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OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 


INTRODUCTION, 


CHAPTER L 
ANTIDNT ASDUST, 


‘Wuar and how gront are the interests which connect them- 
selves with the hope that England may yet attain to some 
practical betief and anderstanding of its History during the 
Seventeenth Century, need not be insisted on at present; such 
hope being still vory distant, very uncertain. We have wan- 
dered far away from the ideas which guided us in that Century, 
and indeed which had guided us in all preceding Centuries, but 
of which that Century was the ultimate manifestation: we 
‘have wandered very far; and must endeavor to return, and con- 
neet ourselves therewith again! It js with other feelings than 
those of poor peddling Dilettantism, other nima than the writing 
of successful or unsuccessful Publications, that an eurnest man 
ovoupies himself in those dreary provinces of the dead and 
buried. The last glimpse of the Godlike vanishing from this 
England; conviction and veracity giving place to hollow cant 
end formulism — antique “ Reign of God,” which all true men 
in their several dialects and modes have always striven for, 
giving Place to modern Reign of the No-God, whom men name 
Devil: , in its maltitudinous meanings and results, isa sight 
to creats reflections in the carnest man! Ono wishes there were 
4 History of English Puritanism, the last of all our Hercisms; 
‘bat sees einall prospect of such a thing at present. 
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“Few nobler Heroisms,” says a well-known Writer long 
occupied on this subject, “at bottom perhaps no nobler Hero 
ism ever transacted itsclf on this Karth ; and it lies as good as 
lost to us; overwhelmed under such an avalanche of Human 
Stupidities as no Heroiam before ever did. Intrinsically and 
extrinsically it may be considered inaccessible to these genera- 
tions. Intrinsically, tho spiritual purport of it has become 
inconceivable, incredible to the modern mind. Extrinsically, 
the documents and records of it, scattered waste ag a shore 
less chaos, are not legible. They lie there, printed, written, 
to the extent of tons and aquare miles, a3 shot-rubbish; un- 
edited, unsorted, not so much as indexed; full of every con- 
eeivable confusion; —yielding light to very few; yielding 
darkness, in several sorts, to very many. Dull Pedantry, 
conceited idle Dilettantism, — prurient Stupidity in what shape 
soover, —is darknons and not light! There aro from Thirty 
to Fifty Thousand unread Pamphlets of the Civil War in the 
British Museum alone: huge piles of mouldering wreck, 
wherein, at the rate of perhaps one pennyweight per ton, lie 
things memorable. Thoy lie proservod there, waiting happior 
days; under present conditions they cannot, except for idle 
purposes, for dilettante excerpts and such like, be got exam- 
ined, Tho Rushworths, Whitlocks, Nalsons, Thurloes; enor- 
mous folios, these and many othors have been printed, and 
some of them again printed, but never yet edited, —edited as 
you edit wagon-loads of broken bricks and dry mortar, simply 
by tumbling up the wagon! Not one of those monstrous old 
volumes has so much as an available Index. It is the general 
role of editing on this matter. If your editor correct the 
press, it is an honorable distinction to him. 

“Those dreary old records, they were compiled at first by 
Human Insight, in part; and in great part, by Human Stu- 
pidity withal;—but then it was by Stupidity in a laudable 
diligent state, and doing its best; which was something: — 
and, alas, they have been successively elaborated hy Human 
Stupidity, in the idle state, falling idler and idlex, and only pre- 
tending to be diligent; whereby now, for us, in theae Inte 
days, they have grown very dim indeed! To Dryasdust Print- 
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ding Societies, and such like, they afford a sorrowful kind of 
pabulum; but for all serious purposes, they are as if non- 
extant; might as well, if matters are to rest as thoy are, mot 
have been written or printed at all, The sound of them is 
not a vice, conveying knowledge or memorial of any earthly 
or heavenly thing; it isa wide-sproad inarticulate slumberous 
amamblement, issuing as if from the lake of Eternal Sleep. 
Craving for oblivion, for abolition and bonest silence, asa 
‘blessing in comparison ! — 

“This then,” continues our impatient friend, “is the Ely- 
ginm we English have provided for our Heroes! ‘The Rush- 
worthian Elysium. Dreariest continent of shotrubbish the 
eye ever saw. Confusion piled on confusion to your utmost 
horizon's edge: obscure, in Jurid twilightas of the shadow of 
Death; trackless, without index, without fingor-poat, or mark 
of any human foregoor ; — where your human footstep, if you 
are still Imman, echoes bodefal throagh the gaunt solitude, 
peopled only by tomnambulant Pedants, Dilettants, and dole- 
ful creatures, by Phantastns, errors, inconosivabilitios, by Night 
anures, pasteboard Norroys, griffins, wiverns, and chimeras 
dire! | ‘There, ul) vanquished, overwhelmed under such waste, 
Jamber-mountains, the wreck and dead ashos of some six an- 
Dolioving generations, does the Ago of Cromwell and his Puri- 
tans lic hidden from us. This is what we, for our share, have 
wen able to aocomplixh towards keeping our Heroic Ones in 
memory. By way of sacred poet thoy have found voluminous 
Dryasdust, and his Collections and Philosophical Histories. 

“To Dryasdust, who wishes merely to eumpile torpedo His. 
tories of the philosophical or other sorts, and gain immortal 
laurels for himoclf by writing sbout it and about it, all this 
4s sport; but to us who struggle piously, passionately, to be 
hold, if but in glimpses, the fnoes of our vanished Fathers, it 
‘fs death! — O Dryasdust, my voluminous friend, had Human 
Stupidity continued im the diligent state, think you it had 
‘ever come to this? Surely at least you might have made an 
Index for these huge books! von yonr genius, hnd you boon 
faithful, was ailequate to that. ‘Those:thirty thousand or fifty 
thousand old Newspapers and Pamphlets of the King's Library, 
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it is you, my voluminous friend, that should have sifted them, 
many long years ago. Instead of droning out these molan- 
choly scepticisms, constitutional philosophies, torpedo narra 
tives, you should have, sifted those old stacks of pamphlet 
matter for us, and have had the metal grains lying here 
accessible, and the dross-heaps lying there avoidable; you 
had done the human memory a service thereby; some human 
remembrance of this matter had been more possible |” 

Certainly this description does not want for emphasi¢: but 
all ingennous inquirers into the .Past will xay there is too 
muck truth in it, Nay, in addition to the sad state of our 
Historical Books, and what indeed is fundamentally the cause 
and origin of that, oar common spiritual notions, if any notion 
of ours may still deserve to be called spiritual, are fital to a 
right understanding of that Seventecnth Contury. Tho Chris- 
tian Doctrines which then dwelt alivo in every heart, have now 
in a manner died out of all hearts, — very mournful to behold ; 
and are not the guidance of this world any more Nay worse 
still, the Cant of thom doos yet dwell alive with us, little 
doubting that it is Cant;— in which fatal intermediato state 
the Eternal Sacredness of this Universe itself, of this Hinman. 
Life itself, has fallen dark to the most of us, and we think 
that too a Cant anda Creed, Thus the old names suggest new 
things to us,—not august and divine, but hypocritical, pitia- 
ble, detestable. The old names and similitudes of belief still 
circulate from tongue to tongue, though now in such a ghastly 
condition: not a8 commandments of the Living God, which 
we must do, or perish eternally; alas, no, as something very 
different from that! Here properly lies the grand unintelligi- 
bility of the Seventeenth Century for us. From this source 
‘has proceeded our maltreatment of it, our misoditings, mia- 
writings, and all the other “avalanche of Human Stupidity,” 
wherewith, as our impatient friend complains, we have allowed 
it to be overwhelmed, We have allowed some other things to 
~be overwhelmed! Would to Heaven that were the worst fruit 
we had gathered from our Unbelie? and our Cant of Belief! — 
Our impatient friend continues: — 

“1 have known Nations altogether destitute of printer's 
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types and learned appliances, with nothing better than old 
songs, monumental storsheaps and Quipo-thrums to keep 
rooord by, who hud traer memory of their memorable things 
than this! ‘Truer memory, I say: for ut least the voine of 
their Past Heroisms, if indistinet, and all awry as to dates and 
étatistics, was still melodious to those Nutions. ‘The body of 
it might ba dead enough; but the soul of it, partly harmon- 
ized, put in real accordance with the ‘Eternal Melodies, was 
alive to all hearts, and could not die. The memory of their 
ansicnt Brave Ones did not riso like a hideous huge leaden 
Yapor, an amorphous emanation of Chaos, like a petrifying 
‘Meduss Spectre, on those poor Nations: no, but like a Heav- 
en's Apparition, which it was, it still stood radiant beneficent 
before nll hearts, calling all hearts to emulate it, and the reeog- 
nition of it was 2 Psalm and Song. ‘These things will require 
to be practically meditated by and by. Is human Writing, 
then, the art of burying Heroisms and highest Pacts in Chaos; 
80 that no man shall henceforth contemplate them without 
horror and aversion, and danger of lockvd-jaw? “What does 
Dryasdust consider that he was born for! that paper and ink 
were made for ? 

“It is very notable, and loads to peli reflections, how 
the Grecks had their living Jtiad, where we have such a 
deadly indeseribable Cromeeltiad. The old Pantheon, heme 
of all the gods, has become a Pesrage-Book, —with black and 
white surplive-controversies snperadded, not unsuitably. ‘The 
Greeks had their Homers, Hesicds, where we have our Rymers, 
Rashworths, our Norroys, Garter-Kings, and Bishops Cobweb, 
Very notable, I say. By the genius, wants and instincts and 
Opportunities of the one People, striving to keep themselves 
in mind of what-was memorable, there had fashioned itself, 
in the effort of successive centuries, » Homer's Riad: by those 
of the other People, in succensivo contaries, a Collins's Peerage 
improved by Sir Egerton Brydges. By their Pamtheous ye 
shall know them! Have not we English a talent for Silence ? 
Our very Spocch and Printed-Speech, such a foree of torpor 
dwelling in it, is properly a higher power of Silence. ‘Thera 
is no Silence like the Speech you cannot listen to without 
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danger of locked-jaw! Given a divine Heroism, to smother it 
well in human Dulness, to touch it with the mace of Death, so 
that no human soul shall henceforth recognize it fora Heroism, 
bat all souls shall fy from it as from « chaotic Torpor, an 
Tosanity and Horror, —I will back our English genius against 
the world in such a problem } 

“Truly we have done great things in that sort; down from 
Norman William all the way, and earlier: and to the English 
mind at this hour, the past History of England is little other 
than a dull dismal labyrinth, in which the English mind, if 
candid, will confess that it has found of knowable (meaning 
even conceivable), of lovable, or memorable,—next to nothing. 
Asif we had done no brave thing at all in this Earth;—as 
if not Men but Nightmares had written of our History! Tho 
English, one can discern withal, have been perhaps as brave a 
People as their neighbors; perhaps, for Valor of Action and 
trne hard labor in thie Earth, since brave Pooplos were first 
made in it, there has been none braver anywhere or anywhen ; 
—Dut, also, it must be owned, in Stupidity af Speech they 
have no fellow! What can poor English Heroisms do in such 
case, but fall torpid into the domain of the Nightmares? For 
of a truth, Stupidity is strong, most strong. As the Poot 
Schillor sings: ‘Against Stupidity the very gods fight unvice 
torious.’ There is in it an opulence of murky stagnancy, an 
inoxhaustibility, a calm infinitude, which will bate even the 
gods,—which will say calinly, ‘Yes, try all your lightnings 
here; see whether my dark belly eannot hold them!” 

‘Mit der Dawrbeit Kiimpfon Giitter selbet vergebens’* 


Has our impatient friend forgotten that it is Destiny withal 
as well as “Stupidity ;” that auch is the case more or less 
with Human History always! By vory nature it is a laby- 
rinth and chaos, this that we call Human History; an obatis 
of trees and brushwood, a world-wide jungle, at once growing 
and dying. Undor the green foliage and blossoming fruit- 
troes of To-day, there lie, rotting slawer or faster, the foresta 
of all other Years and Days. Some have rotted fast, plants 
of annual growth. and are long since quite gone to inorganio 
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mould; others are like the aloo, growths that last a thousand 
or three thousand years, You will find them in all stages of 
decay and preservation; down doep to the beginnings of the 
History of Man, Think whore our Alphabetic Letters came 
from, whers our Specch itsolf came from; the Cockories we 
live by, the Masonries we lodge under! You will find Bbrous 
roots of this day’s Occurrences among the dust of Cadmus and 
‘Trixmogistus, of Tubal-cain and Triptolomus; the tap-roots of 
them are with Father Adam himself and the cinders of Eve's 
first fire! At bottom, there is no perfect History; there is 
none such conceivable. . 
All past Centuries have rotted down, and gone confusedly 
dumb and quiet, even as that Seventeenth is now threatening 
todo. Histories are as perfect as the Historian is wise, and) 
is gifted with an eye and a soul! For the leafy blossoming: 
Present Time springs from the whole Past, remembered and. 
‘unrememberable, so confusedly as we say:—and truly the 
Art of History, the grand difference between a Dryaadust and 
‘a sacred Poet, is very much even this: To distinguish well 
what. does still reach to the surface, and is alive and frondent) 
horns; and what reaches no longer to the surface, but moul- 
dors safe under ground, nevor to send forth leaves or fruit for 
mankind any more: of tho former we shall rejoice to hear; to} 
hear of the latter wil) be an affliction to us; of the lutter only 
Pedants and Dullards, and disastrous yealefaetors to the world, 
Will find good to speak, By wise memory and by wise obliv- 
ion: it lies all there! Without oblivion, there is no remem- 
Jrance possible. When both oblivion and memory are wise, 
‘when the general soul of man is clear, melodious, true, there 
‘Way come a modern Ziad a8 memorial of the Past; when both 
are foolish, and the general soul is overclonded with confu- 
Sions, with unverarities and discords, there is a “Rushworth- 
jan chaos.” Let Dryasdust be blamed, beaten with stripes if 
“Fou will; but let it bo with pity, with blame to Fate chiefly, 
“Alas, when sacred Priests are arguing about “black and white 
“wurplices;” and sacred Poets have long proftssedly deserted 
‘Truth, and gone a wool-gathering after “Ideals” and such’ like, 
you expoct of poor secular Pedants? ‘The labyrinth 
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of History must grow ever darker, more intricate and dismal; 
vacant cargoes of “Ideals” will mrive yearly, to be cast into 
the oven; and noble Heroisms of Fast, given up to Dryasdust, 
will be buried in a very disastrous manner !— 

‘But the thing we bad to say and repeat was this, That 
Puritanism is not of the Nineteenth Century, but of the 
Seventeonth; that the grand unintelligibility for us lies there. 
‘The Fast-day Sermons of St. Margaret's Charch Westminster, 
in spite of printers, are all grown dumb! Tn long rows of 
little dumpy quartos, gathered from the bookstalls, thoy in- 
deed stand hore bodily before us: by human volition they can 
bo read, but not by any human memory remembered. We 
forget them a5 soon as read; they have become a weariness to 
the soul of man. They are dead and gone, they and what 
they shadowed; the human soul, got into othor latitudos, can- 
not now give harbor to them. Alas, and did not the honorable 
Houses of Parliament listen to them with rapt earnestness, as 
to an indisputable message from Heaven itself? Learned and 
painful Dr. Owen, learned and painful Dr. Burgess; Stephen 
Marshall, Mr. Spurstow, Adoniram Byfield, Hugh Peters, 
Philip Nye: the Printer has done for them what he could, 
and Mr, Speaker gave them the thanks of the House:—and 
no most astonishing Roview-Article, or tentlredition Pam- 
phlet, of our day can have half such beillianoy,” such apivit,!” 
“eloquence,” —such virgue to produce belief, which is the high- 
est and in reality the only literary success, —as these poor 
little dumpy quartos once had, And beholil, they are become 
inarticulate quartos; spectral; and instead of speaking, do 
bat ecresch and gibber! All Puritanism bss grown imarticn- 
late; its fervent preachings, prayings, pamphleteerings are 
sunk into one indiscriminate moaning hum, mournfal as the 
voice of subterrancan winds, So muoh falls silent: human 
Specch, unless by rare chance it touch on the “Eternal Melo- 
dies,” and harmonize with them; human Action, Interest, if 
divorced from the Eternal Melodies, sinks all silent. ‘The 
fashion of this world passeth away. | 

‘The Age of the Puritans is not extinct only and gone away 
from ns, bat it is as if fallen beyond the capabilities of 


. 
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Momory herself ; it is grown unintelligible, what we may call 
incredible, Its earnest Purport awakens now no resonance 
in our frivolous hearts. We understand not even in imagina- 
tion, oné of a thonxand of ns, what it ever could have meant. 
Te seems delirious, delusive ; the sound of it has become tedious 
as atale of past stupidities. Not the hody of horoie Puritan- 
ism only, which was bound to die, bat the son! of it also, which 
was and should have been, and yet shall be immortal, has for 
the present passed away. As Harrison said of his Banner, and 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah: “ Who shall rouse him up 7” 
“For indispatably,” exclaims the above-cited Author in his 
vehement way, “this too was a Heroism; and the soul of it 
femains part of the eternal soul of things! Here, of our own | 
land and lineage, in practical English shape, were Heroes on 
the Earth once more. Who knew in every fibre, and with | 
heroic daring laid to heart, That an Almighty Justice does 
verily rale this world; that it is good to fight on God's side, 
and bad to fight on the Devil's side! The essence of all Hero- 
isms and Veracities that have been, or that will be. — Perhaps 
it was among the nobler and noblest Human Heroisms, this 
Puritanism of ours: but English Dryasdust could not discern 
it for a Heroism at all; —as the Hearen's lightning, born of 
ita black tempest, and destractive to pestilential Mud-giants, 


principle. Heaven's brightness would be intolerable other- 
wise. Only your eagle dares look direct into the fire-radiance ; 
‘only your Schiller climbs aloft ‘to diseovar whence the light- 
Is coming.’ ‘Godlike men love ‘lightning,’ says one. 
Norse fathers called it a God; the sunay bluecyed 
with his alloonquering thunder-hammer,—who again, 
mer season, is beneficent Summer-heat. Godless men 
not; shriek murder when they sce it; shutting their 
Sod bastily procuging smoked-spoctacies. O Dryasdust, 
great and thrics-great vr— 

alas,” exclaims be elsewhere, getting his eye on the 
of the matter, “what is it, all this Koshworthian 
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inartionlate rubbish-eontinent, in its ghastly dim twilight, with 
its haggard wrecks and pale shadows: what is it, but the oom- 
mou Kingdom of Death’ This is what we cal] Death, this 
moulderimg dumb wilderness of tlimgs once alive. Behold 
here the finul evanescence of Formed human things; they had 
form, but they are changing into sheer formlessness ; — ancient 
juman speech itself has suuk into unintelligible manndering. 
This is the collapse. —the etiolation of human features into 
mouldy blank; dissolution; progress towards utter silence 
and disappearance; disastrous ever-deepening Dusk of Gods 
aud Meu !— Why has the living veucured thither, down from 
the cheerful light, across the Letbe+wumps and Tartarean 
Pidegethous. ov! is te these baleful halls of Dis and the 
threebeuded Dor? home Destiny driver him It is his sins, 
J suppoue :— perhupe it is his Jove. strong ut that of Orpheus 
for the lust Eurydive. and likely w have no better issue!” 









Well it would seem the resuscitation of a Heroism from tae 
Past Time is no easy enterprise. (fur impatient friend seems 
realy getting sad! We can well telieve Lim, there needs 
pions love in any “Orpheus” that will risk desoending to the 
Gloomy Halls ; — descending, it may be, aud fronting Cerberus 
and Dis, to no purpose! For it oftenest proves 60; may, as 
the Mythologists would teach us, always. Here is another 
Mythus. Balder the white Sungod, say our Norse Skalds, 
Balder, beautiful as the summerdawn, loved of Gods and 
men, wasdead. Hin Brother Hermoder, urged by his Mother's 
tears and the tour of tho Universe, went forth to seek him 
He rode through gloomy winding valleys, of a dismal leaden 
color, full of howling winds nnd anbterrancan torrents; nine 
days ; ever deeper, down Lawns Hoeln’x Death-realm : at Lone. 
some Bridge, which, with Its gold gate, spans the River of 
Moaning, he found the Purtiees, nn ancient woman, called 
Modgudr, “tho Vexer of Mimle,* keeping wateh as usual: 
Modgudr answered him, "Yoo, Mulday pared thin way: but 
he is not here; he in down yentur, - far, bill far to the North, 
within Hela's Gaten yonder fHusnvituy rovto on, atill dawnt 
Jess, on his horse, nie "Awithwee” oe Mane of Cold 5” 
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reached Hela’s Gates ; leapt shoor over them, mounted as he 
‘was; sow Balder, the very Balder, with his eyes :— but could 
not bring him back! The Nornas were inexorable; Baldar 
‘was never to come back. Balder beckoned him mournfully 
‘a still adious Nanna, Baldor’s Wife, sont “a thimble” to her 
saother as a memorial: Balder never could return !—Is not 


thisan emblem? Old Portresa Modgudr, I take it, is Dryas. | 


* dust in Norsé petticoat and hood; a most unlovely beldame, 
the “Vexer of Minds"! 

We will here take final leave of our impatient friend, ooau- 
pied in this almost desperats enterprise of his; we will wish 
him, which it is very easy to do, more patience, und better suc- 
ces than he seems to hope, And now to our own small enter 
priso, and solid despatch of business in plain prose! 


CHAPTER It. 
OF THE BIOGRAPHIES OF OLIVER 


‘Ovns is a vory small enterprise, but seemingly a useful one; 
preparatory perhaps to greater and more useful, on this same 
matter: The collecting of the Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, and presenting them in natural sequence, with the 
Still possible elucidation, to ingenuons readers, This is a thing 
that can be done; and after some reflection, it has appeared 
worth doing. No great thing: one other dull Book added to 
tho thousand, dull every one of them, which have been issued 
on this subject! But situated as we are, new Dulness is 
unhappily inevitable; readers do not reascend out of deep 
confasions without some trouble as they climb, 

These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself —T 
have gathered them from far and near; fished them up from 
the foul Lethean quagmires where they lay buried; [ havo 
washed, or endeavored to wash them clean from foreign stu- 
piditios (sack 9 job of buckwashing as I do not long to repeat) ; 
and the world shall now see them in their own shape. Work 
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fog for long years in those unspeakable Historia Provinoos, of 
which the reader has already had account, it becomes more and 
| more apparent to one, That this man Oliver Cromwell was, 
| as the popular fancy ropresonts him, the soul of the Puritan 
Revolt, without whom it bad never been a revolt transcend- 
Nei cabnccatssy ata ac Eon in the World’s History; that 
in fact he, more than is common in sach eases, does deserve to 
| give his name to the Period ia qaestion, and have the Puritan 
| Revolt considered as a Cromeeifiad, which issue is already 
{very visible for it, And then farther, alvogether contrary to 
‘the popular fanoy, it becomes apparent that this Oliver was 
“not a man of falsehoods, but s man of truths; whose words do 
carry & meaning with them, and above ail others of that time 
are worthconsidering. His words—and still morehis silences, 
and unconscious instincts, when you have spelt und lovingly 
deciphered these also out of his words— will in several ways 
reward the study of an earnest man. An carnest man, I ap 
prehend, may gather from these words of Oliver's, were there 
even no other evidence, that the character of Oliver, and of 
the Affairs he worked in, is much the reverse of that mad jam-' 
bho of “hypocrisies,” &c. &o,, which ab prosont paeses current 
as such. 
But certainly, on any hypothesis as to that, such a eet of 
Documents may hope to be elueidative in various respects. 
“ Oliver's Character, and that of Oliver's Performance in this 
world: here best of all may we expect to read it, whatsoever 
it was. Byen if false, these words, authentically spoken and 
written by the chief actor in the business, must be of prime 
moment for understanding of it, “fhese are the words this 
¥ Ree ote 
im, and in him, of which we seck a Histery. The new-born 
Things and Events, as they bodied themselves forth to Oliver 
Cromwell from the Whirlwind of the passing ‘Time, — thie & 
the name and definition he saw good to give of them. ‘IX 
got at these direct utterances of his, is to get at the very hear’ 
of the business; were there once light for us in these, th 
business had begun again at the heart of it to be luminous | 
‘On the whole, we will start with this small service, the Lett 
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and Speockes of Oliver Cromcell washed into something of 
Jogibility again, as the proliminary of all. May is 

with a few serions maders! The Aeart of that Grand Puritan | 
Business once again becoming visible, even in faint twilight, 
to mankind, what masses of brutish darknosa will gradually 
vanish from all fibres of it, from the whole body and environ- 
ment of it, and trouble no man any more! Masses of foul ) 
darkness, sordid confusions not a few, as I calculate, which © 
now bury this matter very deep, may vanish: the heart of| 
this matter and the beart of serious men once again brought 
into approximation, to write some History” of it may bea 
little easier, —for my impatient friend or another. 


‘Vo dwell on of eritisise the particular Biographies of Crom- 
well, after what was so emphatically said above on the general 
subject, would profit us but little. Criticism of these poor 
Books cannot express’ itsclf except in language that i# painful. 
‘They far surpass in “ stupidity ” all the celebrations any Hero 
ever had in this world before. They are in fact worthy of 
oblivion, —of charitable Christian durial. 

Mark Noble reckons up some half-dozen “Original Biogra. 
phies of Cromwell ;”? all of which and some more I have ex- 
amined; but cannot advise any other man to examine, There 
are several laudatory, worth nothing ; which ceased to be read 
when Charles IT, came back, and the tables were turned. The 
vitaperative are ranny: bat the origin of them all, the chief 
fountain indeed of all the foolish lies that have circulated about 
Oliver sines, is the mournful brown little Book called Buagel- 
lum, or the Life and Death of O. Cromseil, the late Usurper, by 
James Heath; which was got ready ¢o soon as possible on the 
back of the Annus Mirabilis or Glorious Restoration,? and is 
written in such spirit as we may fancy. When restored poten- 
tates and high dignitaries had dag up “above a hundred buried 
corpses, and flung them in a heap in St. Margaret's Church- 
yard,” the corpse of Admiral Blake among them, and Oliver's 


4 Noble's Crosmeil, 294-300 His list is very inaccurate and fncomplets, 
bet not wrth completing oF rectifying. 

* The First Edition seems to be of 1663. 
2.2-Vol. 7 
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old Mother's corpse ; and were hanging on Tybarn gallows, as 
some small satisfaction to themselves, the dead elay of Oliver, 
of Ireton, and Bradshaw; — when high dignitaries and poten- 
tates were in such a humor, what could be expected of poor 
pamphletcers and garreteers? Heath's poor little brown lying 
Flagellum is described by one of the moderns as a “ Flagi- 
tium ;" and Heath himself is called “ Carrion Heath,” —as 
being “an unfortunate blasphemous dullard, and scandal to 
Hamanity ; — blasphemous, I say; who when the image of 
God is shining through a man, reckons it in his sordid soul to 
be the image of the Devil, and acts accordingly ; who in fact 
has no soul, except what saves him the expense of salt; who 
intrinsically is Carrion and not Humanity :"” which seems hard 
meonsure to poor James Heath. “He was the son of the 
King’s Cutler,” says Wood, “and wrote pamphlets,” the best 
he wan able, poor man. He has become a dreadfally dull indi- 
vidual, in addition to all! — Another wretched old Book of his, 
called Chronicle of the Civit Wars, bears @ high price in the 
Dilettante Sale-catalognos; and has, as that Flagellum too has, 
here and there a credible trait not met with elsewhere: but 
in fact, to the ingenuous inquirer, this too is little other than 
tonebrific Book ; cannot be read oxcept with sorrow, with torpor 
and disgust,—and in fine, if you be of hoalthy memory, with 
oblivion. The latter end of Heath has been worse than the 
beginning was! From him, and his Fagetdums and scandalous 
Human Platitudes, let ‘no rational soul seek knowledge. 

Among modern Biographies, the great original is that of 
Mark Noble above cited ;3 such “original” as thera is: a Book, 
if we must call it a Book, abounding in facts and pretended 
fucts more than any other on this subject. Poor Noble has 
gone into much research of old lass, marriage-contracts, 
deeds of sale and such like: he-is learned in parish-registers 
and genealogies, has consulted pedigrees “ measuring eight feet 
by two feet four;” goes much upon heraldry ;—in faot, has 
amassed a large heap of evidences and assertions, worthless 
and of worth, respecting Cromwell and his Connections ; from 

% Memeirs of the Pretecterat Hoses of Cromudll, by the Hey. Mark Noble. 
vols. London, 1767. 
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which tho reader, by his own judgmont, is to extract what ho 
ean. For Noble himself is aiman of extreme imbecility ; his 
judgment, for most part, seeming to le dead asleep; and 
indeed it is worth little when broadest awake. He falls into 
manifold mistakes, commits and omita in all ways; plods along 
contented, in an element of perennial dimness, purblindness ; 
has oceasionally a helpless broad innocence of platitude which 
isalmost interesting. A man indeed of extrome imbecility; to 
whom nevertheless let due gratitude be borne, 

His Book, in fact, is not properly a Book, but rather an 
Aggregate of bewildered jottings; a kind of Cromwellian Bio 
graphical Dictionary, wanting the alphabetical, or ‘any other, 
arrangement or index: which latter want, much more remedi- 
able than the want of judgment, is itself a great sorrow to the 

_ reader. Such as it is, this same Dictionary without judgment 
and without arrangement, “bad Dictionary gone to pie,” as we 
may call it, is the storehouse from which. subsequent. Biograe 
phies have all furnished themselves, The reader, with con- 
tinual vigilance of suspicion, once knowing what man he bas 
to do with, digs through it, and again through it; covers the 
margins of it-with notes and contradictions, with references, 
deductions, rectifications, execrations, —in a sorrowdul, but not 
entirely unprofitable manner, Another Book of Noble's, called 
Lives of the Regicides, written some years afterwards, during 
the French Jacobin time, is of much more stupid character; 
nearly meaningless indeed; mere water bewitched; which no 
man need buy or read. And it is said he bas a third Book, on 
some other subject, stupidur still; which latter point, however, 
may be considered questionable. 

For the rest, this poor Noble ia of very impartial mind re- 
specting Cromwell; open to receive good of him, and to receive 
evil, even inconsistent evil: the helpless, incoherent, but placid 
and favorable notion he has of Cromwell in 1787 contrasts 
notably with that which Carrion Heath had gathered of him in 
1663. For, in spite of the stupor of Histories, it ix beautiful, 
once more, to see how the Memory of Cromwell, in its huge 
inarticulate significance, not able to speak a wise word for itself 
fo any one, has nevertheless been steadily growing clearer and 


———— 
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learer in the popular English mind; how from the day when 
high dignitaries and pampbleteers of the Carrion species did 
their ever-memorable feat at Tyburn, onwards to this day, the 
progress does not stop. 

In 1698? one of the earliest words expressly in favor of 
Cromwell was written by a Critic of Ludlow's Memoirs, The 
anonymous Critic explains to eolid Ladlow that he, in that 
solid but somewhat wooden head of his, had not perhaps seen 
entirely into the centre of the Universe, and workshop of the 
Destinies; that, in fact, Oliver was a questionable uncommon 
man, and he Ludlow a common handfast, bonest, dull and in- 
deed partly wooden man,— in whom it might be wise to form 
no theory at all of Cromwell. By and by, a certain “Mr, 
Banks," @ kind of Lawyer and Playwright, if I mistake not, 
produced a still more favorable view of Cromwall, but in a 
work otherwise of no moment; the exact date, and indeed the 
whole substance of which is hardly worth remembering? 

The Letter of “John Maidston to Governor Winthrop ”— 
Winthrop Governor of Connecticut, a Suffolk mam, of mach 
American celebrity —is dated 1659; but did not come into 
print till 1742, along with Thurloe’s other Papers. Maidston 
had been an Officer in Oliver’s Household, » Member of his 
Parliaments, and knew him woll. An Essex man he; probably 
an old acquaintance of Winthrop’s; visibly a man of honest 
affections, of piety, decorum and gocd sense. Whose loyalty 
to Oliver is ofa genuine and altogether manful nature,—mostly 
silent, a8 we can discern. His Letter gives some really Incid 
traits of those dark things and times; especially a short por- 
traiture of the Protoctor himself, which, the more you know 
hits, you ascertain the more to be a likeness. Another Officer 
‘of Oliver's Household, not to be confounded with this Maid- 
ston, but a man of similar position and similar moral eharacter 
to Maidston's ; 3 “Groom of the Bedchamber,” whose name one 

} Bo dated in Somers Tracts (London, 1811), vi. $16,—but listie ts correc. 
tion if needful, Poor Noble (i. 297) gives the asme date, aad thes placidly, 
kn the next Tine, eobjoine a fact inconsistent with It, As his manner ist 

* Sheet Crisioal Remew of the Life of Oliver Cremveail, by Gentleman of the 
Middle Teraple. London, 1739. 

* Thurloe, i. 143-768 ; — and correct Nobis, i 04. 
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at length dimly discovers to be Harvey, not quite unknown 
otherwise; is also woll worth listening to on this matter, Ho, 
in 1658, a few months before Maidston wrote, had published 
wcredible and still interesting little Pamphlet, Passages con- 
cerning his lata Highness’s last Sickness ; to whica, if space 
permit, we shall elsewhere refer, In thoso two little off-hand 
hits of writing, by two persons qualified to write and witness, 
there ts a clear credibility for the reader; and more insight 
obtainable as to Oliver and his ways than in any of the express 
Bi z 


‘That anonymous Life of Cromwell, which Noble vary igno- 
rantly ascribes to Bishop Gibson, which is written in a neutral 
spirit, as an impartial statement of facts, but nob without a 
socret decided leaning to Cromwell, came out in 1724. Ibis 
the Life of Cromwell found commonly in Libraries :* it wout 
through several editions in a pure state; and I have seen a 
“fifth edition” with foreign intermixtures, 4 printed at Bir- 
mingham in 1778," on gray paper, seemingly as a Book for 
Hawkers, The Author of it was by no means “ Bishop Gibson,” 
but one Kimber, a Dissenting Minister of London, known ather- 
wise as a compiler of books. He has diligently gathered from 
old Newspapers and other such sources; narrates in a dull, 
steady, concise, but altogether unintelligent manner; can be 
read without offence, but hardly with any real instruction, 
Image of Cromwell's self there is none, exptess or implied, in 
this Book; for the man himself had none, and did not feel the 
want of any: nay in regand to external facts also, there are 
inaccuracies enough,—here too, what is the general rule in 
these books, you can find as many inaccuracies as you like: 
dig where you please, water will como! As a crown to all tho 
modern Biographies of Cromwell, lot us note Mr, Forster's late 
‘ono ;* fall of interesting original excerpts, and indications of 

4 Tho “ Cofferer,” claowhero called Steward of tho Household, f» “Mr. 
‘Maldston :" “ Gentlemen of the Bedchainbex, Mr, Charles Harvey, Mr, Uuder- 
wood." Prestwiek's Funeral of the Protetor (reprinted in Forster's Britiak 
Statesmen, ¥. 436, £0). 

© The Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Commonewalth ; impartiay 
collected fre. Loniton, 1724. Distinguished also by a not intolerable Portrait. 
or Stateamen of the Commonceaht, by Joho Forster (London, 1840}, vals. iv. 
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what is notablest in the old Books ; gathered and set forth with 
real merit, with energy in abundance and superabundance; 
amounting in result, we may say, to a vigorous docisive tearing- 
up of all the old hypotheses on the subject, and an opening of 
the general mind for new. 

Of Cromwell's actual biography, from these and from all 
Books and sources, there is extremely little to be known. It 


| is from his own words, az I have ventured to believe, from his 


‘own Letters and Speoches well read, that the world may first 
obtain somo dim glimpse of the actual Cromwell, and see him 
darkly face to face. What little is otherwise ascertainable, 
cleared from the circumambient inanity and insanity, may be 
stated in brief compass. So much as precedes this earliest still 
extant Letters, I subjoin here in the form most convenient. 


—— 


OHAPTER TI. 
OF THE CROMWELL KINDRED, 


Oniver Cromwent, afterwards Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, was born at Huntingdon, in St. John’s 
Parish there, on the 26th of April, 1599. Christened on the 
20th of the samd month; as the old Parish-rogisters of that 
Church still legibly testify. 

‘His Father was Robert Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwoll, and younger brother of Sir Oliver Cromwoll, Knights 
both; who dwelt successirely, in rather sumptuous fashion, at 
tho Mansion of Hinchinbrook hard by, His Mother was Eliza- 
beth Steward, daughter of William Steward, Esquire, in Ely; 
an opulent man, a kind of hereditary Farmer of the Cathedral 
Tithes and Church lands round that city; in which capacity 
his son, Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, in doe time succeeded 
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had lasted but a year: husband and only child are buried in 
Ely Cathedral, where their monument still stands; the date 
of their deaths, which followed near on one another, is 1589.7 
‘The exact date of the young widow's marriage to Robert Crom- 
well is nowhere given; but seems to have been in 1591.* Our 
Oliver was their fifth child; their second boy; bub the first 
soon died. They had ten children in all; of whom seven came 
to maturity, and Oliver was their only son. I may as well 
print the little Note, smelted long ago out of huge dross-heaps 
in Noble’s Book, that the reader too may have bis small benefit 
of it® 

‘This Elizabeth Steward, who had now become Mrs. Robert 
Cromwell, was, say the genealogists, “indubitably descended 
from the Royal Stuart Family of Scotland ;" and could still 
econnt kindred with thom. “From one Walter Steward, who 
had accompanied Prince James of Scotland,” when our inhos 
pitable politic Henry IV. detained the poor Prince, driven in 


1 Noble, ii. 198, and as. penes me, ® Thid, £98, 
* Onrynn Cromwatu’s Brorixrs asp SisTxns. 
Oliver's Mother had been a widow (Mrs, Lynne of Bassingbourne) before 
marrying Robort Cromwell; neither her age nor his is discoverable here. 
Fir (seemingly), Joan, bapticed 24th Soptomber, 1592; she died 
‘in 1600 (Noble, i. 88). 


2. Elizabeth, 14th October, 1993; died unmarried, thinks Noble, 
Ely. See Appendix, No. 
(Mote of 1887.) 
3. Henry, 31st Augus®, 1595; died young, “before 1617." 
4. Cathrine, 7th Febroary, 1596-7; married to Whiteous, » Parla 
Officer; then to Colonel Jones. 

5. Otaven, bora 2th April, 16: 

6 Margaret, 224 February, 1600-1; she became Mrs. Wanton, or Walton, 
Huntingdonshire ; her son was killed at Marston Moor,—aa wo shall see, 

7. Anos, 22 January, (602-3; Mrs, Sewater, Huntingdonshire; died 
Ist November, 1646:—her Brothor Oliver la just ended the " first Civil 
War” thon, 

8. Jans, 19th January, 1605-6; Mrs Desborow, Cambridgeshire; died, 
seemingly, in 1656. 

9, Robert, 18th Jnnmary, 1608-9: died same April. 

10. Robina, so named for tho above Robert: uncertain date: became Mrs, 
Dz. French; then wife of Bishop Wilkins ; her daughter by Prench, her one 
child, was married to Archbishop TWotson. 










by stress of weather to kim bere. Walter did not return with 
the Prince to Scotland ; having “ fought tournaments,” — hay- 
ing made an advantageous marriage-settlement here. One of 
his descendants, Robert Steward, happened to be Prior of Ely 
when Heary VIL. dissolved tho Monasteries; and proving 
pliant on that oceasion, Robert Steward, last Popish Prior, be 
came the first Protestant Dean of Ely, and —“ was remarka 
bly attentive to his family,” says Noble. The profitable 
Farming of the Tithes at Ely, above mentioned; this, and 
other settlements, and good dotations of Church kinds among 
his Nephews, were the fruits of Robert Steward's pliancy’ on 
that occasion. The genealogists say, there is no doubt of this 
pedigree;-—and explain in intricate tables, how Elizabeth 
Steward, Mother of Oliver Cromwell, was indubitably cither 
the ninth, or the teath, or some other fractional part of half a 
cousin to Charles Stuart, King of England. 

Howscever related to Charles Stuart or to other parties, 
Robert Cromwell, younger son of the Knight of Hinchinbrook, 
brought her home, we see, as his Wife, to Huntingdon, about 
1691; and settled with her there, om such portion, with such 
prospects as a cadot of tho Houso of Hinchinbrook might have. 
Portion consisting of certain lands and messuages round and 
in that Town of Huntingdon, —where, in the current name 
“Cromwell’s Acre," if not in other names applied to lands and 
messuages there, some feeble ocho of him and his possessions 
still survives, or soems to survive, These lands he himself 
farmed: the income in all is guessed or computed to have boon 
sbont £300 a year; a tolerable fortune in those times; per 
haps somewhat liko £1000 now. Robert Cromwell's Father, 
as wo said, and then his elder Brother, dwelt successively in 
good style at Hinchinbrook near by. It was the Father Sir 
Henry Cromwell, who from his sumptuosity was called the 
“Golden Knight,” that built, or that enlarged, remodelled and 
as good as built, the Mansion of Hinchinbrook; which had been 
a Nunnery, while Nunneries still were: it was the son, Sir 
Oliver, likewise an expensive man, that sold it to the Mon- 
tagues, since Earls of Sandwich, whose seat it still in A 
stately pleasant bouse, among its shady lawns and expanses, 


Me 





‘on the left bank of the Ouse river, a short halfsmile west of 
Huntingdon ; —still stands pretty much as Oliver Cromwell’s 
Grandfather loft it; rather kept good and defended from the 
inroads of Time and Accident, than substantially altered. 
Several Portraits of the Cromwells, and other interesting por 
traits and memorials of the seventeenth and subsequent con- 
turies, are still there, The Cromwell blazonry “on the great 
bay window,” which Noble makes so much of, is now gone, 
destroyed by fire; has given place to Montague blazonry ; and 
no dull man can bore us with that any more, 

Huntingdon itself lies pleasantly along the left bank of the 
Ouse; sloping pleasantly upwards from Ouse Bridge, which 
connects it with the old village of Godmanchester; the Town 
itself consisting mainly of one fair street, which towards the 
north end of it opens into a kind of irregular market-place, and 
then contracting again soon terminates, Tho two churches of 
Alb Saints and St. John’s, as you walk up northward from the 
Bridge, appear successively on your left; the ehurch-yards 
flanked with shops or other honses, The Ouse, which is of 
very circular course in this quarter, “winding as if reluctant 
to enter the Fen-country,” says ane Topographer, has still a 
respectable drab-color, gathered from the clays of Bedford 
shire; has not yet the Stygian black which in a few miles 
farther it assumes for good. Huntingdon, as it were, looks 
over into the Fens; Godimanchester, just across the river, 
already stands on black bog. Tho country to the East is all 
Fen (mostly unreclaimed in Oliver’s time, and still of a very 
dropsical character); to the West it is hard green ground, 
agreeably broken into little heights, duly fringed with wood, 
and bearing marks of comfortable long-continued cultivation, 
Here, on the edge of the firm green land, and looking over into 
the black marshes with their alder-trees and willow-trees, did 
Oliver Cromwell pass his young years. Drunken Barnabeo, 
who travelled, and drank, and made Latin rhymes, in that 
country about 1635, through whose glistening satyr-cyes one 
can still discern this and the other feature of the Past, rep- 
resents to us on the height behind Godmanohester, ag you 
spproach the scene from Cambridge and the south, a big 
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Oaktree, —which has now disappeared, loaving no notable 
suLceENsOr, 


Feri Godmanchester, oti 


Ci Liaw captes mabey 
Sie, fe" 
And he adds in a Note, . 


© Quercus anilis erat, tomen evuiwas oppidia apectat » 
Stinpe siam monsirat, plurva frome tugst s"— 
Or in his own English version, 
“ Aw aged Oak takes of this Town mirrey, 

Giada ete dhe ea talls passengers thalr way," 
If Oliver Cromwell climbed that Oal-tree, in quest of bind 
nests or boy-adventures, the Tree, or this poor ghost of it, may 
still have o kind of claim to memory. 

‘Tho House where Robert Cromwell dwelt, where his som 
Oliver and all his family were born, is still familiar vo every 
inhabitant of Huntingdon: but it has been twice rebuilt eines 
that date, and now bears no memorial whatever which even 
‘Tradition can connect with him, It stands at the upper or 
northern extremity af the Town,—beyond the Market-placa 
we spoke of; on the left or river-ward side of the street. It 
is at present a aolid yellow brick house, with a walled court 
yard; occupied by some townsman of the wealthier sort. The 
little Brook of Hinchin, making its way to the Ouse which is 
not far off, still flows through the court-yard of the place, — 
offering a convenicnce for malting or brewing, among other 
things. Some vague but confident tradition a to Brewing 
attaches itself to this locality ; and traces of evidence, T under 
stand, exist that defore Robert Cromwell's time, it had been 
employed as a Brewery: but of this or even of Robert Crom- 
well’s own brewing, there is, af such a distance, in euch an 
element of distracted calumny, exaggeration and confasion, 
little or no certainty to be had. Tradition, “the Rev. Dr. 
Lort’s Manuscripts,” Carrion Heath, and such testimonies, aro 
oxtremely insocure as guides! Thomas Harrison, for example, 
4s always called “the son of 2 Butcher;” which means only 

4 Barnatee Itinerarium (London, 1816), p. 96, 
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that his Father, as farmer or owner, had grazing-lands, down in 
Staffordshire, wherefrom naturally enough proceeded cattle, 
fat cattle ax the case might be, — well fattod, I hope. Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex in Henry Eighth’s time, is in like 
manner called always “the son of a Blacksmith at Putney 5” 
—and whoever figures to himself a man in black apron with 
hammer in hand, and tries to thyme this with the rest of 
‘Thomas Cromwell's history, will find that here too he has got 
into an insolubility. “Tho splenetio credulity and incredulity, 
the calumnious opacity, the exaggerative ill-nature, and general 
flunkyism and stupidity of mankind,” says my Author, “are 
ever to be largely allowed for in such circumstances.” We 
‘will leave Robert Cromwell's brewing in a very unilluminated 
state. Uncontradicted Tradition, and old printed Royalist 
Lampoons, do call him a Brewer: the Brook of Hinchin, run- 
ning through his premises, offered clear convenience for malt- 
ing or brewing; —in regard to which, and also to his Wife's 
assiduous management of the same, one is very willing to be 
lieve Tradition. The essential trade of Robert Cromwell was 
that of managing those lands of his in the vicinity of Hunt- 
ingdon: the grain of them would have to be duly harvested, 
thrashed, brought to market; whether it was as corn or as 
malt that it came to market, can remain indifferent to us. 

For the rest, as documents still , this Robert Crom- 
well, did Burgh and Quarter-Session duties; was not slack bat 
modoratoly active as a country-gentleman ; sat once in Parlin 
ment in his younger years; is found with his elder or other 
Brothers on various Public Commissions for Draining the Fens 
of that region, or more properly for inquiring into the possi- 
bility of such an operation; a thing much noised of then; 
which Robert Cromwell, among others, reported to be very fea- 
sible, very promising, but did uot live to see accomplished, or 
even attempted. His social rank is sufficiently indicated ;— 
and much flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be 
buried! Better than all social rank, he is understood to have 
‘been a wise, devout, steadfast and worthy man, and to have 
lived @ modest and manful life in his station there, 


1 “Sto Eliz :” Feb=April, 1593 (Noble, L $3; from Willis). 
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‘Beatdes the Knight of Hinchinbrook, he had other Brothers 


Family possessions. 

“seated at Upwood,” a fenny district near Rameey Mere; one 
of his daughters came to be the wife, second wife, of Olivor 
St. John, the Ship-monoy Lawyer, tho political “darklantern,” 
mi men used to name him; of whom we shall hear farther 
Another Brother “was seated” at Biggin House between 
Ramsey and Upwood; a moatod mansion, with ditch and 
painted paling round it, A third Brother was seated at— 
my informant knows not where! In fact I had better, as 
before, subjoin the little smelted Note which has done 
its duty, and let the reader make of that what ho can? Of 


* Oxrvun’s Uxcuus. 


1, Sit Oliror of Hinchinbrook: his eldest son John, born in 1529 (ten 
years older than our Oliver), weut into the army, “Colonel of an English 


1648, for the purpose of buying off Charles I; to have “ laid his hand on his 
wmorl,” ec. 8c, Tha sory in in Noble, 1, 91; with no authority but thas of 
‘Carrion Heath. Other sony of hin worp soldiers, Royalivte these: there arn 
various Cousin Cromvells that confnsedly turn up on both siden of the quar 
rol. — Robert Cromwell, our Oliver's Father, was the nixt Bevtber of the 
Hinchinbrook Knight. The third Brother, second uncle, was 

2 Henry Cromwell, of Upwood soar Kamsey More: adventurer in the 
Virginia Company; sat in Parliawout 1609-1611; one of bis daughters 
Mrs. St. Jobn. Died 1690 (Noble, t. 28). 

3. Richard: “buys in 1607" n bit of ground in Huntingdon ; died "nt 
Hamwey," 1695) was Member for Huntingdon in Queen Elizateth’s tme:— 
Lived in Ramey | Is buried ak Upwood, 

4 Sir Philip: Biggin House; Kaightod at Whiteball, 1606 (Noble, 4, at). 


atid porns Pedigrees ;”— year not given; eay aboat 165, when the led, "bors 
1627," wae in his 16th year? I have found uo bint of thie affale in any other 
quarter, not in the wildest Noynlist-Birkendead or Walker's-[niepeastency 


Pe 
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our Oliver’s Aunts one was Mrs, Hampden of Great Hampden, 
Bueks: an opulent, zealous person, not without ambitiona; 
already a widow and mother of two Boys, one of whom 
proved very colebrated as Jomy Hamrpen ;—she was Robert 
Cromwoll’s Sister. Another Cromwell Aunt of Oliver's was 
married to “Whalley, heir of the Whalley family in Notts; 
another to the “heir of the Dunches of Pusey, in Berkshire ;”” 
another to— In short the stories of Oliver's “poverty,” if 
they were otherwise of any moment, are all false; and should 
be mentioned here, if still here, for the dast time. The family 
+-was of the rank of substantial gentry, and duly connected 
with such in the counties round, for three generations back. 
Of the numerous and now mostly forgettable cousinry wo 
specify farther only the Mashams of Obes in Essex, as like 
to be of some cursory interest to us by and by, 


There is no doubt at all but Oliver the Protector’s family 
was related to that of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eesox, tho 


Iampoon ; and consider it vury pomible that a Robert Cromwell haring suf: 
fered “for poisoning an Attomoy,” he may have buen ealled the cousin of 
Cromwell by “Heath and some Podigreos.” But of courme anybody cas 
* poison an Attorney,” and be hangod for itt 


Oliver's Ant Elizabeth was married to William Hampden of Great 
Haropden, Bucks (year not given, Noblo, i. 96, nor at p. 68 of vol. fi; nor in 
Lord Nugent's Memorials of Hampden) ied in 1697 ; she survived him 
67 years, continuing a widow (Noble, il, 69). Buried In Great Hampden 
Chureh, 1664, aged 90. Sho had two sons, Jobin and Richard: Joke, born 
1494, —Richard, an Oliverian too, died in 1689 (Noblo, ii. 70) 

Aunt Joan (elder than Elizabeth) was “ Lardy Barrington ;" Aunt Frances 
(younger) was Mra, Whalley, Richand Whalley of Kerton, Notx; n man of 
mark; shoriff, Sc.; thros wives, children only by hix second, Aunt 

Three childsen:— Thomas Whalley (no years given, Noble, ii. 141) 
died in his father's lifetimw; left a son who was a kind of Royalist, but 
yor had a certain accoptance with Oliver too. Edward Whalley, the famed 
Colonel,” and Heary Whalley, the "Judge-Advocate :" wretabed hogrophice 
of these two are in Noblo, pp. M41, 143-156. Colonel Whalley and Coloael 
Golf, afer the Restoration, flod wo New England ; lived in “caves there, 
and bad a sore time of it: New England, in a vaguo manner, still remembers 


Enough of the Cousinzy !— 
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dors it, * Mauler of Monastories,” in Henry Kighth’s time. The 
same old Fuller, 3 perfectly veracious and most intelligent per~ 
son, does indeed report as of “his own knowledge,” that Oliver 
Protector, once upon a time when Bishop Goodman came dedi- 
eating to him some unreadable semi-popish jargon about the 
“mystery of the Holy Trinity,” and some adulation about 
“his Lordship’s relationship to the former great Purifier of the 
Church,” and Mauler of Monasteries, —answered impatiently, 
My family has no relation to hist” ‘This old Fuller reports, 
as of his own knowledge. I have consulted the unreadable 
semi-popish jargon, for the sake of that Dedication; I find that 
Oliver's relationship to Thomas Cromwell is in any case stated 
wrong there, not right: I reflect farther that Bishop Goodman, 
oftenor called “Bishop Badman" in those times, went over to 
Popery ; had become a miserable impoverished ol piece of 
confusion, and at this time could appear only in the character 
of bogging bore, —when, at any rate, for it was in the year 1653, 
Oliver himself, having just turned out the Long Parliament, 
was busy enough! Linfer therefore that Oliver said ta him 
impatiently, without untrath, “You are quite wrong as to all 
that: good morning!" —and that old Faller, likewiso without 
untruth, reports it as above. 

But, at any rate, there is other very simple evidence en- 
tirely conclusive. Richard or Sir Richard Cromwell, great 

+ The date of Goodman's Book ix 95th Juno, 1663 ; here ls the correct title 
of it (King’s Patnphlets, emall 410, no. 73, § 1); “The two great Mynteries of 
Christian Religion; the Inoffable Trinity and Wonderfal Incarnation: by 
G.G, G." (meaning Godfrey Good locestrontis). Tnforttinate persone 
who hare read Land's writings aro neqnaintel with thls Bishop Goodman, or 
Badman ; ho died a declared Papist. ‘man, his speculations, now become 
jargon to as, wore onor very serious and eloquent to him. Sch is the fate 
that soon overtakes all men who, quitting the * Reemal Melodies,” take up 
thelr abode in the outer Temporary Discords, and seek thelr subsistence there! 
‘This is the part of tho Dedication that concerns us» — 

Mo his Excellency my Lord Oliver Cromwell, Lor! Genaral, My Lord,— 
itty years since, the name of Socinns,” &e.—" Knowing that the Loni Crom 
well (your Lordship's ‘Breat-unclo) was then in groat favor,” &e. “Goorkss 
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grandfather of Oliver Protector, was a man well known in his 
day; had been vary active in the work of suppressing monas- 
teries; a right-hand man to Thomas the Mauler: and indeed 
‘it was on Monastic Property, chiefly or wholly, that he had 
made for himself a sumptuous estate in those Fen regions, 
Now, of this Richard Cromwell there are two Letters to 
‘Thomas Cromwell, “Vicar-General," Earl of Essex, which re 
main yet visible among the Manuscripts of the British Museum; 
in both of which he signs himsolf with his own hand, “your 
most bounden Nephew,”—an evidence sufficient to set the 
point at rest. Copies of the Letters are in my possession; 
but I grudge to inflict them on the reader, One of them, the 
longer of tho two, stands printed, with all or moro than all 
its original misspelling ani confused obscurity, in Noblle:* it 
is dated “Stamford,” without day or year; but the context 
farther dates it ss contemporary with the Lincolnshire Rebel- 
lion, or Anti-Reformation riot, which was dirgotly followed 
by the more formidable “ Pilgrimage of Graco” in Yorkshire 
to the like effect, in the autumn of 15364 Richard, in com 
pany with other higher official persons, represents himself as 
straining every nerve to beat down and extinguish this traitor- 
ous fanatic flame, kindled against the King’s Majesty and his 
Reform of the Church; hus an eye in particular to a certain 
Sir John Thymbleby in Lincolnshire, whom he would fain 
capture ne a ringloador; suggests that the use of arms should 
be prohibited to these treasonous populations, except under 
conditions ;—and seems hastening on, with almost furious 
speed; towants Yorkshire and the Pilgrimage of Grace, we 
may conjecture. The second Letter, also without date except 
“Tuesday,” shadows to us an official man, again on business 
‘of hot haste; journeying from Monastery to Mannstery ; find- 
ing this Superior disposed to comply with the King’s Majesty, 
and that other not disposed, but capable of being made 305 
intimates farther that he will be at bis own House (presum- 
ably Hinchinbrook), and then straightway “home,” and will 
‘report progress to my Lord in person, On the whole, as this 
is the casliest articulate utterance of the Oliver Family; and 
Sime * Horbart (in Kennet, ii. 904, 205), 


— 
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caste a faint glimmer of light, as from a single flintepark, 
into the dead darkness of the foregone century ; and touches 
withal on an acquaintance of ours, the “Prior of Ely,"— 
Robert Steward, last Popish Prior, first Protestant Dean of 
Ely, and brother of Mrs, Robert Cromwell's ancestor, which 
is curious to think of, —we will give the Letter, more espe- 
cially as it is very short: — 


“To my Lord Cromwell, 


“I have mo most humbly commended unto your Lordship, 
I rode on Sunday to Cambridge to my bed;* and the next 
morning was up betimes, parposing to have found at Ely Mr. 
Pollard and Mr. Williams, But they were departed before 
my coming: and go, [they] being at dinner at Somersham 
with the Bishop of Ely, L overtook them [there]. At which 
time, I opened your pleasure unto them in everything. Your 
Lordship, I think, shall shortly perceive the Prior of Ely to 
be of a froward sart, by ovident tokens ;* aa, at our coming 
home, shall be at large related unto you. 

“At the writing hereof we have done nothing at Ramsay ; 
saying that one night I communed with the Abbot; whom I 
found conformable to overything, as shall be at this time 
put in act And then, as your Lordship’s will is, as soon as 
we have done at Ramsey, we go to Peterborough. And from 
thence to my House; and so home.* The which, I trust, shall 
be at the farthest on this day come seven days. 

“That the Blossod Trinity preserve your Lordship’s health f 

“Your Lordship’s most bounden Nephew, 
“Ricranp CuomweLL. 
“From Raxsxy, ox Tuosay in the morning.”* 


1 From London, we my 

* The worda within treekets, [they] and [thors], are adidod for bringing out 
the reseo; a plan wo shall follow in all the Original Lottare of this Collection, 

* Ho proved tamable, Sir Richand,—and made your Greatgrandacn rich, 
for abe conseqnence of that? 

# Brought to legal Mack om white, © To Lenton 

+ MSS. Cectoa, Cloepatza B. IV. p. 208. The envelope anf address are 
‘uot here; but this docket of address, given is a sixteestheentary hand, and 
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‘The other Letter is still more express as to the consanguin- 
ity; it says, among other things, “And louger than I may have 
heart so, as my mest bounden duty is, to serve the King’s 
Grace with boy, goods, and all that ever I am able to make; 
and your Lordship, as Nature and also your manifold kindness 
bindeth,—I beseech Ged I no longer live,” “As Nature 
bindeth.” Richard Cromwell thon thanks him, with a bow to 
the very ground, for “my poore wyef,” who has had some kind 
remembrance from his Lordship; thinks all “his travail but a 
pastime ;" and remains, “at Stemford this Saturday at eleven 
of the clock, your humble Nephew most bounden,” as in the 
other case, A vehement, swift-riding man! Nophew, it has 
been suggested, did not mean in Henry the Eighth’s time so 
strictly as it now does, brother's or sister's son: it meant 
nopos rather, or kinaman of a younger generation: but on all 
hypotheses of {ts meaning, the consanguinity of Oliver Pro- 
tector of England and Thomas Mauler of Monasteries is not 
henceforth to be doubted. 

Another indubitable thing is, That this Richard, your 
Nephew most bounden, has signed himself in various Law- 
deeds and Notarial papers still extant, “Richard Cromwell 
alias Williams ;” also that his sons and grandsons continued 
to sign Cromwell afias Williams; and even that our Oliver 
himself in his youth has been known to sign so. And thon a 
third indnbitable thing on this matter is, That Leland, an 
exact man, sent out by Authority in those years to take cogni- 
zanco, and make report, of certain points connected with the 
Church Establishments in England, and whose well-known 
Stinerary is the fruit of thnt survey, has written in that Work 
these words; under the head, “Commotes’ in Glamorgan- 
shire: ? — 

“Kibworth lieth,” extendoth, “from the mouth of Remny 


ctherwisa lodicated by tho text, is not doubtful ‘The siguatre along, ad 
Yine precoding that, are in Richard's hand. In the Letter printed by Wuble 
the address remains, in the hand of Tlchart’s clerk. 

1 Commote i# the Walsh ward Cirmed, now obsalnte as an officiat division, 
equivalast to emired, hundred. Kibworth Commete i now Kibbor Hem 
ered. 


pacer ay 
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an Hill in the same Commote, called Kerenon, 8 six 
from the mouth of Remny. ‘This Hill gooth as a wall 


overthwart betwixt the Rivers of Thavo and Remny. A two 
miles from this Hill by the south, and a two miles from 
Cardiff, be vestigia of a Pile or Manor Place decayed, at 


Vagiia Newith in tho Parish of Llandaff On the south side 
of thie 1 waa born Richard Williams alias Cromwell, in the 
Parish of Lisailecn.”* 

‘That Hickarl Cromwell, then, was of kindred to Thomas 
Cromwell; that be, and his family after him, signed “aliag 
Wiliiame;” and that Leland, an accurate man, said and 
printed, in the official soene where Richard himself was living 
and emaplouces, Ho was born in Glamorganshiro: theso three 
facts are indubitable ;—but to these three we must limit our 
elves, For, as to the origin of this same “alias Williams,” 
whether it came from the general “ Williamses of Berkshire,” * 
or from “ Morgan Williams a Glamorganshire gontleman mar- 
tied to the sister of Thomas Cromwell,” or from whom or what 
it came, wo have to profess ourselves little able, and indeod 
nob much concerned to decide, Williamses are many: there 
is Richard Cromwell, in that old Letter, hoping to breakfast 
with a Williams at Ely,—but finds both him and Pollard 
gone! Facts, even trifling facts, when indisputable may have 
significance; but Wolsh Podigroes, “with seventy shields of 
arms,” “Glothian Lord of Powys” (prior or posterior to the 
Deluge), though “writton on a parchment eight foot by two 
fect fowr, bearing dato 1602, and belonging to the Miss 
Cromwells of Hampstead,"* are highly unsatisfactory to the 

1“ Rgplia Newith” ts Bolwys Newpld, New Church, as the Welsh peasants 
sill aaine it, though officially iv is now called White Church. Rivor*'Thiare 
moans Taff. ‘Tho description of tho walllike Hill between the two streams, 
‘Taff and Remny, is recoguluably correct : Reveoon, spelt Cecnem,  Ashetroe 
idige,” in wtill the namo of the FIN. 

# Noble, £ 238, collated with Loland (Oxford, 1769), fy, fo)- 56, pp. 87, 38. 
Loland gatherod bis records “ in six yours,” between 1493 and 1540; be died, 
endeavoring to useart them, in 1992, They were long aftarwards pabllshed 


Feame. 
§ Biographia Britannios (London, 1789), iv. 474. 
* Noble, i 1. 
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ingenuous mind! We have to remark two things: First, that 
the Welsh Podigroe, with its seventy shields and ample extent 
of sheepskin, bears date London, 1602; was not put together, 
therefore, till about a hundred years after the birth of Richard, 
and at a great distance from the scene of that event: ciroum- 
stances which affoct tho unheraldic mind with somo misgivings. 
Secondly, that “learned Dugdale,” upon whom mainly, apart 
from these uncertain Welsh sheepskins, the story of this 
‘Welsh descent of the Cromwolls sooms to rest, haa unfortu- 
nately stated the matter in two different ways, —aa boing, and 
then also as not being, —in two places of his learned Lamber- 
Book.’ Which circumstance affects the unheraldie mind with 
atill fataler misgivings, —and in fact raises irrepressibly the 
question and admonition, “ What boots it? Leave the vain 
region of blazonry, of rusty broken shields and gonealoginal 
marinestores; let it remain forever doubtful! The Fates 
themselves have appointed it even so. Let the uncertain 
Simulacrum of a Glothian, prior or posterior to Noah's Deluge, 
hover between us and the utter Void; basing himself on a 
dust-chaos of ruined heraldries, lying genealogics, and saltires 
cheeky, the best he can!” 

‘The small Hamlet and Parish Church of Cromwell, or Cram- 
well (the Well of Crum, whatever that may be), still stands 
on the Eastern edge of Nottinghamshire, not far from the left 
bank of the Trent; simple worshippers still doing in it some 
kind of divine service every Sunday. From this, without any 
ghost to teach us, we can understand that the Cromwell kin- 
dred all got their name,—in very old times indeed. From 
torpedo rubbish-records we learn also, without great difficulty, 
that the Barons Cromwell were summoned to Parliament from 
Edward Second’s time and downward; that they had their 
chief seat at Tattershall in Lincolnshire ; that there were Crom- 
wolls of distinction, and of no distinction, soattered in reason- 
able abundanes over that Fen-country, —Cromwolls Sheriffs 
of their Counties there in Richard's own time? The Putney 
Blacksmith, Father of the MaiZeus, or Hammer that smoto 

1 Dugdale's Baronape, fi. 376, 905. 
# Buller's Worthies, § Cunbridgeshire, &<, 
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“Monasteries on the head, —a Figure worthy to take his place 
beside Hephaistos, or Smith Mimer, if we ever get a Pantheon 
in this Nation, was probably enough himself a Fen-country 
man; one of the junior branches, who came to live by metal- 
lurgy in London hore, Richard, also sprang of the Fens, might 
hare been his kinsman in many ways, have gob the name of 
Willams in many ways, and even beeo born on the Hill be- 
hind Cardiff, independently of Glothian, Enough: Richard 
Cromwell, on a background of heruldie darkness, rises clearly 
visible to us; a man vehemently galloping to and fro, in that 
sixteenth century ; tourneying successfully before King Harry? 
who loved a man; quickening the death-agonies of Monas- 
teries; growing grest on their spoil;—and fated, he also, to 
produce another MaZeus Cromwell that smote a thing or two, 
And eo wo will leave this matter of the Birth and Genealogy, 





CHAPTER IV. 
RVERTS LN OLIVER'S BIOGRAPHY. 


‘Tire few ascertained, or clearly imaginable, Events in Oliver's 
Biography may az well be arranged, for our prosent purpose, 
in the form of annals. 


1603. 


Early in January of this yoar, tho old Grandfather, Sir 
Henry, “the Golden Knight,” at Hinchinbrook, died:* our 
Oliver, not quite four years old, saw faneralia and erapes, saw 
Father and Uncles with grave faces, and understood not well 
what lt meant, —onderstood only, or tried to understand, that 
‘the good old Grandfather was gone away, and would novor pas 

4 Stowe’s Chronicle (London, 1641), p. 580; Stowo's Sureey, Holinshed, Ae 

3 Poor Nobo, unoqual sometimes to tho copying of a Parhsh-reglater, with 


his Jadgment asleep, dates this event 16004 (at p. 20, vol.B).and then placidty 
at p. 40) states a fuet inconsistent therewith, 
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his head any more. Tho maternal Grandfather, at Ely, was 
Yet, and for ahove a dozen years more, living. 

‘The same year, four months afterwards, King James, com- 
ing from the North to take pessossion of the English crown, 
lodged two nights at Hinchinbrook; with royal retinue, with 
immense sumptuosities, uddressings, knight-mukings, ceremo- 
nial exhibitions; which muat have been a grand treat for little 
Oliver. His Majesty came from the Belvoir-Custle region, 
“hunting all the way,” on the afternoon of Wednesday, 27th * 
April, 1603; and set off, through Huntingdon aud Godman- 
chester, towards Royston, on Friday forenoon,’ The Cam- 
bridge Doctors brought him an Address while here; Uncle 
Oliver, besides the rainously splendid entertainments, gave 
him hounds, horses and astonishing gifts at his departure. Tn 
return there were Kuights created, Sir Oliver first of the batch, 
‘we may suppose; King James had decided that there should 
be no reflection for the want of Knights at least. Among the 
large batches manufactured next year was Thomas Steward of 
Ely, henceforth Sir Thomas, Mrs. Robert Cromwell's Brother, 
our Oliver’s Unele, Hinchinbrook got great honor by this 
and other royal visits; but found it, by and by, a denr-bought 
honor, — 

Oliver's Biographors, or rather Carrion Heath his first Biog- 
mpher whom the others havo copied, introduce various talos 
into these early years of Oliver; of his being run away with 
by an ape along the leads of Hinchinbrook, and England being 
all but delivered from him, had the Fates so ordered its of hia 
seeing prophetic epectres ; of his robbing orchards, and fight- 
ing tyrannously with boys; of his acting in Sehool Plays; of 
his &c, &e. —The whole of which, grounded on “Human Stu- 
pidity” and Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Christian 
burial onco for all. Oliver attended the Public School of 
Huntingdon, which was then conducted by a worthy Dr, Beard, 
of whose writing T possess a Book,* of whom we shall hear 


3 Stowo's Chronicle, 812, fin. 

1 Tle Theatre of Gets Jualgments: by Thomar Board, Doctor of Divinity, 
owt Preacher of the Word of God in the Town of Hustingdon : Thin Eeition,iv- 
ereased ty many nex Examples ( Examples" of Gol’s Justice vindicating itself 
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again: he learned, to appearance moderately well, what the 
sons of other gentlemen were taught in such places; went 
through the universal destinies which conduct all men from 
childhood to youth, in a way not particularized in any one 
point by an authentic record, Readers of lively imagination 
can follow him on his bird-nesting expeditions, to the top of 
“Barnabee’s big Tree,” and else-whither, if they choose; on 
his fon-fowling expeditions, social sports and labors manifold; 
* vacation-visits to his Uncles, to Aunt Hampden and Cousin 
John among others: all these things must have been; but how 
they specially were is forever hidden from all men. He had 
Kindred of the sort above specified; parents of the sort above 
specified, rigorous yet affectionate persons, and very religious, 
ag all rational persons then were. He had two sisters elder, 
and gradually four younger; tho only boy among seven. 
Readers must fancy his growth there, in the North end of 
Huntingdon, in the beginning of the Seventeenth Contury, as 
thoy can, 
Tn January, 1603-4, was held at Hampton Court a kind of 


‘openly on Violators of God's Law,—that is the parpart of the Book): Lou= 
don, 1631.— A. Kindly fugenious little Book; still partly readable, almost 
Jovable; some thin but real vein of perennial ingenuity and goodness recog. 
imblo init. What ono might call a Set of  Percy-Anecdotes ;" but Auec= 
dotos aathentie, sclomnly celect, aud with a purpeew: " Percy-Anecdates " for 
& more camest Century than enrs! Dedicated to the Mayor and urgossos 
of Huntingdon,—for sandry good reasons; among others, "because, Mr, 
Mayor, you wore my scholar, and brought up ia my house.” 

* Hore, more fitly perkaps than afterwards, it may be bronght to mind, 
that the English year In those times did not begin till March; that New: 
‘Year's Day wus tho 26th of March. Soin England, at that time, in all records, 
seritings und books; as indeed Lu official reconts it continned eo till 1752. Lo 
Scotland it was already not so; the year began with Jannary thero ever since 
1600; —as fn all Catholic countries it hail done ever since the Papal alteration 
“of the Style in 1582 ; and nx in most Protestant countries, excepting England, 
‘it soon after that began todo. Scotland in respect of the day ef the month still 
followed the Old Style. 

‘“ NewTear’s Day tho 29th of March)” this Is tha whole compass of the 
fatt; with which o reader in thoes old books hae, not without more difficulty 
‘tha he expects, to familiarinn himeelf, Is has cceasioned more inisdazinss 
‘Gol consequent contusions to modem eiitorlal persons than any otber a+ 
simple elreumstunce. So learned a man sa Whitaker Historian of Whalley, 


= 
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‘Theological Convention, of intenso interest all over England, 
and doubtless at Huntingdon too; now very dimly known, if 
at all known, as the “Hampton-Court Conference” It was 
a mocting for tho settlement of some dissentient humora in 
religion. The Millennary Petition, — what we should now call 
the “Monster Petition,” for the like in number of signatures 
was never seen before,—signed by acar a thousand Clergy- 
men, of pious straitened consciences: this and various other 
Petitions to his Majesty, by perions of pious straitened con- 
seiences, had been presented; craving relief in some cere 
menial pointe, which, a2 they found no warrant for them in 
the Bible, they suspected (with a very natural shudder in that 
case) to savor of Idol-worship and Mimoetie Dramaturgy, instead 
of God-worship, and to be very dangerous indeed for a man to 
have concern with! Hampton-Court Conference was aooord- 
ingly summoned. Four world-famous Doctors, from Oxford 
and Cambridge, represented the pious straitened class, now 
beginning to be generally conspicuous under the nickname 
Puritans, Tho Archbishop, the Bishop of London, also world- 
famous men, with a considerable reserve of other bishops, deans 
and dignitaries, appeared for the Church by itself Church. 
Lord Chancellor, the renowned Egerton, and the highest off- 
cial persons, many lords and courtiers with a tineture of sacred 
science, in fact the flower of England, appeared as witnesses ; 
with breathless interest. The King himself presided; having 
real gifts of specch, and being very learned in Theology, — 
which it waz not then ridiculous but glorious for him to be. 


‘editing Sir George Riadelife'e (London, 1810), with the lofty air 
which wits well on him on other occadions, lias altogether forgotten the above 
raall cirenmstance; in consequence of which we have Oxford Carriers dying 
in Jannary, or the fint half of Mareb, and to oar great amazomnat going om 
to forward buttor-boxes in the May following ;—nnd similar mimcles not o 
fow occurring : and in mhort the whole Correspoudonco ia jumbled to pieces ; 
a due bit of topsy-turvy being introduced Into the Spring of every year) and 
the learned Editor sits, with hia lofty air, presiding over mere Chaos come 
again!—In the text hore, we of course tranalsto into the modem year, but 
Teaving the day of the month as we find tk; and if for grentar awurance both 
forms be written down, as for instance 1603-6, tho just figure is always the 
‘macdem ones 1605=4 means 1604 for our calendar. — 
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kept full of nows, and never wanted for pabulum! But from 
the day of his Birth, which is jotted down, as above, in the 
Parish-register of St, John’s Huntingdon, there is no othor 
authentic jotting or direct record concerning Oliver himself to 
be mot with anywhere, till in the Admission-Book of Siduey- 
Sussex College, Cambridge, we come to this, 


1616. 


A Festo Annunciationis ad Festum Sancti Michaelis Arch« 
angeli, 1616: such (meaning merely, From New-year'sday, or 
25th March, to 29th September) is the general Heading of the 
List of Scholars, or Adméssi, for that Term ;—and first in 
order there stands, “ Oliveriue Cromwell Huntingdoniensis acd- 
inixsus ad commentum Sociorum, Apritis vicestmo tertio ; Tutore 
Mugistro Ricardo Howtet:” Oliver Cromwell from Hunting 
don admitted Fellow Commoner, 23d April, 1616; Tutor Mx, 
Richard Howlet,— Between which and the next Entry some 
zealous individual of later date has crowded in these lines ¢ 
“Hie fuit grandis illo Impostor, Carnifen perditissimus, que 
plentissimo Bege Carole Primo nefarid cada sublato, ipsum 
usurpavit Thronum, et Tria Regna per quingue ferme annorum 
spatium, sub Protectoris nomine, indomit@ tyrannide vexavit.” 
Had the zealous individual epecifically dated this entry, it 
had been a slight improvement, —on a thing not much im- 
provable, We can guess, After 1660, and not long after. 

Curions enough, of all days, on this same day Shakspearo, 
as his stone monument still testifies, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
died:— 





Obit Anno Domini 1618. 
Heats 1. Die 23 Ape”? 
While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of Sidney-Sussex 
College, William Shakspoare was taking his farewell of this 
world. Oliver's Father had, most likely, come with him; 
it is but some fifteen miles from Huntingdon; you ean go 
and come inaday. Oliver's Father saw Oliver write in the 
Album at Cambridge: at Stratford, Shakspeare’s Ann Hatha 
¥ Noble, i 254; 
? Collice's Life of Shatapeare 
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way was weeping over his bed, ‘The first world great thing 
that remains of English History, the Literatur of Shakspeare, 
was ending; the second worldgreat thing that semains of 
English History, the armed Appeal of Puritanism to the In- 
visible God of Heaven against many very visible Devils, on 
Rarth and Elsewhere, was, so to speak, beginning. They 
have their exits and their entrances. And one People, in its 
time, plays many parts. 

‘Chevalier Florian, in his Life of Cervantes, has remarked 
that Shakspoare'’s death-day, 232 of April, 1616, was likewise 
that of Cervantes at Madrid, “Twenty-third of April” is, 
aure cnough, the authentic Spanish date: but Chevalier Florian 
hag omitted to notice that the English twenty-third is of Old 
Style. The brave Miguel died ten dayx before Shakspeare; and 
already lay buried, smoothed right nobly into his long rest, 
The Historical Student can meditate on these things. — 

In the foregoing winter, here in England, there was much 

trying of Ker Barl of Somerset and my Lady ance of Essex, 
and the poisoners of Overbury; and before Christmas the 
inferior murderers and infamous persons wore mostly got 
hanged; and in these very days, while Oliver began his 
studies, my Lord of Somerset and my Tady were tried, and 
not hanged. And ChiefJustice Coke, Coke upon Lyttleton, 
had got into difficulties by the business, And England gen- 
erally was overspread with a very fetid atmosphere of Court- 
news, murders, and divorce-cases, in those months; which 
still a little affects even the History of England. Poor Somer- 
eet Ker, King's favorite, “son of the Laird of Fornishiret,” 
he and his extremely unedifying affairs,—except as they 
might transiently affect the nostrils of some Cromwell of 
importanee,—do not much belong to the History of Eng- 
land! Carrion ought at length to be buried. Alas, if  wiee 
memory” is ever to prevail, there is need of much “wise 
oblivion ” first, — 
Oliver's Tutor in Cambridge, of whom legible History and 1 
know nothing, was “ Magister Richard Howlet ; "whom readers 
must fancy a grave ancient Puritan and Scholar, in dark anti- 
quarian clothes and dark antiquarinn ideas, according | 
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faculty. The indubitable fact is, that he Richard B 
in Sidney-Sussex College, with his best ability, nd 





how, of what quality, with what method, with what 1 
will remuin extremely obscure to every one. In spite of 


tains of books, go are books written, all grows very obscure. 
Abont this samo date, George Radcliffe, Wentworth Str 

George, at Oxfond, finds his green-baize table-cover, which | 
mother had sent him, too small; has it eut into “st 

and goes about with the same! So unfashionable were 
Gontlomen Commonors! Quoon Elizabsth was the first persom 
in this country who ever wore knit stockings. « 


161f. = 
Tn Maroh of this year, 1617, there was another royal visit at 
Hinchinbrook.* But this time, I conceive, the royal entertain= 
ment would be much more moderate ; Sir Oliver's purse grow. — 
ing lank. Over in Huntingdon, Robert Cromwell was lying 
sick, somewhat indifferent to royal progresses. 3 
King James, this time, was returning northward to visit 
poor old Scotland again, to get his Pretended-Bishops set into: 
notivity, if he could. It is well known that he could not, to 
any satisfactory extent, neither now nor afterwards: his Pre 
tended-Bishops, whom by cunning means he did get instituted, 
had the name of Bishops, but next to none of the authority, 
of the respect, or, alas, even of the cash, suitable to the reality 
of that office. ‘They were by the Scotch People dorisively 
called Zuichan Bishops. — Did tho reader ever sec, or fancy int 
his mind, a Tulchan? A Tulchan is, or rather was, for the 
+)“ Ustvansrre Cortrek, Oxronp, 4th Dee, 1610. 
“Lovie Moraxn,—. . , Sond also, Tpiray you, by Briggs [this ts Briggs 
the Carrier, who ales tn dannary, and continoes forwarding butter in May), 
green tablecloth of « yard and balf w quarter, and two nen tablecloths { 
~ Hf tho green tablecloth be too little, I will make a paix of warm stock: 
age of fe. ~.—= Thus remembering my humble a ea Joare,— | 
‘Your loving Son, Gnono® Rarcurrn.” 
Rodaliffe's Letters, by Whitaker (Leadon, 1810), pp. 64, 65 | 
Progresses. 





* Camden's Annals; Nichols's 
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thing is long since obsolete, a Calfskin stuffed into the rude 
similitude of a Calf, — similar enough to deceive the imperfect 
perceptive organs of a Cow. At milking-time the Tulchan, 
with head duly bent, was set as if to suck; the fond cow look- 
ing round fancied that her calf was busy, and that all was 
right, and so gave her milk freely, which the cunning maid 
‘was straining in white abundance into her pail all the while! 
‘The Scotch milkmaids in those days cried, Where is the 'Tal- 
chan; is the Tulchan ready?” So of the Bishops. Scoteh 
Lairds were eager enough to “milk” the Church Lands and 
‘Tithes, to got the rents out of them freely, which was not 
always easy. They were glad to construct a Form of Bishops 
to please the King and Church, and make the milk oome with 
out disturbance. The reader now knows what a Talchan 
Bishop was. A picce of mechanism constructed not without 
difficulty, in Parliament and King’s Council, among the Seots ; 
and torn asunder afterwards with dreadful lamer, and seat~ 
tered to the four winds, ‘so soon as the Cow became awake 
to it!— 

Villiers Buckingham, the new favorite, of whom we say 
little,-was of the royal purty here, Dr. Laud, too, King’s 
Chaplain, Arehdescon of Huntingdon, attended the King on 
this occasion; had once more the pleasure of secing Hunt 
ingdon, the cradle of his promotions, and the birthplace of 
Oliver. fn Scotland, Dr. Land, much to his regret, found 
“no religion at all,” no surplices, no altars in the east or 
anywhere; no bowing, no responding; not the smallest regu- 
larity of fuglemanship or devotional drill-exercise; in short 
“no religion at all that T could see,"—which grieved me 
much." 

What to us is greatly more momentous: while these royal 
things went on in Scotland, in the end of this same June at 
Huntingdon, Robert Cromwell died. His Will ix dated 6th 
Jone" His burial-day is marked in the Church of All-Saints, 
Ath Juno, 1617. For Oliver, the chief mournor, one of the 
most pregnant epochs. The same year, died his old Grand. 

3 Wharton's Zoud (London, 1695), pp. 27, 168, 188 
2 Note, bs. “ 
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father Steward, at Ely. Mrs. Robert Cromwell saw 

once fatherless and a second time widowed in this year 

reayement. Left with six daughters and an only son, of 

‘throe wore come to years. 

Oliver was now, therefore, a young heir; his age ei 

last April, How many of his Sisters, or whether any of 

wore yot settled, we do not learn from Noblo’s confused 

ing of records or otherwise, Of this Huntingdon 

and its new head, we learn next to nothing by direct 

but can decisively euough, by inference, discern several 

“ Oliver returned no more to Cambridge.” It was now fit that, 

he should take his Fathers place here at Huntingdon, that he 

should, by the awiftest method, qualify himself in some degree 
for that. 

The universal very oredible tradition is, that he, “soon 
after,” proceeded to London, to guin some knowledge of Law, 
“Soon after” will mean certain months, we know not how 
many, after July, 1617. Noble says, he was entered “ of Line 
coln’s Inn.” Tho Books of Lincoln's Lon, of Gray’s Inn, of all 
the Inns of Court have been searched; and thore is no Oliver 
Cromwell found in them. The Books of Gray's Inn con 
tain these Cromwell Names, which are perhaps worth tran 
soribing :— 

“Thotnas Crommell, 1524; Francis Cromwell, 1561 5 
Gilbert Cromwell, 1609; Henry Cromwell, 1620; 
Honey Cromwell, 221 Fobrusry, 1653.” 
Tho first of which seems to me probably or possibly to moan 
Thomas Cromwell Malleus Monachorum, at that time returned 
from his Italian adventures, and in the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey ;—taking the opportunity of hearing the “readers,” 
old Benchers who then actually read, and of learning Law. 
The Henry Cromwell of February, 1653—4 is expressly entered 
as “Second sonne to his Highness Oliver, Lord Protector :” 
an interesting little fact, since it is an indisputable one, For 
‘the rest, Henry Cromwell waa already a Colonel in the Army 
_ in 10511 in 1654, during the spring months he was in Ire- 


1 Old Newspaper, in Cromuevilianay p. De 


ss — 
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land: in the month of June he was at Chippenham in Cam- 
bridgeshire with his fatherin-law, being already married ;* 
and next year he went again on political business to Ireland, 
where he before long became Lord Deputy :* if for a while, in 
the end of 1654, he did attend in Gray's Inn, it ean only have 
been, like his predecessor the Madlous, to gain some inkling of 
Law for general purposes ; and not with any view towards Ad- 
voeateship, which did not lie in hig course atall, and was never 
very lovely either to his Father or himsolf. Oliver Cromwell's, 
as we said, is not a name found in any of the Books in that 
period. 

Whanee is to be inferred that Olivor was never of any Inn; 
that he never meant to be a professional Lawyer ; that he had 
entered himself merely in the chambers of some learned gentle- 
man, with an eye to obtain somo tincture of Law, for doing 
County Magistracy, and the other duties of a gentloman citizen, 
in a reputable manner, ‘The stories of his wild living while in 
Town, of his gambling and so forth, rest likewise exclusively 
on Carrion Heath; and solicit oblivion and Christian burial 
from all men. Wo cannot but believe he did go to Town to 
gain some knowledge of Law. But when he went, how long 
ho stayed, cannot bo known oxoopt approximately by yonrs ; 
under whom ho studied, with what fruit, how he conducted 
himself ws a young man and lawstudent, cannot be known at 
all. Of evidence that he ever lived a wild life about Town or 
elsewhere, thero oxists no particle. To assert the affirmative 
was then @ great reproach to him; fit for Carrion Heath and 
others: it would be now, in our present strange condition of 
the Moral Law, one knows not what, With a Moral Law gono 
all to such a state of moonshino; with the hard Stone-tables, 
the god-given Precepts and eternal Penalties, dissolved all in 
cant and mealy-mouthed official flourishings, — it might per- 

+" 10 May, 1653, — Me. Henry Cromwoll to Elizaboth Russe!” (Registers 
of Kensington Church, in Faulkener's History of Kensington, p. 360). 

2 Here are the saccesnivo datos; 4th March, 1653-4, he arrives at Deblin 
(Thutloe's State Pupers, ii. 149); in at Chippenham, 1th June, 1654 (0b. i, 
391): arrives at Choster on his way to Ireland again, 22d June, 1609 (i, ili. 
581) ;— produces his commission as Lord Deputy, 24th or 23th November, 
1657 (Noble, i, 202), 





in a sense all England, looking on. A cold hoanfrosty m 
ing. Eurlof Arundel, now known tous by his Greek 
Earl of Doncaster (“Sardanapalus” Hay, ultimately 
Carlisle); these with other earls and dignitaries sas lo 


and also succeeded, in many things in his time: he r 
home “with his brain and his heart broken,” as he said; 
and the Spaniards, who found King James willing, now wi 
that he should die. A very tragic scene. Such a man, wil 





it to break with dignity. Somewtig 
proudly he laid his old gray head on the block; as if saying, — 
in better than words, *‘Thoro then!” ‘Tho Sheriff offered to 
let him warm himself again, within doors again at a fire, 
“Nay, let us be swift,” said Raleigh; “in few minutes my 
aguo will return upon mo, and if Ibe not dead before that, 
they will aay I tremble for fear.” —1f Oliver, among the “im- 
mense crowd,” saw this scene, as is conceivable enough, he 
would not want for reflections on it. 
What is more apparent to us, Oliver in these days is a 
visitor in Sir James Bourchier’s Town residence, Sir James 
Bourchior, Knight, a civic gentleman; not connected at all with 
‘the old Bourchiors Earls of Essex, says my heraldic friend ; 
‘but seemingly come of City merchants rather, who by some of 
+ Camden ; Bing, Britan, 
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their quarbarings and cognizances appear to lave been “ Fur. 
riers,” says he: —Like enough. Not less but more important, 
it appears this Sir James Bourchior was a man of some opu- 
lence, and had daughters ; had a daughter Elizabeth, not with- 
out charms for the youthful heart, Moreover he had landed 
property near Felsted in Dssex, where his usual residence was, 
Felated, where there is still a kind of School or Free-School, 
which was of more note in those days than now, That Oliver 
visited in Sir James's in Town or elsewhere, we discover with 
great certainty by the next written record of him. 


1620, 


The Registers of St, Giles’s Church, Cripplogate, London, 
are written’ by a thind party as usual, and have no autograph 
signatures; but in the List of Marriages for “August, 1620,” 
stand these words, still to be read sic: — 

“Oliver Cromwoll to Elizabeth Bourehor, 99." 


Milton's burialentry is in another Book of the same memo. 
rable Church, “12 Nov. 1674;” where alas on the 22d of 
August, 1620, was married. 

Oliver is twenty-one years and four months old on this hia 
wedding-day. He repaired, speedily or straightway we believe, 
to Huntingdon, to his Mother's house, which indeed was now 
his. His Law-tudies, such ay they were, had already ended, 
we infer: he had already set up house with his Mother; and 
was now bringing a wife home; the due arrangements for that 
end having been completed, Mother und Wife were to live 
together; the Sisters had got or were getting married, — 
Noble’s researches and confused jottings do not say specially 
when: the Son, a8 new head of the house, an inexperienced 
head, but a teachable, ever-learning one, was to take his Father's 
place; and with a wise Mother and a good Wife, harmonizing 
tolerably well we shall hope, was to manage as he best might. 
Here be continued, unnoticeable bat easily imaginable by 
‘History, for almost ten years: farming lands; most probably 
attending quarter-sessions; doing the civic, industrial, and 
social duties, in the common way;—living aa bis Fathor 














is 6th February, 1623, of whom also we have almo 
acoount,—except one that can be proved to 
‘The List of his other children shall be given by an 
1623. 

In October, 1623, there was an illumination of | 
a ringing of bells, and gratulation of human h 
Towns in England, and doubtless in Huntingdon too; 
safe return of Prince Charles from Spain without the 
‘A matter of endless joy to all true Englishmen of tha 


» But Spain, even more than Rome, 


chosen throne of Popory; which in that time meant 
and otornal Damnability, Falsity to God's Gospel, love of j 
perous Darkness rather than of suffering Light, ~ infinite | 
ness rashing shortsighted upon infinite peril for this 
and forall worlds. King James, with his worldly-qise e 
orings to marry his son into somo first-rate family, never 
a falsor caloulation than in this grand business of the Sp 
Match. ‘The soul of England abhorred to have any eoneer 
with Spain or things Spanish Spain was as a black Dom- 
dsniol, whioh, had the floors of it been paved with diamonds 
had the Tnfantaof it oome riding in euch aGig of Respectability 
48 was never driven since Phatton’s Sun-Chariot took the 
toad, no honost English soul could wish to have concern with. 
4 Dato of his burial discorered lately, in the old Parish-Rogisier of PelateL 
pay ie ane uens Semecop ete arpa ‘Virar’s hand t 
" Rohetas Cromwell, Filius honorandé wink MO" [Militie] Oliverts Crowell ot 
Hicubethee Usoris qjus, sppultas fuit 81° die Maid 1639. Et Rebertus fait eximid 
Pies fuvenis, Deum timene supris ranitos.” (Seo Edinturyh Review. No, 209, Jane 
‘tary, 1896, p94.) Se that Oliver's Grst great Tow in hie Family was of 
‘this Kldst Soa, then in bie 18th year; aot of a Younger one as was hitherto 
Lae a aaa 
+ — : ~~ ~~ 
ea int ene o Ry as Eat 9.2 
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‘Hence England illuminated itself, The artioulate tendency 
of this Solomon King had unfortunately parted company alto- 
gether with the inarticulate but ineradicable tendency of the 
Country he presided over. Tho Solomon King struggled one 
way; and the English Nation with its very life-fibres was com- 
pelled to struggle another way. The rent by degrees became 
wide enough! 

For the presont, England is all illuminated, anew Parliament 
is summoned; which welcomes the breaking of the Spanish 
Match, as one might welcome the breaking of a Dr. Faustus’s 
Bargain, and a deliverance from the power of sorcerers. Unele 
Oliver sorved in this Parliament, as was his wont, for Hunting- 
donshire. They and the Nation with one voice impelled the 
poor old King to druw out his fighting tools at last, and beard 
this Spanish Apollyon, instead of making marriages with it. 
No Pitt's crosade against French Sansculottiom in the end of 
the Eighteenth Century could be so welcomed by English Pra- 
servers of the Game, as this defiance of the Spanish Apollyon 
was by Englishmen in general in the beginning of the Seven 
teenth. The Palatinate was to be recovered, after all; Prot- 
estantism, the sacred cause of God's Light and Trath against 
the Devil's Falsity and Darkness, was to be fought for and 
secured. Supplies were voted; “drums beat in the City” and 
elsewhors, as they had done three years ago,* to the joy of all 
men, when the Palatinate was first to be “defended :” but now 
it was to be “recovered ;” now a decisive effort was to be made. 
‘The issue, a8 is well known, corresponded ill with these begin- 
nings. Count Mansfeldt mustered his levies here, and set sail; 
but neither France nor any other power would so much as let 
him land. Count Mansfeldt’s levies died of pestilence in their 
ships; “their bodies, thrown ashore on the Dutch const, wore 
eaten by hogs,” till half the armament was dead on shipboard = 
nothing came of it, nothing could come. With a James Stuart 
for Geuvralissimo, there is no good fighting possible. The 
poor King himself soon after died ;* left the matter to develop 
itself in other still fataler ways. 

* 11th June, 1420 (Camden's Arwals). 
? Sunday, 27th March, 1629 (Wilson, fa Kennet, li 790). 
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Heaven and Hell for him; this constitutes the grand fea 
tare of those Puritan, Old-Christian Ages5 this is the element 
which stamps them as Heroic, and has rendered their works — 
great, manlike, fruitful to all generations. It is by far the 
momorablest achievement of our Species; without thab ele- 
ment, in some form or other, nothing of Heroic had ever been 
among us. 

For many centuries, Catholic Christianity, a fit embodiment 
of that divine Sense, had been current more or Jess, making 
the generations noble: and here in England, in the Contary 
ealled the Seventeenth, we see the last aspect of it hitherto, — 
not the last of all, it is to be hoped, Oliver was henceforth 
@ Christian man; believed in God, not on Sundays only, but 
on all days, in alk places and in all cages. 


1624, 


The grievance of Lay Impropriations, complained of in the 
Hampton-Court Conference twenty years ago, having never 
been abated, and many parts of the country being still thought 
insufficiently supplied with Preachers, « plan was this year 
fallen upon to raise by subscription, among persons grieved at 
that stato of matters, a Fund for éuying in euch Impropriations 
‘a8 might offer thomselvos ; for supporting good ministers there- 
with, in destitute places; and for otherwise encouraging the 
ministerial work, The originator of this schemo was “tho 
famous Dr. Preston," ? a Puritan College Doctor of immense 
“fame” in thoso and in prior years; courted even hy the Duke 
of Buckingham, and tempted with the gleam of bishoprios; but 
mouldering now in great oblivion, not famous toany man. His 
scheme, however, was found good. The wealthy London Mer- 
chants, almost all of them Puritans, took it up; and by degrees 
the wealthier Puritans over England at large. Considerable 
ever-increasing funds were subscribod for this pious object; were. 
vested in ““Feoffees;” —who afterwards mude some noise in tha 
world, under that name. They gradually purchased some Ad- 
Yyowsons or Impropriations, such #4 came to market; and hired 
or assisted in hiring, a great many Rens te 

4 Meylia’s Life of Lewd. ~« 





the Publis take it now, if,—we say not the gate of Heat 


but tho gate of the Opposition Hustings were suddenly sh 
against mankind,—if our Opposition Newspapers, and 


general, many of whom were Gentry of his own rank, some of 
them Nobility of much higher rank. A modost devout man, 
solemuly intent “to make his calling and his election sure ;" to 
whom, in crodiblo dinloot, tho Voioo of the Highest had spoken. 
‘Whose oarnostness, sagacity and manful worth gradually mado 
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rank, abounded. Already, either in conscious act or in clear 
tendency, the far greater part of the serious Thought and 
Manhood of England had declared itself Puritan. 


1625. 


Mark Noble, citing Willis’s Notitia, reports that Oliver 
appeared this year as Member “for Huntingdon™ in King 
Charles's first Parliament.” Tt is a mistake; grounded on 
mere blunders and clerical errors, Browne Willis, in his No- 
titia. Partiamentaria, does indeed specify as Member for Hunt- 
ingdonshire an “ Oliver Cromwell, Esq.," who might be our 
Oliver, But tho usnal member in former Parliaments is Sir 
Oliver, our Oliver’s Uncle, Browne Willis must have made, or 
have copied, some slipof the pen. Suppone him to have found 
dn some of his multitudinous parchments, an “Oliver Crom- 
woll, Knight of the Shiro:” and in place of putting in the 
“Sir,” to have put in * Esq. ; "it will solve the whole difficulty. 
Our Oliver, when he indisputably did afterwards enter Parlia- 
tment, came in for Huntingdon Town ; so that, on this hypothe- 
sis, he must have first been Knight of the Shire, and then 
have sunk (an immense fall in those days) to be a Burgh Mem- 
ber; which cannot without other ground be credited, What 
theoriginal Chancery Parchments say of the business, whether 
the error is theirs or Browne Willis’s, 1 cannot decide: on 
inquiry at the Rolls’ Office, it turns out that the Records, for 
some fifty years about this period, have vanished “a good 
while ago.” Whose error it may be, we know not; but an 
error we may safely conclude it is. Sir Oliver was then still 
living at Hinchinbrook, in tho vigor of his years, no reason 
whatever why he should not serve as formerly ; nay, if he had 
withdrawn, his young Nephew, of no fortune for a Knight of 
the Shirs, was not the man to replace him. The Members for 
Huntingdon Town in this Parliament, as in the preceding 
one, aro a Mr. Mainwaring anda Mr. St. John! ‘The County 
Mombers in the preceding Parliament, and in this too with 
the correction of the concluding syllable in this, arc “Edward 
Montague, Esquire,” and “ Oliver Cromwell, Amighs.”" - 

+ Nobile, £100. — - 
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‘More, where he continued still thirty years longer to reside, 
in an eclipsed manner. It was to this houss at Ramsey that 
Oliver, our Oliver, then Captain Cromwell in the Parliament's 
service, paid tho domiciliary visit much talked of in the old 
Books. The mduced Knight, his Uncle, was a Royalist or 
Malignant; and his house had to be searched for arms, for ma 
nitions, for furnishings of any eort, which he might be minded 
to send off to the King, now at York, and 

war, Oliver's dragoons searched with due rigor for the arms; 
while the Captain respectfully conversed with his Unele; and 
oven “insisted” through the interview, say the old Books, 
“on standing uncovered :” which latter circumstance may be 
taken as_an astonishing hypocrisy in him, say the old block- 
head Books. The arms, munitions, furnishings were with all 
igor of law, not with more rigor and not with leas, carried 
away; and Oliver parted with his Unele, for that time, not 
“eraving his blessing,” I think, as the old blockhead Books 
say; but hoping he might, one day, cither get it or a better 
than it, for what ho had now dono. Oliver, while in military 
charge of that country, had probably repeated visits to pay to 
his Uncle; and they know little of the man or of the cireum- 
stances, who suppose there was any likelihood or any necd 
of either insolence or hypocrisy in the course of theaa. 

As for tho old Knight, he seems to have been a man of 
easy temper; givan to aumptuosity of hospitality ; and averse 
to severer duties,’ When his cldeat son, who also showed a 
turn for expense, presented him a schedule of debts, craving 
aid towards the payment of them, Sir Oliver answered with 
a bland sigh, “I wish they were paid.” Various Cromwells, 
sons of bis, nephews of his, besides the great Oliver, took part 
in the Civil War, some on this side, some on that, whove in- 
distinct designations in the old Books are apt to occasion mis- 
takes with modern readers, Sir Oliver vanishes now from 
Hinchinbrook, and all the public business records, into the 
dazker places of the Fens. His name disappears from Willis: 
—in the next Parliament, the Knight of the Shire for Hunt. 
ingdou becomes, instead of him, “ Sir Capell Bedall, Baronet.” 

3 Fuller's Worthies, § 
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‘The purchaser of Hinchinbrook, Sir Sidney Montague, was 
brother of the first Earl of Manchester, brother of the third 
Lord Montague of Boughton; and father of “tho valiant 
Colonel Montague,” valiant General Montague, Admiral Mone 
tague, who, in an altered state of circumstances, became firsh 
Earl of Sandwich, and perished, with a valor worthy of a 
botter gonoralissimo than poor James Duke of York, in the 
Seadight of Solebay (Southwold Bay, on the coast of Suffolk) 
in 16724 

In these same years, for the dates and all other circum- * 
stances of the matter hang dubious in the vague, thore is 
record given by Dugdale, a man of very small authority on 
these Cromwell inatters, of a certain suit instituted, in the 
King’s Council, King’s Court of Requests, or wherever it 
might be, by our Oliver and other relations interested, con= 
corning the lunacy of his Unole, Sir Thomas Steward of Ely. 
Tt seems they alleged, This Uncle’ Steward was incapable of 
managing his affairs, and ought to be restrained under guar 
diaus, Which allegation of theirs, and petition grounded on 
it, the King’s Council saw good to deny: whereupon — Sir 
‘Thomas Steward continued to manago hia affairs, in au in- 
capable or semicapable manner; and nothing followed upon 
it whatever, Which proceeding of Oliver's, if there ever was 
such a proceeding, we are, according to Dugdale, to consider 
‘an act of villany,—if we incline to take that trouble. What 
we know is, That poor Sir Thomas himself did not so con 
sider it; for, by oxpross testament some years afterwards, he 
declared Oliver his heir in chief, and left him considerable 
property, as if nothing had happened. 80 that there is this 
dilemma: If Sir Thomas was imbecile, then Oliver wus right; 
and unloss Sir Thomas was imbecilo, Oliver was not wrong! 
Alas, all calumny and carrion, does it not incessantly ery, 
“Earth, oh, for pity’s sake, a little earth!” 


1628, 


Sir Oliver Cromwell has faded from the Parliamentary 
woens into the deep Fen-country, but Oliver Cromwell, Esq, 


Collins's Peerage (Loreion, 1741), fi. 286-282, 
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appears there as Member for Huntingdon, at Westminster on 
“Monday the 17th of March,” 1627-8. This was the Third 
Parliament of Charles: by much the most notable of all Par 
Hiaments till Charles's Long Parliament met, which proved 
his last. 

Having sharply, with swift impetuosity and indignation, 

dismissed two Parliaments, because they would not “supply” 
him without taking “grievances” along with them; and, mean- 
while and afterwards, having failed in every operation foreign 
and domestic, at Cadiz, at Rhd, at Rochelle; and haying failed, 
too, in gutting supplies by unparliamentary methods, Charles 
“consulted with Sir Robert Cotton what was to be done ;” 
who answered, Summon a Parliament again. So this cele 
brated Parliament was summoned, It met, as we said, in 
March, 1628, and continued with one prorogation till March, 
1629. The two former Parliaments had sat buta few weeks 
each, till they were indignantly hurled asunder again; this 
ane continued nearly a year. Wentworth (Strafford) was of 
this Parliament; Hampden too, Selden, Pym, Holles, and 
others known to us: all these had been of former Parliaments 
as well; Oliver Cromwell, Member for Huntingdon, sat there 
for the first time, 
It is very evident, King Charles, baffled in all his enter- 
prises, and reduced really to a kind of crisis, wished much this 
Parliament should succeed; and took what he must have 
thought incredible pains for that end. ‘The poor King strives 
visibly throughout to control himself, to be soft and patient; 
inwardly writhing and rustling with royal rage. Unfortunate 
King, we see him chafing, stamping, —a very fiery steed, but 
bridjod, check-bitted, by innumerable straps and considera- 
tions; atruggling much to be composed. Alaa, it would not do, 
‘This Parliament was more Puritanie, more intent on rigorous 
Law and divine Gospel, than any other had ever been, As 
indeed all those Parliaments grow strangely in Poritaniam; 
more and ever more earnest rises from the hearts of them all, 
OQ Sacred Majesty, lead us not to Antichrist, to Megality, to 
temporal and eternal Perdition!” The Nobility and Gentry of 
eaenree then a very strange body of men, 
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Squire of the Seventeanth Century clearly appears to have 
believed in Goi, not as a figure of speech, but asa very fact, 
vory awful to the heartof the English Squire. “Ife wore his 
Biblodoctrine round him,” says one, “as our Squire wears 
his shot-belt; went abroad with it, nothing doubting.” King 
Charles was going on his father’s course, only with fright- 
ful acceleration: he and his respectable Traditions and No- 
tions, clothed in old sheepskin and respectable Church-tippets, 
were all pulling one way; England and the Eternal Laws 
pulling another;—the rent fast widening till no man could 
heal it 

‘This was the celebrated Parliament which framed the Peti+ 
tion of Right, and set London all astir with “bells and bon 
fires” at the passing thereof; and did other feats not to be 
particularized here. Across the murkiest clement in which 
any great Entity was ever shown to human creatures, it still 
rises, after much consideration, to tho modern man, in a dim 
but undeniable manner, as a most brave and noble Parliament. 
The like of which were worth its weight in diamonds even 
now ;— but has grown very unattainable now, next door to ine 
erédible now. We have to say that this Parliament chastised 
sycophant Priests, Mainwaring, Sibthorp, and other Arminian 
syeophants, a disgrace to God’s Church; that it had an eye 
to other still more elevated Church-Sycophants, as the main- 
spring of all; but was cautious to give offence by naming them. 
‘That it carefully “abstained from naming the Duke of Buck 
ingham.” That it decided on giving ample subsidies, but not 
till there wore reasonable discussion of grievances. That in 
manner it was most gentle, soft-spoken, cautious, reverential ; 
and in substance most reselute and valiant. ‘Truly with valiant 
pationt energy, in a slow steadfast English manner, it carried, 
aeross infinite confused opposition and discouragement, its 
Petition of Right, and what elso it had to earry. Four hun- 
deed brave men, — brave men and true, after their sort! One 
laments to find such a Parliament smothered under Dryasdust's 
shot-rubbish, The momory of it, could any real anemory of it 
Fis upoa honorable gentlemen and us, might be admonitory, — 
would be astonishing at least. We must clip one extract from 
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Rushworth’s huge Rag-fair of a Book; the mournfulest torpedo 
rubbish-heap, of jewels buried under sordid wreck and dust 
and dead ashes, ona jewel to the wagon-load;—and let the 
reader try to makea visual scene of itashe can. Here, we say, 
is an old Letter, which “old Mr. Chamberlain of the Court of 
Wards,” a gentleman entirely unknown to us, received fresh 
and new, before breakfast, ona June morning of the year 1628 ; 
of which old Letter we, by a good chance," have obtained a copy 
for the reader, It is by Mr. Thomas Alurod, a good Yorkshire 
fiend, Member for Malton in that county ;— written ina hand 
which, if it were not naturally stout, would tremble with emo- 
tion. Worthy Mr, Alured, called also “ Al’red” or “ Aldred ;”" 
uncle or father, we suppose, to a * Colonel Alured,” well known 
afterwards to Oliver and us: he writes; we abridge and pre- 
sent, as follows ;— 
“Fnrpay, 6th Juno, 1628, 

“Sip, — Yesterday was a day of desolation among us in 
Parliament; and this day, we fear, will be the day of our 
dissolution. 

“Upon Tnesday Sir John Eliot moved that as we intended 
to furnish his Majesty with money, we should also supply him 
with counsel. Representing the doloful state of affairs, he 
desired thore might be a Declaration made to the King, of the 
danger wherein the Kingdom stood by the decay and contempt 
of religion, by the insufficiency of his Ministers, by the” &, 
&o. “Sir Hnmpbrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy, said, ‘it 
was a strange 1. a the House commanded Sir John 
Eliot to emis the Chancellor desired, ‘If ho 
went on, he the Chancellor might go ont.’ ‘They all bade him 
“begane :? yot he stayed, and heard Sir John out. ‘The House 
generally inclined to sucha Declaration ; which was acvordingly 
resolved to be set about. 

“Bat next day, Wednesday, wo had a Message from bis Maj- 
esty by tho Speaker, That as the Session was positively to end 

2 Rushworth's Minovical Collections (London, 1682),i 609, 610. (Nove, vols. 


KL and iif. of this Copy are of 1680, x peior edition seemingly ; tv. and v. of 
1692; vi mat vil. of 1701 ; vill, Stratford's Trial, of 1700.) 
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4p a week, we should husband the time, and 
‘businesses without entertaining new {!"—I 

Jess “to pursue our Declaration, we bad, yesterd 
morning, 3 new Message brought us, whiok Th 


his words with weeping. Mr. Pym did the like. Sir B 
Cook [old Coke upon Lyttleton}, overcome with passion, 
the desolation likely to ensue, was forced to sit down wi 
began tospeak, by the abundance of tears.” Oh, Mr. Cha 
lain of the Court of Wards, was the like ever witnosse 
“Yoa, the Speaker in his speech could not refrain from 

ing and shedding of tears Besides a great many whose gi 
made them dumb, But others bore up in that storm, and &y 
couraged the rest.” We resolved ourselves into a Committed, 
to have freer scope for speech ; and called Mr, Whitby to the 
chair. ¥ 


‘The Speaker, always in close communication with his Maj- 
esty, craves leave from us, with much humility, to withdraw 
“for half an hour;” which, though we knew well whither ha 
was going. was readily granted hiu. Jt is ordered, “No other 
man leave the House upon pain of going to the Tower.” Anil 
now the speaking commences, “ frece and frequenter,” being in 
Committee, and old Sir Edward Coke tries it again. 

“Sir Edward Cook told us, ‘He now saw God had not ac- 
cepted of our humble and moderate carriages and fair prococd+ 
ings; and he feared the reason waa, We had not dealt sincerely 
with the King and Country, and made a frue repreventation of 
the causes of all thos miseries. Which he, for his part, re- 
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author and cause of all those miseries was—Tuar Duxr or 
Buexrsonam’ Which was entertained and answered with a 
cheerful acclamation of the House. [Yea, yea! Well moved, 
well spoken! Yea, yca!] As, when one good hound recovers 
the scent, the rest came in with full ory ; 80 they (we) pursued 
it, and every one came home, and laid the blame where he 
thought the fault was,"—on the Duke of Buckingham, to wit. 
“Aud as we were putting it to the question, Whether he 
should be named in our intended Remonstrance as the chief 
cause of all our miseries at home and abroad,—the Speaker, 
having been, not half an hour, bat three hours absent, and 
with the King, returned; bringing this Message, That the 
House should then rive (being about eleven o'clock), adjourn 
till the morrow morning, and no Committees to sit, or other 
business to go on, in the interim.” And so, ever since, King’s 
Majesty, Speaker, Duke and Councillors, they have been medi- 
tating it all night ! 

What we shall expect this morning, therefore, God of 
Heaven knows! We shall meet betimes this morning; partly 
for the business’ sake; and partly because, two days ago, we 
made an order, That whoever comes in after Prayers shall pay 
twelvepence to the poor. 

“Sir, exouse my haste:—and let us have your prayers; 
whereof both you and we have need. I rest, —affectionately 
at your service, 

“THomas Axornp,” 


‘This scene Oliver saw, and formed part of; one of the 
memorablest he was ever in. Why did those old honorable 
gentlemen “weep""? How came tough old Coke upon Lyttle 
ton, one of the toughest men ever made, to melt into tears 
like a girl, and sit down unable to speek? The modern honor- 
able gentleman cannot tell, Let him consider it, and try if ho 
can tell! And then, putting off his Shot-belt, and striving to 
pat on some Bibledoctrine, some earnest God’s truth or other, 
—try if he can discover why he cannot tell !— 





‘The Remonetrance against Buckingham was perfected; the 
hounds having got all upon the scent, 











ey Ma a die Sins bin Ji 
and such a tane in their baying, his Majesty 


and sounding as it might. 
‘The day of prorogation was the 26th of Jane! Ox 
in the latter end of August, John Felton, a short swart 
gontloman of military air, in fact a retired licutenant of 
serious disposition, went out to walk in the eastern part 
London. Walking on Tower Hill, fall of black 
on his own condition, and om the condition of England, anda 
Duke of Buckingham holding all England down into tho jaws 
of ruin and disgrace, —John Felton saw, in evil hour, on some — 
catler’s stall there, a broad sharp hunting-knifs, pricn one. 
shilling. John Felton, with a wild flash in the dark heart of 
him, bought tho said knife; rode down to Portsmoath with 
it, where the great Duke then was; struck the said knife, 
with one fell plunge, into the great Duke's heart. This was 
on Saturday, the 23d of August of this same year* 
Felton was tried; saw that his wild flashing inspiration 
had been not of God, but of Satan. It is known he repented: 
when the deatheentence waa passed on him, he stretched out 
his right hand; eravod that this too, as some small expiation, 
might first be strickon off; which was denied him, as against 
law. He died at Tyburn; his body was swinging in chains 
at Portsmouth;—and much else had gone awry, when the 
Parliament reassombled, im January following, and Oliver 
hase eee 

2 chess i. ‘Hamond 1Eistrange D'Ewes 
wc Se) ant ae stl crennteneoe escieier 
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1629. 

The Parliamont Seasion proved very brief; but very ener 
getic, very extraordinary, “Tonnage and Poundage,” what we 
now call Customhouse Duties, a constant subject of quarrel 
between Charles and his Parliaments hitherto, had again, been 
levied without Parliamentary consent; in the teeth of old 
Tallagia non concedendo, nay oven of the late solemnly con 
firmed Petition of Right; and naturally gave rise to Parliae 
mentary consideration, Merchants had been imprisoned for 
refusing to pay it; Members of Parliament themselves had 
boon “supama’d:” there was a very ravelled coil to deal with 
in regard to Tonnage and Poundage.. Nay the Petition of 
Right itself had been altered in the Printing; a very ugly 
business too. 

In regard to Religion algo, matters looked equally ill. 
Sycophant Mainwaring, just censured in Parliament, had. been 
promoted to a fatter living. Sycophant Montague, in the like 
circumstances, to a Bishopric: Laud was in the net of con: 
secrating him at Croydon, when the news of Buekingham's 
death came thither. There needed to be a Committee of 
Religion. The House resolved itself into a Grand Committeo 
of Religion; and did not want for matter, Bishop Neile of 
Winohostor, Bishop Land now of Loudon, were a frightfully 
ceremonial pair of Bishops; the fountain they of innumerable 
tendencies to Papistry and the oldclothes of Babylon! It 
was in this Committes of Religion, on the 1ith day of Febru- 
ary, 1628-9, that Mz. Cromwell, Member for Huntingdon, slood 
up and made his first Speech, a fragment of which has found 
its way into History, and is now known to all mankiad, He 
said He had heard by rolation from oné Dr, Beard [his old 
Schoolmaster at Huntingdon}, that Dr. Alablaster had preached 
flat Popery at Paul's Cross; and that the Bishop of Winchester 
[Dr. Neile] had commanded him as his Diocesan, He should 
preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, so justly con- 
sured in this House for his sermons, was by the same Bixhop’s 


















a ‘INTRODUCTION. — 


Dr. Beard, as the reader knows, is O 
at Huntingdon ; a grave, speculative, 
‘semingly, — and on a level with the latest neu 


Book called Kphemeris Parliamentaria, professing to 
piled by Thomas Fuller; and actually containing a 
recognizable a4 his, but nothing else that we van so ree 

for “quaint old Fuller" is a man of talent; and this 
looks as if compilod by some spiritual Nightmare, rather 

@ rational Man. Prokiably soie grondy:Printer’s vcimfalaiait 
to whom Thomas, in ill hour, had gold his name, In the Com= 





A new Remonstrance behooves to be resolved upon; Bishops 
Neile and Laud are even to bo samed there, Whereupon, 
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before they could get well “named,” pechaps before Dr. Beard 
had well got up from Huntingdon to testify against them, the 
King hastily interferod. This Parliament, in a fortnight 
more, was dissolved; and that under circumstances of the 
most unparalleled sort. For Speaker Finch, as we have seen, 
was a Courtior, in constant communication with the King: 
one day while these high matters were astir, Speaker Finch 
refused to “put the question,” when ordered by the House! 
Ho said he had orders to the contrary; persisted in that;— 
and at last took to weeping. What was the House to do? 
Adjourn for two days, aud consider what to do? On the 
second day, which was Wednesday, Speaker Finch signified 
that by his Majesty's command they were again adjoyrned till 
Monday next. On Monday next, Speaker Finch, still recusant, 
would not put the former nor indeed any question, having the 
King’s order to adjourn again instantly. He refused; was 
reprimanded, menaced; once more took to weeping; then 
started up to go his ways.. But young Mr. Holles, Denzil 
Holles, the Earl of Clarws second Yon, he and certain other 
honorable members were prepared for that movement: they 
seized Speaker Finch, set him down in his chair, and by main 
foree held him there! A scene of such agitation as was never 
seen in Parliament before, “The House was much troubled.” 
“Let him go!” cried certain Privy Counelllors, Majesty's 
Ministers as we should now call them, who in those days nat 
in front of tho Speaker; “Let Mr. Speaker go!" cried they 
imploringly.— Nol" answered Holles; “God's wounds, ho 
shall eit there till it please the House to rise!” ‘The House, 
in a decisive thongh almost distracted manner, with their 
Speaker thus held down for them, locked their doors; r- 
diacted Three emphatic Resolutions, their Protest against 
Arminianism, against Papistry, against {Megal Tonnage and 
Poundage; and passed the same by acclamation; lettmy no 
man ont, refusing to let even the King’s Usher inj then 
swiftly vanishing 80 soon as the resolutions were passed, for 
they understood the Soldiory was coming. For which surpris- 
ing procedure, vindicated by Necessity the mother of Inven 
4 Rushworth, |. 667-869, 





It was the last Parliament in England for above 
years. The King had taken his course, Tho King wen 
raising supplies without Parliamentary law, by all, 
devices; of which Ship-money may be considered 
original, and sale of Monopolics the moat universal. 
monopoly of “soap” itself was very grievous to men 
soap was dear, and it would not wash, but only blister, 
ceremonial Bishops, Bishop or Archbishop Laud now 
them, —they, on their side, went on diligently hunt 
“Lecturers,” erecting “altars in the east end of c 
charging all clergymen to have, in good repair and ord 
“Four surplices at Allhallowtide.”"* Vexations spiritual 
fiseal, beyond what we can well fancy now, alllicted the souls — 
of men. The English Nation was patient; it endured in 
silence, with prayer that God in justice and mercy would look 
upon it, The King of England with his chief-priests was: 
going one way; the Nation of England by eternal laws was 
going another: the split became too wide for healing, Oliver 
and others seemed now to have done with Parliaments; a 
royal Proclamation forbade them so much as to speak of such 

a thing. ‘ 
1 Third Fdition, “fncronsed with many new examples," in 1631. 


3 Soo many old 
§ Land's Diary, in Laud 
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1630, 


In the “now charter” granted to the Corporation of Hunt 
ingdon, and dated 8th July, 1680, Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, 
Thomas Beard, DD. his old Schoolmaster, and Robert Bar 
nard, Esquire, of whom alsa we may hear again, an: named 
Justices of the Peace for that Borough* 1 suppose there was 
nothing new in this nomination; a mere confirming and con- 
tinuing of what had alruady beon, But the smallest authentic 
fact, any undoubted date or circumstance regarding Oliver and 
his affairs, is to be eagerly laid hold of. 


1631. 


In or soon after 1631, as we laboriously infer from the im- 
broglio reeords of poor Noble, Oliver decided on an enlarged 
sphere of action as a Farmer; sold his properties in Hunting 
don, all ar some of thems rented certain grazinglands at St. 
Ives, five miles down the River, eastward of his native place, 
and removed thither, The Deed of Salo is dated 7th May, 
1631;* the properties are specified as in the pousession of 
himself or his Mother; the sum they yielded was £1,500, 
With this sum Oliver stocked his Grazing-Farm at St. Ives. 
The Mother, we infer, continued to reside at Huntingdon, 
bat withdrawn now from active occupation, into the retire- 
ment befitting a widow advanced in years, There is evon 
some gleam of evidences to that, effect: her. properties are 
sold: but Oliver's children born to him at St, Ives are still 
christened at Huntingdon, in the Church he was used to; 
which may mean also that their good Grandmother was 
still there, 

Properly this was no change in Oliver's old activities; it 
was an enlargement of the sphere of them, His Mother still 
at Huntingdon, within few miles of him, bo could still super- 
intend and protect her existence there, while managing his 
néw operations at St. Tres, He continued here till the sum- 


1 Noble, 4 102, * Ibid, i, 109, 104, 






FATE * 
Bo i 


5 cattle-rmarket in those parts, Tho “Cromwoll B 
“House of Cromwell,” thé &c. &e. are, a# 
in these cases, when you come to try them by the d 
& mere jumble of incredibilities, and oblivious human 
tudos, distressing to the mind. 
But a Letter, one Letter signed Oliver Cromwell and d 


In January of this year Oliver's 
him; a boy, James; who died the after baptism. There 
remained six children, of whom one other died young; it is 
not known st what date. Hore ‘is the List of them, 
4 Noble, & 105, 
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and of those subsequently born; in a Note, elaborated, as 
before, from the imbroglios of Noble.t 

‘This same year, William Prynne firet began to make 9 uoise 
in England. A learned young gentleman “from Swainswick, 


) Ourvan Cromwret's Curnomex, 


(Married to Blizabeth Bourchiee, 22d August, 1620.) 

1. Robert; baptized 12th October, 1691, Named for his Grandfather, No 
farther account of him (oxcept, now, supri, p. 43 u.)¢ he died before ripe 
years. 

2 Oliver ; baptized sth February, (622%; wont to Molsted School. 
"Captain in Harrison's Rogimont,”—no. At Potorborough in 1643 (Noble, 
£498, 194), He died, or was killed the War; date and place not yet 
discoverable, Noble sayn it was ax Appleby ; referring to Whitlocke, ‘Whit 
Locke (p. 318 of Lat edition, 299 of 2d), on ransacking the old Pamphlets, 
turns out to be indisputably in error, ‘The Protector on his death-bed alludes 
to this Cliver's death ; "IL went to my heart ike a dagger, indood it did.” 

3. Bridgor ; baptized 4th August, 1694. Married to Iroton, 15th of Juno, 
1€46 (Noblo, i. 134, in twice in error) ; widow, 96th November, Married 
to Fleotwood (exact date, after long search, remains undiscovered: Noble, 
fi, 385, says “before” Juno, 1652,—at random seemingly). Died at Stoke 
Newington, noar London, September, 1681. 

4 Richard; born 4th October, 1626, At Felsted School, “In Lincoln's 
Tou, 27¢h May, 1647: "au error? Macried, {a 1649, Richard Mayor's daugh- 
tor, of Hursley, Hants. Hirst in Parliament, 1634. Protector, 1698, Dios, 
poor idle Triviality, mt Cheshunt, 12th Joly, 1712. 

5. Henry; baptized at All-Saints (tho rest aro at St, John’s), Huntingdon, 
20th January, 1627-8. Felated School. In the army at sixteen. Captain, 
under Harrison I think, in 1647. Colonel in 1649, and in Ireland with hin 
Father. Lord Deputy there in 1657, In 1660 rotired to Spinney Abbey, 
“near Soham,” nearer Wicken,ia Cambridgeshire. Polish story of Charles 
TE, and the “stablefork" there (Noble, 1.212), Died 23d March, 16738; 
buried fn Wicken Chnreh. A brave man and truo! had he boen named Fro- 
twetor, there had, most likely, boon quite another History of England to write, 
‘at present ! 

4%. Elianboth ; baptind 24 Inky, 1629, Mrw Claypole, 1645—6. Died at 
Jin the morning, Hampton-court, 6th August, 1658,—four wooks before 
her Father, A gracefol, brave and amiable woman. ‘The lamentation about 
Dr, Howit and “ bloodshed” (in Clarendon and others) is fudgn. 

At St. Free and Ely) — 

1. James; baptiend Sth January, 1091-2; died next day. 

8 Mary; baptised (at Hentingvon still) 9h February, 1696-7. Lady 
‘Fanconberg, isth November, 1657. Dean Swift knew her: “handsome and 
Like bor Father." (Journal to Stella, "13th Noy. 1710") Died 14th March. 
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Rapert and others, who came to be well known in our History. 
Elizabeth, tho Widow, was left with a large family of them in 
Holland, very bare of money, of resource, or immediate hope; 
but conducted herself, 23 she had all along done, in a way that 
gained much respect. “Alles fiir Rudin und Ihr, All for Glory 
and Hor,” were the words Duke Berohard of Weimar carried 
on his Flag, through many battles in that ‘Thirty-Yoars War. 
She was of Puritan tendency ; understood to care little about 
the Four surplices at Allhallowtide, and much for the root of 
the matter. 

Attorney-General Noy, in these months, was busy tearing 
up the unfortunate old manufacturers of soap; tormenting man- 
kind very much about soap.' He tore them up irresistibly, 
reduced them to total ruin; good soap became unattainable. 


1633, 


In May, 1633, the second year of Oliver's residence in this 
new Farm, the King’s Majesty, with train onough, passed 
throngh Huntingdonshire, on his way to Scotland to be 
crowned. The lond rustle of him disturbing, for a day, the 
summer husbandries and operations of mankind. His ostensi- 
Die business was to be crowned ; but his intrinsic errand was, 
what his Father's formerly had been, to get his Pretended- 
Bishops set on foot there; his Tulchans converted into real 
Calves ;—in which, as we shall see, he succecded still worse 
than his Pather had done. Dr, Laud, Bishop Laud, now near 
upon Arehbishophood, attended his Majesty thither ax for- 
merly; still found “no religion” there, but trasted now to 
introduce ono, The Chapel at Holyrood-house was fitted up 
with every equipment textile and motallic; and little Bishop 
‘Laud in person “performed the service,” in a way to Mumi- 
nate the benighted natives, as was hoped, —show ther how 
an Artist could do it. He had also some dreadful travelling 
through certain of the savage districts of that country. 

Crossing Huntingdonshire, on this occasion, in his way 
Northward, his Majesty had visited the Establishment of 
Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, on the western border of 

) 


T Rushworth, il. 139, 399, &e. 
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and brought them into the Star-chamber. “God forgive them,” 
writes Bishop Laud, “and grant me patience!” —on hearing 
that they spake harshly of him; not gratefully, but ungrate- 
fully, for all this trouble he took! In the same year, by pro- 
curement of the same zealous Bishop hounding on the same 
inyincible Attorney-General, William Prynne, our unreadable 
friend, Peter Heylin having read him, was brought to the Star- 
chamber; to the Pillory, and had his ears cropt off, for the 
first time ;— who also, strange as it may look, manifested no 
gratitude, but the contrary, for all that trouble !* 


1634, 


Tn the end of this the third year of Oliver's abode at St. 
Ives, came ont the celebrated Writ of Shipmnoney. It was 
the last feat of Attorney-General Noy: a morose, amorphous, 
eynical Law-Pedant, and invincible living heap of learned 
rubbish; once a Patriot in Parliament, till they made him 
Attorney-General, and enlightened his eyes: who had fished up 
from the dustabysses this and other old shadows of “ prece- 
dents,” promising to be of great use in the present distressed 
state of the Finance Department. Parliament being in abey- 
ance, how to raise money was now the grand problem. Noy 
himself was dead before the Writ came out; a vory mixed 
renown following him. ‘The Vintners, says Wood, illuminated 
at his death, made bonfires, and “drank lusty earouses :” bo 
them, as to every man, he had been a sore affliction, His 
heart, on dissection, adds old Anthony, was found “all ehriv- 
elled up like a leather penny-purse;” which gave rise to com- 
ments among the Puritans.* His brain, said the pasquinades 
of the day, was found reduced to a mass of dust, his heart was 
@ bundle of old sheepskin writs, and his belly consisted of a 
barrel of soap.* Some indistinct momory of him still survives, 
as of a grisly Law Plato, and dark Law Monster, kind of In+ 
fernal King, Chief Enchanter in the Domdaniel of Attor- 
neys; one of those frightful men, who, as his contemporaries 

1 Rushworth; Wharton's Laud. 
a Wood's A:henet (Bliss's edition, Loudon, 1815), fie a 
* Rushworth. 





OF OLIVER'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
‘Lerrezs and authentic Utterances of Oliver lie se 
print and manuscript, in hundred repositories, in 
‘of condition and environment, Most of ther, all the 


tant of pbarepkaysialcsoty dong ainbel born eis ala 
printed ; ‘but we cannot in general say, ever read: too 
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authentic Utteranees, as one’s reading yielded them, was a 
comparatively grateful labor; to correct them, elucidate and 
make them legible again, was 4 good historical study. Surely 
“a wise memory” would wish to preserve among men the 
written and spoken words of such a man;—and as for the 
“wise oblivion,” that ix already, by Time and Accident, done 
to our hand. Enough is already lost and destroyed; we need 
‘not, in this partioular case, omit farther, 

Accordingly, whatever words authentically proceeding from 
Oliver himself I could anywhere find yet surviving, T have here 
gathered ; and will now, with such minimum of annotation a3 
may suit that object, offer them to the reader. That is tho 
purport of this Book. T have vontured to believe that, to cen | 
tain patient earnest reuters, theve old dim Tetters of a noble | 
English Man might, as they had dons to myself, become dimly | 
legible again; might dimly present, better than all other evi- 
dence, the noble Ggure of the Man himself again, Certainly 
there is Historical instruction in these Letters :— Historical, 
and perhaps other and better. At least, it is with Heroes and 
god-inspired men that I, for my part, would far rather con- 
verse, in what dialect soever thay speak! Great, ever-fruitful ; 
profitable for reproof, for encouragement, for building up in 
manful purposes and works, are the words of those that in 
‘their day were men. I will sdvise serious persons, interested 
fn England past or present, to try if they can read ao little 
in these Letters of Oliver Cromwell, a man once deeply in- 
terested in tho same object. Heavy as it is, and dim and 
obsolete, there may be worse reading, for such persons in our 
time. 

For the rest, if each Letter look dim, and have little light, 
after all study ;—yot Ict tho Historical reader reflect, such 
light as it has cannot be disputed at all. These words, exposi- 
tory of that day und hour, Oliver Cromwell did see fittest to 
be written down. The Letter hangs there in the dark abysscs 
of the Past: if like a star almost oxtinot, yot like a real etars 
fixed; about which there is no euvilling possible. ‘That auto- 





Sebeartciivsts’C ts dtoalstuite Geen SorSe akan 
every word of it a live coal, in ity time; it was once: 
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any speech. ‘The Intelligence that can, with full satisfaction 
to itself, come out in eloquent speaking, in musical singing, is, 
after all, a small Intelligence, He that works and does some 
Poem, not he that merely says one, is worthy of the name of 
Poet. Cromwell, emblem of the dumb English, is interesting 
to me by the rery inadequaoy of his speech. Heroic insight, 
valor and belief, without words, —how noble is it in compari- 
son to the adroitest flow of words without heroie insight ! 

I have corrected the spelling of these Letters; T have puno- 
tuated, and divided them into paragraphs, in the modern man- 
ner. Tho Originals, so far as I have seen such, have in general 
no paragraphs: if the Letter is short, it ia usually found written 
on the first leaf of the sheet; often with the conclusion, or 
some postscript, subjoined srosawine qn, tho anaxginy — indieat- 
ing that there was no blotting-paper in those days; that the 
hasty writer was loath to turn the leaf. Oliver's spelling and 
pointing are of the sort common to educated persons in his 
time ; and readers that so wish, may have specimens of him in 
abundanee, and of all due dimness, in many printed Books: 
but to us, intent here to have the Letters read and understood, 
it seemed very proper at once and altogether to get rid of that 
encumbrance. Would that the reat wore all aa oasily got rid 
off Hore and there, to bring out the struggling sense, I have 
aided or rectified a word,—but taken care to point out the 
same; whab words in the Text of the Letters are mine, the 
reader will find marked off by brackots: it was of course 
my supreme duty to avoid altering, in any respect, not only 
the sense, but the smallest feature in the physioguomy, of the 
Original. And so, “a minimum of annotation” haying been 
added, what minimum would gerve the purpose, — here are the 
Letters and. Speeches of Oliver Cromwell; of which tho reader, 
with my best wishes, but not with any very high immediate 
hope of mine in that particular, is to make what he can. 

Surely it is far enough from probable that these Letters of 
Cromwell, written originally for quite other objects, and 
selocted not by the Genius of History, but by blind Accident 
which has saved them hitherto and destroyed the rest,—can 
illuminate for @ modern man this Period of vur Anuals, whicl 


——_ 


“Et 
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was not fashionable at all; that stupendous invention of 
* Speech for the purpose of concealing Thought” was not yet 
made. A man wagging the tongue of him, us if it were the 
clapper of a bell to be rung for economic purposes, and not 
60 much as attempting to convey any innor thought, if thought 
he lave, of the matter talked of,—would at that date have 
awakened all the horror in men’s minds, whieh at all dates, and 
at this date too, is due to him. The accursed thing! No man 
as yot dared to do it; all men believing that God would judge 
them. In the History of the Civil War far and wide, I have 
not fallen in with one such phenomenon, Even Archbishop 
Laud and Peter Heylin meant what they say; through their 
words you do look direct into the seragzy conviction they have 
formed: or if “lying Peter" do lie, he at least: knows that 
he is lying! Lord Clarendon, a man of sufficient unveracity 
of heart, to whom indeed whatsoever lias direct veracity of 
jwart is more or less horrible, speaks always in official lan- 
guage; a clothed, nay sometimes even quilted dialect, yet al- 
ways with some considerable body in the heart of it, never 
with none! ‘The use of the human tongue was then other than 
it now is. I counsel the reader to leave all that of Cant, 
Dupery, Machiavelism, and so forth, decisively lying at the 
threshold. He will be wise to believe that these Puritans do 
mean what they say, and to try unimpeded if he can discover — 
what that is, Gradually a very stupendons phenomenon may 
rise on his astonished eye. A practical world based on Belief 
in God;—such as many centuries had seen before, bat as 
never any century since has been privileged to see. It was 
the last glimpse of it in our world, this of English Puritanism + 
very great, very glorious; tragical enough to all thinking 
hearts that look om it from these days of ours. 
My second advice is, Not to imagine that it was Constitu- 
tion, “Liberty of the people to tax themselves,” Privilege of 
Parliament, Triennial or annual Parliaments, or any modifiea- 
tion of these sublime Privileges now waxing somewhat faint 
in our admirstions, that mainly animated our Cromwells, 
Pyms, and Hampiens to the horvic efforts we still admire in’ 
retrospect. Not these very measurable 
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far other and deeper, which could not be measured; of which 
these, and all grand social improvements whatsoever, are the 
corollary. Our ancient Puritan Reformers were, as all Re- 
formers that will ever much benofit this arth are always, 
inspired by a Heavenly Purpose, To see God's own Law, then 
universally acknowledged for complete as it stood in the holy 
Written Book, made good in this world; to sco this, or the 
true unwoariod aim and struggle towards this: it was a thing 
worth living for and dying for! Eternal Justice; that God’s 
Will e done on Earth as it is in Heaven: corollaries enough 
will How from that, if that be there; if that be not there, no 
corollary good for much will dow. It was the general spirit 
of England in the Seventeenth Century. In other somewhat 
sadly disfigured form we have seen the same immortal hope 
take practical ahape in the French Revolution, and once more 
astonish the world. That England should all become a Chureh, 
if you like to name it so: a Church presided aver not by sham- 
priests in “Tour surplices at Allhallowtide,” but by true god- 
consecrated ones, whose hearts the Most High had touched 
and hallowed with his fire: — this was the prayer of many, it 
was the godlike hope and effort of some, 

Our modern methods of Reform differ somewhat, —as in- 
decd the issuo testifies, I will advise my reader to forget the 
modern methods of Reform; not to remember that he has ever 
heard of a modern individual ealied by the name of Reformer, 
if ho would understand what the old meaning of the word was, 
‘Tho Cromwolls, Pyms, Hampdens, who were understood on 
the Royalist side to be firebrands of the Devil, have had still 
worse measure from the Dryasdust Philosophies, and sceptical 
Historios, of later times, They really did resemble firebrands 
of the Devil, if you looked at them through spectacles of a 
certain color. For fire is always fire. But by no spectacles, 
only by mere blinders and rvoden-eyed spectacles, can the 
flamegirt Heavon’s messenger pass fora poor mouldy Pedant 
amo such as this would make him out 

i 

t 

‘On the whole, say not, good reader, as is often done, “It 

then all one as now.” Good rvader, it was considerably 


a yi 
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different then from now. Men indolently say, “The Ages are 
all alike; ever the same sorry cloments over again, in new 
vesture; the issue of it always a melancholy farve-tragedy, in 
one Age ax in another!” Wherein lies very obviously a truth; 
but also in secret a very sad error withal. Sure enough, the 
highest Life touches always, by large sections of it, on the 
vulgar and universal: he that oxpects to see a Hero, or a 
Heroic Age, step forth into practice in yellow Drury-lane 
stage-boots, and speak in blank yerse for itself, will look long 
in vain, Sure enough, in the Heroic Century as in the Un- 
horoic, kuaves and cowards, and cunning greedy persons were 
not wanting, —were, if you will, extremely abundant, But 
the question always remains, Did they lie chained, subordi- 
nate in this world’s business; coorced by eteelwhips, or in 
whatever other effectual way, and sent whimpering into their 
due subterranean abodes, to beat hemp and repent; a true 
neverending attempt going on to handeuf, to silence and sup. 
press them? Or did thoy walk openly abroad, the envy of 
a general valet-population, and bear sway; professing, with- 
out universal anathema, almost with general assent, that they 
were the Orthodox Party, that they, even they, were such 
men as you had right to look for ?— 

Reader, the Ages differ greatly, even infinitely, from one 
another, Considerable tracts of Ages there have been, by far 
the majority indeed, wherein the men, unfortanate mortals, 
‘were a set of mimetic creatures rathor than mens without 

ingight as to this Universe, and its Heights and Abysses; 
without conviction or belief of their own regarding it, at all; — 
who walked merely by hearsays, traditionary cants, black and 
white surplices, and inane confusions;— whose whole Exist- 
ence accordingly was a grimace; nothing original in it, nothing 
genuine or sincere but this only, Their greediness of appetite 
and their faculty of digestion. Such unhappy Ages, too numer- 
ous hero below, the Genius of Mankind indignantly seizes, 
fas disgraceful to the Family, and with Rhadamanthine ruth- 
Tessness — annihilates; tumbles large masses of them swiftly 
into Eternal Night, These are the Unheroic Ages; which 
cannot serve, on the general field of Existence, 
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as inorganic manure. The memory of such Ages fades any 
forever out of the minds of all men. Why should any memory 
of them continue? The fashion of them has passed away; 
and as for geauine substance, they never had any. To no 
heart of a man any more can these Ages become lovely. 
What melodious loving heart will search into their records, 
will sing of them, or celebrate them? Even torpid Dryss- 
dust is forced to give over at last, all creatures declining to 
hear him on that subject; whereupon ensues composure and 
silence, and Oblivion has her 

Good reader, if you be wise, search not for the secret of 
Hermie Ages, which have done great things in this Earth, 
among their falsities, their greedy quackeries and unheroisms? 
Te never ties and never will lic there, Kuaves and quacks,— 
alas, we know they abounded; but the Age was Heroic even. 
because it had declared war to the death with these, and would: 
have neither truce nor trenty with these; and went forth, 
flamecrowned, as with bared sword, and ealled the Most 
High to wituess that it would not endure these !— But now 
for the Lotters of Cromwell themselves, 








PART L 
10 THE BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


16836-1642, 


ee 


LETTER T, 


‘Sr. Ives, a small Town of perhaps fifteen hundred souls, 
stands on the left or Northeastern bank of the River Ouse, in 
flat grassy country, and is still noted as a Cattlemarket in 
those parts, Ite chief historical fame is likely to rest on the 
following one’ remaining Letter of Cromwell's, written there 
on the 11th of January, 1635-6, 

The little Town, of somewhat dingy aspect, and very quies- 
ent except on market-days, runs from Northwest to Southoast, 
parallel to the shore of the Ouse, a short furlong in length: 
it probably, in Cromwell's time, consisted mainly of a row of 
houses fronting the River; the now opposite row, which has 
its back to the River, and still is shorter than the other, etill 
defective at the upper end, was probably built since, In that 
case, the locality we hear of as the “ Green” of St. Ives would 
then be the space which is now covered mainly with eattle- 
pens for market-business, and forms the middle of the street. 
A narrow steep old Bridge, probably the same which Cromwell 
travelled, leads you over, westward, towards Godmanchester, 
where you =gain cross tho Ouse, and get into Huntingdon. 
Eastward out of St. Ives, your route is towards Earith, Ely 
and the heart cf the Fens, 

At the upper or Northwestern extremity of the place s sents 
the Church; Cromwell's old fields being at the 
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tremity. The Chorch from its Church-yard looks down into 
the very River, which is fonced from it by a brick wall Tho 
Ouse flows here, you cannot without study tell in which direo 
tion, fringed with gross redy herbage and bushes; aud is of 
the blackness of Acheron, streaked with foul metallic glitter- 
‘ings and plays of color. For a short space downwards here, 
the banks of it are fully visible; the western row of houses 
being somewhat the shorter, as already hinted: inatend of 
houses here, you have « rough wooden balustrade, and the 
black Acheron of an Ouse Rivor used as a washing-place or 
watering-place for cattle. The old Church, suitable for such 
& population, stands yet as it did in Cromwell's time, except 
perhaps the steeple and pews; tho fagstones in the interior 
are worn deep with the pacing of many generations, The 
steeple is visible from several miles’ distance; a sharp high 
spire, piorcing far up from amid the willow-trees, The coun- 
try hereabouts has all a clammy look, clayey and boggy; the 
produce of it, whether bushes and trees, or grass and crops, 
gives you the notion of something lazy, dropsical, gross. — 
This is St. Ives, a most ancient Cattle-market by the shores 
of the sable Ouse, on the cdge of the Fen-country; where, 
among other things that happened, Oliver Cromwell passed 
five years of his existence as a Farmer and Grazier. Who 
the primitive Joes himself was, remains problematic; Camden 
says he was “Ivo a Porsian;” — surely far out of hia road here! 
From him however, Phantasm as he is (being indeed Nothing, 
—exespt an ancient “stonecoffin,” with bones, and tatters 
of “bright cloth" in it, accidentally ploughed up in this pot, 
And acted on by opaque human wonder, miraculous “dreams,” 
and the “Abbot of Ramsey"),! Church and Village indisputa- 
bly took rise and name; about the Year 1000 or later ;—and 
have stood ever sinoa; being founded on Cattledealing and 
the firm Earth withal, Ives or Yves, the worthy Freoch- 
aman, Bishop of Chartres in the time of our Heary Beauclerk ; 
neither he nor the other French Yves, Patron Saint of Attor- 
noys, have anything to do with this locality ; but miracalous 
§ Hix Legeot (14 Beato Yrone, Fpiscopo Pernd), with due detail, i» Bol- 
laptas, dota Sanctorum, Sunil, wow. i. Teague ‘seeetts 
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“Tvo the Persian Bishop” and that anonymous stone-coffin 
alone. — 

Oliver, as we observed, has left hardly any memorial of him 
telf at St. Ives, The ground he farmed is still partly eapable 
of being specified, certain records or leases being still in exist- 
ence, It lies at the lower or Southeast end of the Town; a 
stagnant, flat tract of land, extending betweon the houses or 
rather kitchen-gardens of St. Ives in that quarter, and the 
banks of the River, which, very tortuous always, has made 
a now bend here, If well drained, this land looke as if it 
would produce abundant grass, but naturally it must be little 
other than a bog. Tall bushy ranges of willow-trees and the 
like, at present, divide it into fields; the River, not visible 
till you are close on it, bounding them all to the South. At 
the top of the flelds next to the Town is an ancient massive 
Barn, stil] used as such; the people call it “Cromwell's Barn:” 
—and nobody can prove that it-was not his! It was evidently 
some ancient man’s or scrics of ancient men’s, 

Quitting St. Ives Fen.ward or Eastward, the last house of 
all, which stands on your right hand among gardens, seemingly 
the best house in the place, and called Slepe Hall, is confi- 
dently pointed out as “Oliver's House,” It is indisputably 
Slepe-Hall House, and Oliver's Farm was rented from the 
estate of Slepe Hall. It is at present used for a Boarding- 
school: the worthy inhabitants believe it to be Oliver's; and 
‘even point out his “Chapel” or secret Puritan Sermon-room 
in the lower story of the honse: no Sermon-room, as you may 
well discern, but to appearance some sort of scullery or wash- 
house or bake-house. “It was here he used to preach,” say 
thoy, Courtesy forbids you to answer, “Never!” But in 
fact thore is no likelihood that this waa Oliver's House at all: 
in its present state it does not seem to be a century old;* and 
originally, as is like, it must have served as residence to the 
Proprietors of Slepe-Hall ontate, not to the Farmer of a part 
thereof. Tradition makes a sad blur of Oliver's memory in 
his native country! We know, and shall know, only this, for 
certain here, That Oliver farmed part or whole of these Slepe 


£ Noble, b 103,106 
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temporal and many » 
ploughs tiled here, the heavenly skies and infernal 
overarched and underarched him bere. 

An fact there is, as it were, nothing whatevor that ti 


Manuscripts in the British Museum. Noble, writing int 
says the old branding-irons, “0, ©,” for marking sheop, ™ 
still used by some Farmer there; but these also, 
ago, are gone, In the Parish-Records of St. Tves, Oliver 
pears twice among some other ten or twelve respectable 

ees /iaetaiing ie 1pahead 1tis.in “bre Ee 
fit annual overseers for the “Highway and Green :*—one of 
the Oliver signatures is now cnt out. Fifty years ago, a vague 
old Parish-clerk had heard from very vague old persons, that: 
Mr. Cromwell had been seen attending divine service in the 
Church with “a piece of red flannel round his neek, being sub- 
ject to inflammation.” Certain letters “ written in a very 
kind style from Oliver Lord Protector to persons in St. Ives,” 
do not now exist; probably never did. Swords “bearing the 
initials of O. C,," swords sent down in the beginning of 1642, 
when War was now imminent, and weapons were yet scarce, 
—do any such still exist? Noble says they were numerous 
in 17875 but nobody is bound to believe him. Walker * tes 
tifies that the Vicar of St. Ives, Rev. Henry Downhall, was 
ejected with his curate in 1642; an act which Cromwell evould 
have hindered, had he been willing to testify that they wers 
fit clergymen. Alas, had he been able! He attended them in 
red flannel, but had not exceedingly rujoiced in them, it would 
seem.— There is, in short, nothing that renders Cromwell’s 

* Bee Nobile: his confused leanings and speculations concerning | 
Peo eh We, int ogee or = 
s Bape oe Cor. ‘Bo also Appeaatix, No 1. 
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existence completely visible to us, even through the smallest 
chink, but this Letter alone, which, copied from the Museum 
Manuscripts, worthy Mr. Harris* has printed for all people 
We slightly rectify the spelling, aud reprint. 


“ To my wery loving friend Mr. Storio, at the Sign of the Dog in 
the Royal Exchange, London: Deliver these. 


“Sr. Ives, bth January, 169, 

“Mn Stonre, — Amongst the catalogue of those good worka 
which your fellow-citizens and our countrymen have done, this 
will not be reckoned for the least, That they have provided for 
tho fording of souls, Building of hospitals provides for men’s 
bodies ; to build material temples is judged a work of piety; 
‘but they that procure spiritual food, they that build up spiritual 
temples, they are the men truly charitable, truly pious. Such 
a work as this was your erocting the Lecturo in our Country; 
in the which you placed Dr. Wells, a man of goodness and in- 
dustry, and ability to do good every way; not short of any I 
Know in England: and I am persuaded that, sithence his com- 
ing, tho Lord hath by him wrought much good among us, 

“Tt only remains now that He who first moved you to this, 
put you forward in the continuance thereof: it was the Lord; 
and therefore to Him lift wo up our hearts that He would per- 
fect it. And surely, Mr, Storie, it were a pitoous thing to soo 
a Lecture fall, in the hands af so many able and godly men, 
as Tam persuaded the founders of this are; in these times, 
whorein we sce they are suppressod, with too much haste and 
Violence, by the enemies of God his Truth. Far be it that so 
muteh guilt should stick to your hands, who live in a City 80 
renowned for the clear shining light of the Gospel. You know, 
Mr. Storic, to withdraw tho pay is to lot fall the Lecturo; for 
who goeth to warfare at his own cost? I beseech you thero- 


of Crowell w tind farrago, published in 1761, “after the manner 
‘of Mr. Baylo,” —a very bad “manner,” moro especially when a Harrie pre- 
sides over it! Yet poor Harrie’s Book, his three Books (ou Cromwell, Charles 
and James I.) hare worth = cart-loade of Rxcerpts, carefully transcribed, = aed 
edited, fas tho way known to wm,“ by shoving up the shaft” ae 
ngs te mites neonate omshem wa teal Saas a 

5—Vol. 7 
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fore in the bowels of Jesus Christ, put it forward, and ke 
good man have his pay. The souls of @od’s children 
bless you for it; and so shall I; and ever rest, © a 
“Your loving Friend in the Lord, x 

“ OLtvER CROMWEEE 


“Commend my hearty love to Mr. Busse, Mr. Beadly, and 
my other good friends, I would havo written to Mr. Busses 
bat I was loath to trouble him with a long letter, and I feared 
T should not receive an answer from him: from you I expect 
‘one 80 soon as conveniently you may, Vale," * . 


Such ig Oliver's first extant Letter. The Royal Exchange 
has been twice burned since this piece of writing was left at 
the Sign of the Dog there. Tho Dog Tavern, Dog Landlord, 
frequenters of the Dog, and all their business and concerament 
thore, and the hardest stone masonry they had, have vanished 
irrecoverable. Like a dream of the Night; like that transient: 
Sign or Effigics of the Talbot Dog, plastered on wood with 
oi] pigments, which invited men to liquor and house-room im 
those days! The personages of Oliver’s Lotter may well be 
unknown to us, 

Of Mr. Story, strangely enough, we have found one other 
notice: he is amongst the Trustees, plous and wealthy citizens 
of London for most part, to whom tho salo of Bishops’ Lands 
is, by act of Parliament, committed, with many instructions 
and conditions, on the 9th of October, 1646.4 “James Story” 
is one of these; their chief is Alderman Fowke. From Oliver's 
expression, “our Country,” it may be inferred or guessed 
that Story was of Huntingdonshire: a man who had gone up 
to London, and prospered in trade, and addicted himself to 

4 Harris (London, 1814), p. 12. ‘hia Lotter, for which Marris, in 1761, 
Yhanks “tho Trusteos of the British Masoum," is not now discoverable in 
‘Vhat Establishment; “a search of three bours throagh all tho Catalogurs, 
assistod by ons of tho Clerks,” reporta itself to ma na frnitlnek — Doves dexint 
sto, nevortheleaw (Sloane MSS. no. 2035, £195, a wonerable brown Auto- 
Btaph}; and in the “ new Catalogue" will be better indicated. “ Buwwo" is 
by no means“ Bunse," as some have conjectured. (Note t Third Edition) 

¥ Scobell's as and Ordinances (Leadon, 1658), p- 99: 
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Poritanism;—rmuch of him, it is like, will never be known! 
Of Buse and Beadly (unless Busse be a misprint for Bunse, 
Alderman Bunee, another of the above “Trustees ’’), there 
remains no vestige. 

Concerning the “Lecture,” however, the reader will recall 
what was said above, of Lecturers, and of Land's eumity to 
them ; of the Feoffees who supported Lecturers, and of Land’s 
final suppression and ruin of those Feoffees in 1633, Mr, 
Story's name is not mentioned in the List of the specific Feof- 
foes ; but it need not be doubted he was a contributor to their 
fund, and probably = loading man among the subscribers. By 
the light of this Letter we may dimly gather that they still 
continued to subscribe, and to forward Lectureships where 
possible, thoagh now in a less ostentatious manner, 

It appears there was a Leeture at Huntingdon: bat his 
Grace of Lambeth, patiently assiduous in hunting down such 
objects, had managed to get that suppressed in 1683) or at 
least to get the King’s consent for suppressing it. ‘This in 
1633. So that “Mr, Wells” could not, in 1636, as my imbe- 
cile friend supposes,* be “the Lecturer in Huntingdon,” wher- 
ever elae he might lecture. Besides Mr. Wells is not in danger 
of suppression by Laud, but by want of cash! Where Mr, 
Wells lectured, no mortal knows, or will ever know, Why 
not at St. Ives on the marketdays? Or he might bo a “ Run. 
ning Lecturer,” not tied to one locality: that is as likely a 
guess as any. 

Whether the call of this Wells Lectureship and Oliver's 
Letter got due return from Mr, Story we cannot now say; but 
judge that the Leotureship—as Lauds star was rapidly on 
the ascendant, and Mr, Story and the Feoffees had already lost 
£1,800 by the work, and had « fine in the Star-chamber still 
hanging over their beads—did in fact come to the ground, 
and trouble no Archbishop or Market Cattledealer with God's 
Gospel any more, Mr. Wells, like the others, vanishes from 
History, or nearly no. Tn the chaos of the King’s Pamphlets 
‘one secms to discern dimly that he sailed for New England, 
and that he returned in better times. Dimly once, in 164% or 

4 Wharton's Lond (Loudon, 1005), p- 537 + Noble, 24. 
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1642, you catch a momentary glimpse of 5 “Mr. Wells? in 
such predicament, and hope it was this Wells, — preaching for 
a friend, “in the afternoon,” in a Church in London2,) 

Reverend Mark Noble says, the above Letter is very curious, 
‘anda convincing proof how far gone Oliver was, at that time, 
in religious enthusiasm.* Yes, my reverend imbecile friend, 
he is clearly one of those singular Christian enthusiasts, who 
believe that they have a soul to be saved, even as you do, my 
reverend imbecile friend, that you have a stomach to be satis- 
fied, —and who likewise, astonishing to say, actually take some 
trouble about that. Far gone indeed, my reverend imbecile 
friend! 

This, then, is what we know of Oliver at St Ives. He wrote 
the above Letter there. He had sold his Properties in Hunt 
ingdon for £1,800; with the whole or with part of which sum 
he stocked certain Grazing-Lands on the Estate of Slepe Hall, 
and farmed the same for a space of some five years. How ho 
lived at St. Ives: how he saluted men on the strests; read 
Bibles; sold cattle ; and walked, with heavy footfall and many 
thoughts, through the Market Green or old narrow lanes in 
St. Ives, by the shore of the black Ouse River, — shall be loft to 
the reader's imagination. There {s in this man talent for farm- 
ing; there are thoughts enough, thoughts bounded by the Ouse 
River, thoughts that go beyond Eternity, —and a groat black 
sea of things that he has never yet been able to think. 

T count the children he had at this time; and find them six: 
Four boys and two girls; the eldest a boy of fourteen, the 
youngest a girl of six ; Robort, Oliver, Bridgot, Richard, Henry, 
Elizabeth. Robert and Oliver, I take it, are gone to Felsted 
School, near Bourchier their Grandfather's in Essex. Sir 
Thomas Bourchier the worshipful Knight, ance of London, 
lives at Felsted; Sir William Masham, another of the sane, 
lives at Otes hard by, as we shall seo. 

Cromwell at the time of writing this Letter was, as he him- 
self might partly think probable, about to quit St Ives. His 
mother’s brother Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, lay sick at Ely 
in those very days, Sir Thomas makes his will in this same 


* Old Pamphlet: Title mislald aud forgotven. * Noble, i 259, 
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month of January, leaving Oliver his principal heir; and on 
the 0th it was all over, and he lay in his last home: “Buried 
‘in tho Cathedral of Ely, 30th January, 1635-6," 

Worth noting, and curious to think of, since it is infixputa- 
‘ble: On the very day while Oliver Cromwell was writing this 
Lotter at St, Ives, two obscure individuals, * Peter Aldridgo 
and Thomas Lane, Assossors of Ship-money,” over in Buvking- 
hamshire, had assembled « Parish Meeting in the Church of 
Groat Kimble, to assess and rate the Shipmoney of the said 
Parish: there, in the cold weather, at the foot of the Chil- 
tern Hills, “11 January, 1635," the Parish did attend, “John 

Esquire,” at the head of them, and by a Return 
still oxtant,' refused to pay the same or any portion thereof, 
—witness the above “ Assessors,” witness aleo two “Parish 
Constables" whom we remit from such unexpected celebrity. 
John Hampden's share for this Parish is thirty-one shillings 
and sizpence ; for another Parish it is twenty shillings; on 
which latter sum, not on the former, John Hampden was 
tried. 


LETTER I 


Orrver removed to Ely very soon after writing the foregoing 
Letter, There iss “receipt for £10” signed by him, dated 
Ely, 10 Juno, 1696;”* and other evidence that he was then 
resident there. He mccveded to his Uncle's Farming of tho 
‘Tithes; the Leases of these, and new Leases of some other 
Small lands or fislds granted him, are still in existences. He 
‘eontinsed here till the time of the Long Parliament; and bis 
Pamily still after that, til] some onaxcertained date, seemingly 
about 1647,? when it became apparent that the Long Parlia- 
ment was not like to rise for a great while yet, and it was 

9 Facsimile Ragraving of i, x Lont Nagent’s Memorials of Hempden (Low 
‘dos, 1852), | 231. 


Noble, i 167. 
* See Appendix, No. 4, last Letter there, (Nate 4 Third Edition) 
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judged expedient that the whole household should 1 
London. His Mother appears to have jolned ima E 
quitted Huntingdon, returned to her native place, n Oy 
grandmother, — was not, however, to end her days t] 

As Sir Thomas Steward, Oliver's Uncle, farmed | 
of Ely, it is reasonable to believe that ho, and Oliver 
him, occupied the house set apart for the Tithe-Farmer' 
as Mark Noble, out of dim ‘Tradition, confidently t 
This is “the house occupied by Mr. Page;”? under 
name, much better than under that of Cromwell, the ft 
tants of Ely now know it. The House, though som 
a frail state, is still standing ; close to St. Mary's Chu 
at the corner of the great Tithe-barn of Ely, or great Squa 
of tithe-barns and offices, — which “is the biggest barn 
England but ono," say the Ely poople. Of this Houso, fo 
Oliver's sake, somo Painter will yet perhaps take a cornest 
likencss : —it is needless to go to Stuntney, out on the Soham: 
road, a3 Oliver's Painters usually do; Oliver never lived there, 
bat only his Mother's cousins! ‘Two years ago this Houso im 
Ely stood empty ; closed finally up, deserted by all the 
as “the Commutation of Tithes " had rendered it superfluous : 
this year (1845), I find itis an Alehouse, with still some chanee 
of standing. It is by no means a sumptuous mansion; but 
may have conveniently held a man of three or four hundred a 

with his family, in those simple times. Some quaint air 

of gentility atill looks through its ragged dilapidation. Ttis of 
two stories, more properly of one and a half; has many windows, 
irregular chimneys and gables. Likely ¢nough Oliver lived 
hore; likely his Grandfather may haye lived here, his Mother 
have been born here. She was now again resident hore, The 
tomb of her first husband and child, Johannes Lynne and poor 
little Catharine. Lynne, is in the Cathedral hard by. “Such 
are the changes which flecting Time procureth.” — 
















The Second extant Letter of Cromwell's ix dated Ely, Octo- 
der, 16987 It will be good to introduce, as briefly us possible, 
4 Noble, £106, 
9 In Appondix, No, 2, another Note ot hia. (Third Edition) 
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‘8 few Historical Dates, to remind the reader what o'clock on 
Sol ES pees giteos ean Letter is a-writin; 

year in London there had been a very strange spectacle 
and in three weeks after, another in Edinburgh, of still more 
significance in English History, 

On the 30th of June, 1637, in Old Palaco-yard, three men, 
gentlemen of education, of good quality, a Barrister, a Physi- 
cian and a Parish Clergyman of London were set on three Pil- 
Tories ; stood openly, as the scum of malefactors, for cortain 
hours there; and then had their oars cut off,—bare knives, 
hot branding-irons,—and their cheeks stamped “ 8.1L.” Sedi- 
tious Libeller; in the sight of a great crowd, “ it 
and looking “pale.”* The men were our old 
Prynne, — poor Prynne who had got into new trouble, and here 
Tost his ears a second and final time, having had them “sewed 
‘on again” before: William Prynne, Barrister; Dr. John Bast- 
Wick; and the Rey. Honry Burton, Minister of Friday-Strect 
Charch Their sin was against Laud and bis surplices at All- 
hallowtide, not against any other man or thing. Prynne 
speaking to the people, defied all Lambeth, with Rome at the 
‘back of it, to argue with him, William Prynne alone, that these 
Practions were according to the Law of England; “and if I 
fail to prove it,” said Prynne, “lot them hang my body at the 
door of that Prison there,” the Gate-house Prison. “ Whereat 
the poople gave a great shout,” —somowhat of an ominous 
one, I think. Bastwick’s wife, on the scaffold, received his 
ears in her lap, and kissed him’ Prynne’s ears the executioner 
“rather sawed than cut.” “Qut me, tear me,” cried Prynne; 
“J fear thes not; I fear the fire of Holl, not theo!” "Tho 
‘Tune sun had shone hot on their faces. Burton, who had dis- 
‘courted eloquent religion all the while, said, when they carried 
‘Kim, near fainting, into a house in King Street, “It is too hot 






















Yiot indeed. For at Edinburgh, on Sunday the 23d of 
F following, Archbishop Tand having now, with great effort 
| much manipulation, got his Scotch Liturgy and Scotch 
4 State Trials (Cobbett’s, London, 1809), iil. 746. 

2 Towers's British Biagraphy. 
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Pretanded-Bishops ready,' brought them fairly out to setion, — 
and Jenny Geddes hurled her stool at their head. “Let as 
road the Colleet of tho day,” mid the Pretended-Bishop from 
amikl his tippeta;—“ De'll colic the wame of thee!” answered 
Jonny, hurling her stocl at his head, “Thow foul thief, wilt 
thou say masy at my lug ?”* I thought we had got done with 
tho mass some time ago;—and here it is again! “A Pape, 
a Pape!" cried others: Stane him!”*——In fact the service 
could not goon atall. This passed in St. Giles's Kirk, Edin- 
burgh, on Sunday, 23d July, 1637. Scotland had endured 
muoh in the bishop way for above thirty years bygone, and 
endeavored to say nothing, bitterly feeling u great deal. But 
how, on small signal, the hour was come. All Edinburgh, all 
Scotland, and behind that all England and Ireland, rose into 
unappeasable commotion on the flight of this stool of Jenny's; 
and his Grace of Canterbury, and King Charles himself, and 
many others had lost their heads before there could be peace 
again. The Scotch People had sworn their Covenant, nob with- 


1 Rushworth, il. 991, 243; fll, Appendix, 159-155 ; &e. 

 —*No soner was the Hook oponed by the Dean of Edinburgh, but 
number of the meaner sort, with clapping of their bnnd» and outerics, made 
8 great wproae; and ono of them, called Jane or Janct Gaddis (yet ring at 
the writing of this relation), flung little foldingtool, wherean abe wat, at 
‘ie Dean's bend, maylsg, ‘Out, thou false thief! dest thou say the mace at my 
Jug} Which wns followed with 90 great sc, There words aro in 
the Continuation of Baker's Chronicle, by Phillips (Milton's Nephew) = fifth 
vedision af Baker (London, 1670), p.47X They are not in the fonrth edition 
‘of Baker, 1605, whieh is tho thrst that contains the Continuation ; they follow 
su here in all tho othors, ‘Thought to be the first gravo mention of Jeauy 
Geddes in Printed History ; = heroine still fauniliar to Tradition worywhere 
fn Scotland. 

Tn a foolish Pamphict, printed in 1661, entitled Edinburgh's Joy, Re, — Joy 


Shr the Blewed Restoration and Annus MfiroiZis,—there is mention made of 
“the immoral Jouct Geddis,” whom tho writer represents ws rejoicing ex 
Gentlngly In thet mimeuloas event; abe prems to be @ well-known parson, 

eahbage-stall at the Tron Kirk,” at thnt date. Burns, in his 


Laing of the Siguet Librasy, Ndioburgh, 
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out “tears ;” and were in these very days of October, 1638, 
while Oliver is writing at Ely, busy with their whole might 
electing their General Assembly, to méct at Glasgow next 
month, I think the 7wohan Apparatus is likely to be some- 
what sharply dealt with, the Cow having become awake to it! 
Great events are in the wind; out of Scotland vague news, of 
unappeasable commotion risen there. 

In the end of that same year, too, there had risen all over 
England hage rumor concerning the Ship-smoney ‘Trial at Lon- 
don. On the 6th of November, 1637, this important Process 
of Mr. Hampden’s began. Learned Mr. St. John, a dark tough 
man, of the toughness of leather, spake with irrefragable law- 
eloquence, law-logie, for three days running, on Mr. Hampden's 
side; and learned Mr. Holborn for three other days ;— pre- 
served yet by Rushworth in acres of typography, unreadablo 
now to all mortals. For other learned gentlemen, tough as 
Teather, spoke on the opposite side; and learned judges ani 
madverted ; —at endless length, amid the expectancy of men. 
‘With brief pauses,-the Trial lasted for three weeks and 
three days. Mr. Hampden became the most famous man in 
England}—by accident partly. The sentence was not de- 
livered till April, 1638; and then it went against Mr. Hamp. 
den: judgment in Exchequer ran to this effect, “Consideratum 
est por cosdem Baronse, quod pradictue Johannes Hampden de 
disdem vigintt solidis oneretur," He must pay the Twenty shil- 
lings, “et inde satixfuciat."* No hope in Law-Courts, then ; 
Petition of Right and Zallagio non concedendo haye become an 
old song. If thore be not hope in Jenny Geddes's stool and 
“ De’il colic the wame of thee,” we are in a bad way !— 

During which great public Transactions, there had been in 
Cromwell's own Fen-country a work of immense local celebrity 
going on: the actual Drainage of the Fens, so long talked about; 
the construction, namely, of the great Bedford Level, to carry 
the Onse River direct into the sea; holding it forcibly aloft in 
strong embankments, for twenty, straight miles or 80; not leave 
ne to meander and stagnate, and in the wet season drown 

the country, as heretofore, This grand work began, Dryasduat 


+ Clarendon. © Rushworth, ii, Appendix, 199210 ; ib. li, 480, 
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in bis bewildered manner knows not when; but it “went on 
rapidly," and had ended in 1637.1 Or rather bad appeared, and 

strongly endeavored, to end in 1657; bat was not yet by any 

means settled and ended; the whole Fen-rogion clamoring that- 
it could not, and should not, end so. In which wide clamor, 

against injustice done in high places, Oliver Cromwell, as is woll 

Known, though otherwise most private quiet man, saw good to 

interfere ; to give therunivorsal inarticulate clamor a voice, and 

gain a remedy for it. He approved himself, as Sir Philip Ware 
wick will testify,* “a man that would set well at the mark," 

that took sure aim, and had a stroke of some weight in him, 

We cannot here afford room to disentangle that affair from the 
dark rubbish-abysses, old and now, in which it lies deep buried : 
suffice it to assure the reader that Oliver did by no means 
“oppose the Draining of the Fens, but was and had been, as 
his Father before him, highly favorable to it; that he opposed 
the King in Council wishing to do# public injustice in regard 
to the Draining of the Feng; and by a “ great meeting at Hunt 
ingdon,” and other good measures, contrived to put a stop to 
the same. Ata time when, as Old Palace-yard might testify, 
that operation of going in the teeth of the royal will was some 
what more perilous than it would be now! ‘This was in 1638, 
according to the good testimony of Warwick? Cromwell an 
quired by it a great popularity in the Fen-country, acquired 
the name or nickname “Lord of the Fens;” and what was 
mach more valuabile, had done the duty of «good citizen, what 
ever he might acquire by it. The disastrous public Events 
which soon followed put a stop to all farther operations in the - 







Fons for a good matiy years. 


‘These clamors of local grievance near at hand, these rumors 
of universal grievance from the distance,— thoy wero part of 
the Day's noises, they were sounding in Cromwell's mind, 
along with many others now silent, while the following Letter 
wont off towards “Sir William Masham’s House callod Otes, 

1 Dugdate's Hit. of Bubenimests ; Cole's, Wells's, he. hee Hiet of the Fens 

2 Warwick's Memoirs (Leadon, 1701), p. 250. 

* Bid.; poor Noble blunders, as he ia aps to Go, 
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in Essex,” in the year 1638.—Of Otes and the Mashams in 
Eassox, thore must likewise, in spite of our strait limits, be a 
word said. The Mashams were distant Cousins of Oliver's; 
this Sir William Masham, or Massam as he is often written, 
prored a conspicuous busy man in the Politics of his time; on 
the Puritan side ;— rose into Oliver’s Council of State at Inst? 
The Mashams became Lords Masham in the next. genorations, 
and so continued for a while; one Lady Masham was a daugh- 
ter of Philosopher Cudworth, and is still remembered as the 
friend of John Locke, whom she tended in his old days; who 
lies buried, as his monument still shows, at the Church of 
High Laver, in the neighborhood of which Otes Mansion stood, 
High Laver, Essex, not far from Harlow Station on tho North- 
eastern Railway. Tho Mashams are all extinct, and their 
Mansion is swept away as if it had not been. “Some 
years ago,” saya my kind informant, “a wealthy Maltster of 
‘Bishop's Stortford became the proprietor by purchase; and 
pullod the Manor-house down; leaving the out-hoases ay cot 
tages to some poor people.” The name Otes, the tomb of 
Tooke, and this undestroyed and now indestructible fraction 
of Rag-paper alone preserve the memory of Mashamdom in 
this world. We modernize the spelling; lot the reader, for 
it may be worth his while, endeavor to modernize the senti- 
ment and subject-matter. 

There is only this farther to be premised, That St. John, 
the celebrated Ship-moncy Barrister, has married for his second 
wife a Consin of Oliver Cromwell's, a Daughter of Uncla 
Henry's, whom we knew at Upwood long ago;* which Cousin, 
and perhaps her learned husband reposing from his arduous 
law-duties along with her, is now on a Summer or Autamn 
visit at Otes, and has lately seen Oliver thers, 


1 His Great-grandson's w/e was, withal, a famous woman; the Abigail 
‘Masham of Queen Anne, — most renowned of Waiting-women, or" Abigails,* 
fo English History! (Note of 1969.) 

® Antes, p. 26. 
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mont, is 60 well, Let him have your prayers, your counsel; 
‘Wet me have them. 

“Salute your Husband and Sister from me:—He iy not a 
man of his word! Ho promised to write about Mr, Wrath of 
Epping; but as yet I receive no letters: —put him in mind to 
do what with eonveniency may be done for the poor Cousin I 
did solicit him about. 

“Onoo more farewell. Tho Lord be with you: so prayeth 

“ Your truly loving Cousin, 


“Outen Caowwmnn”* 


There are two or perhaps three sons of Cromwell's at Felated 
School by this time: @ likely enough guoss is, that he might 
have been taking Dick over to Felsted on that occasion when 
he came round by Otes, and gave such comfort by his speech 
to the pious Mashams, and to the young Cousin, now on a 
summer visit at Otes, What glimpses of long-gone summers 5 
of Tong-gone human beings in fringod trouserbroeches, in 
starched ruff, in hood and fardingale;— alive they, within 
their antiquarian costumes, living men and women; instruc 
tive, very interesting to one another! Mrs, St. John came 
down to breakfast every morning in that summer visit of the 
Year 1638, and Sir William mid grave grace, and they spake 
polite devout things to one another; and they are vanished, 
they and their things and spoochos, —all silent, like the echoes 
of the old nightingales that sang that season, like the blossoms 
of the old roves. O Death, O Time!— 

For the soul's furnituro of those bravo poople is grown not 
less’ unintolligible, antiquarian, than their Spanish boots and 
lappet caps. Reverend Mark Noble, my reverend imbecile 
friend, discovers in this Letter evidence that Oliver was once 
a very dissolute man; that Carrion Heath spake trath in that 
Plageilure Bulderdush of his, © my reverend imbecile friend, 
Insdst thou thyself never any moral life, but only a sensitive 
and digestive? Thy soul never longed towards the serene 
heights, all hidden from thee; and thirsted as the hart in dry 
places wherein no watern be? Tt was never # sorrow: 


* Thurioe’s State Papers (London, 1748), | 
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that the eternal pole-star had gone out, veiled itself in dark 
clouds;—a sorrow only that this or the other noble Patron 
forgot thee when a living fell vacant? Ihave known Chris 
tians, Moslems, Methodists, —and, alas, also reverend irrever- 
ent Apes by the Dead Sea! 

O modern reader, dark as this Letter may seem, I will ad- 
‘vise thee to make an attempt towards understanding it. There 
is in ita “tradition of humanity” worth all the rest. Indis- 
putable certificate that man once had a soul; that man once 
walked with God, — his little Life a sacred island girdled with 
Eternities and Godhoods. Was it not a time for heroes ? 
Heroes were then possible. I say, thou shalt understand that 
‘Letter; than also, looking out into a too brutish world, wilt 
then exclaim with Oliver Cromwell, — with Hebrew Dayid, as 
old Mr. Rouse of Truro, and the Presbyterian populations, 
still sing him in the Northern Kirka:— 


* Woo’s me that Ein Meshoc am 
A nojourner #0 long, 
Or that I in tho tants do dwelt 
‘To Kedar that belong!" 


Yes, there is a tone in the soul of this Oliver that holds of the 
Perennial, With a noble sorrow, with a noble patience, he 
Jonge towards tho mark of the prize of the high calling. He, 
I think, has chosen the better part. The world and its wild 
tumults,—if they will but let him alone! Yet he too will 
venture, will do and suffer for God’s cause, if the call come, 
What man with better reason? He hath had plentiful wages 
beforehand; snatched out of darkness into marvellous light: 
he will never earn the least mite. Annihilation of self; 
Soldsttiidtung, a8 Novalis calls it; casting yourself at the foot- 
‘stool of God's throne, “To live or to dio forever; as Thou wilt, 
not as TI will.” Brother, hadst thou never, in any form, such 
moments in thy history? Thon knowest them not, even by 
erediblo rumor? Well, thy earthly path was peaceabler, I 
mappose. But the Highest was never in thee, the Higheet will 
‘nerer come out of thee, Thou shalt at best abide by the stuff; 
ascherished housedog, guard the stuff, —perhaps with enor 
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mous gold-collars and provendér < buy the battle, and the hero 
death, and victory’s fro-chariot carrsing men tothe Immortals, 
shall never be thine. I pity thee; beng ator X aball have 
to despise thee. 


TWO YEARS, oot 


Sven ie Oliver's one Lotter from Ely. To guide us a little 
through the void gulf towards his next Letter, we will here 
intervalate the following smal) fractious of Chronology. 

1639. 

May-July. The Scots at their Glasgow Assembly * had rent 
their Tuichan Apparatus in so rough a way, and otherwise so 
ill comported themsclyes, his Majesty saw good, in the bogin- 
ning of this year, immense negotiation and messaging to and 
fra having proved so futile, to chastise them with an Army, 
By unbeard-of exertions in the Extra-Parliamentary way, hi 
Majesty got an Army ready; marched with it to Berwick, — 
is at Neweastle, Sth May, 1639? Bat, alas, the Scots, with 
amuech better Army, already lay encamped on Dunso Law; 
every nobleman with his tenants there, as a drilled regiment, 
round him; old Field-marshal Lesley for their generalissimo ; 
at every Colonel's tent this pennon flying, For Christ's Crown 
and Covenant > there was no fighting to be thought of* Nei- 
ther could the Pacification there patched up be of long con- 
tinuance. The Scots disbanded their soldiers; but kept the 
officers, mostly Gustavus-Adolphus men, still within sight, 


1640. 


‘The Scotch Pacification, hastily patehod up at Dunse Hill, 
did not last; discrepancies arose as to the practical meaning 





1 Noy. 1638; Daillie's Letter (Edinburgh, 1561), b 118-76. 


* Rushworth, til. 930. 
* Tp. fii, 926-949; Biillie, {. 184-290; King’s Army “dismissed " (git 


Pacification) 24th Jase (Rushworth, ii. 46) 4 
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of this and the other clauiaa, itr it Diserepancies which the 
farther they were handlexf; embroiled themselves the more, 
‘His Majesty having linrnt Scotch paper Declarations “by the 
hands of the,comrkon hangman,” and almost ent off the poor 
Scatch Chanoétlor London's head, and being again resolute to 
chastise thé-rebel Scots with an Army, decides on summoning 
Parliament for that end, there being no money attainable 


Yetherwise. To the great and glad astonishment of England ; 


owhich, at one time, thought never to have seen another Parliae 
ment! Oliver Cromwell satin this Parliament for Cambridge; _ 
recommended by Hampden, say some; not needing any ree 
ommendation in those Fen-countries, think others, Oliver's 
Colleague was a Thomas Meantys, Esquire, This Parliament 
met, 13th April, 1640; it was by no means prompt enongh 
with supplies against tha rebel Scots; the King dismissed it 
in a huff, Sth May; after a Session of three weeks: Historians 
call it the Short Parliament. His Majesty decides on raising 
money and an Army “by other methods;” to which ond, 
Wentworth, now Earl Strafford and Lord-Lieutenant of Tre. 
land, who had advised that course in the Council, did himself 
subscribe £20,000. Archbishop Laud had long ago seen “a 
clond rising” against the Four surplices at Allhallowtide ; and 
now it is covering the whole sky, ina most dismal and really 
thundery-Jooking manner. 

His Majesty by “othor methods,” commission of array, 
benevolence, foreed-loan, or how he could, got a kind of Army 
on foot,* and set it marching out of the several Counties in the 
South towards the Scotch Border: but it was a most hopeless 
Army. The soldiers called the affair a Bishops’ War ; they 
mutinied against their officers, shot some of their officers: in 
various Towns on their march, if the Clergyman were reputed 
Puritan, thoy went and gave him three cheers; if of Surplica 
tendency, they sometimes threw his furniture out of window.* 
No fighting against poor Scotch Gospellers was to be hoped 
for from these men. — Meanwhile the Scots, not to be behind. 


1 Sees Te 299, 230; Rushworth, iii 1105. 
* tb. 
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hand, had raised a good Army of their own; and decided on 
going fato England with it, this time, “to present thoir griev- 
ances ty the King’s Majesty.” On the 20th of August, 1640, 
they cross the Tweed at Coldstream; Montrose wading in the 
van of them all, They wore uniform of hodden gray, with 
‘blue caps; and each man had a moderate haversack of oatmeal 
ow his back. 

August 28th. The Scots force their way across the Tyne, at 
Newburn, some miles above Newcastle; the King's Army 
making small fight, most of them no fight; hurrying from 
Neweastle, and all town and country quarters, towards York 
again, where his Majesty and Strafford wore? The Bishops’ 
Wer was at an end. The Scots, striving to be gentle as doves 
in their behavior, and publizhing boundless brotherly Declura- 
tiotis to al] the brethren that loved Christ's Gospel and God's 
Justice in England, — took possession of Newoastle noxt day; 
took possossion gradually of all Northumberland and Durham, 
—and stayed there, in various towns and villages, about a 
year. The whole body of English Puritans looked upon them 
as their saviors: some months afterwards, Robert Baillie heard 
the London ballad-singers, on the strats, singing copiously 
with strong lungs, “Gramercy, good Master Soot” by way of 
burden? 


His Majesty and Strafford, in a fine frenzy at this turn of 
affairs, found no refuge, exoept to summon a “Council of 
Peers," to enter upon a “Tmaty ” with the Scots; and alus, 
at last, summon a New Parliament, Not to be helped in any 
way. ‘Twelve chief Peers of the summoned “Council” peti- 
tioned for a Parliament; the City of London petitioned for a 
Parliament, and would not lend money otherwise. A Parlia- 
ment was appointed for the $d of November next ;— where- 
upon London cheerfully lent £200,000; and the treaty with 
the Scots at Ripon, 1st October, 16404 by and by transferred 
to London, went peaceably on at a very leisurely pace. The 
Scotch Army lay quartered at Newcastle, and over Northum- 
berland and Durbam, on an allowance of £850 a day; an Army 

1 Old Pamphiecs © Bushworth, iii, 1290, &e. 
# Bakilie’s Lesters, 4 
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for Puritan objects; no haste in finishing its” 
‘Treaty. The English Army lay across in Yorkshire ; without 
allowance except from the casualties of the King’s Exchequer; 
in a dissatisfied manner, and occasionally getting into“ Army- 
Plots.” 

‘This Parliament, which: oc on the 8d of November, 1640, 
has become very celenrated in History by the name of the 
Long Parliament, J accomplished and suffered very singular 
destinies; suffered a Pride’s Purge, » Cromwell's Ejectment ; 
suffered Reiastatoments, Reejectments; and the Rump or 
Fagend of it did not finally vanish till 16th March, 1659-60, 
Oliver Cromwell sat again in this Parliament for Cambridge 
Town; Meautys, his old Colleague, is now changed for “John 
Lowry, Esquire,’? probably a more Puritanie man, ‘The 
Members for Cambridge University are the same in both Par 
Kaments, 





LETTER MT 


“To my loving friend Mr. Willingham, at his House in Swithin’s 
Lane: These. 
“[Loxpox, February, 1640.) ® 
“Str, —I desire you to send me the Reasons of the Scots to 
enforce their desire of Uniformity in Religion, expressed in 
thelr 8th Article; T mean that which I had before of you. 1 
would peruse it against we fall upon that Debate, which will 


SSE. . Fee “Onrver Cromwerr.”* 


‘Thera is a great quantity of intricate investigation requisite 
todate this small undated Note, and make it entirely trans- 
parent! ee timed begun at Ripon, is going on, — 
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never ended: the agitation about abolishing Bishops has just 
begun, in the House and out of it, 

On Friday, 11th December, 1640, the Londoners prosont 
their celebrated “Petition,” signed by 15,000 hands, craving 
to have Bishops and their Ceremonies radically reformed. 
‘Then on Saturday, 23d January, 1640-1, comes the still mors 
celebrated “Petition and Remonstrance from 700 Ministors 
of the Church of England," to the like effeet. Upon which 
Documents, especially upon the latter, ensue strenuous debat- 
ings,? ensues a “Committee of Twenty-four; ” a Bill to abolish 
Superstition and Idolatry; and, in a week or two, a Bill to 
tuke away the Bishops’ Votes in Parliament: Bills recom- 
mended by the said Committee. A diligent Committec; which 
heard much evidence, and theological debating, from Dr, Bur- 
gess and others. ‘Their Bishops Bill, not without hot arguing, 
passed through the Commons; was rejected by the Lords ;— 
took effect, however, in a much heavier shape, within year 
and day. Young Sir Ralph Varney, son of Edmund the 
Standard-bearer, has preserved very careful Notes of the the- 
ological revelations and profound arguments, heard in this 
Committee from Dr. Burgess and others; intensely interesting 
‘at that time to all ingenuous young gentlemen; a mere torpor 
now to all persons, 

In fact, the whole world, as we perceive, in this Spring of 
1641, is getting on fire with episcopal, anti-cpiscopal emo- 
tion; and the Scotch Commissioners, with their Desire of Uni- 
formity, are naturally the centre of the latter. Bishop Hall, 
Smeetymnnus, and one Mr. Milton “near St. Bride’s Church,” 
are all getting their Pamphlets ready.—‘The assiduous con- 
temporary individual who collected the huge stock of loose 
Printing now known as King's Pamphlets in the British 
Museum, usually writes the date on the title-page of each; 
but has, with a curious infelicity, omitted it in the case 
of Milton’s Pamphlets, which accordingly remain undatable 
except approximately, 

4 Commons ournals, 18. 72. 

2 Ibid. fe SL; Sth and 9th of Fobroary. See Bale Dame and 
Rushworth, iv, 98 and 174, 








seene, which are already known to most 


ein thoir right date and place, making them 
last; and therewith leave this part of the 


“Manuscript above cited * are these words, relat- 
9th November, 1640, the sixth day of the Long 
‘Mr. Cromwell delivered the Petition of John 
ng Lilburn, who had once been Prynne's 
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quivity howrd, Cromwell, in great fury, reproached the Chair 
wan Cup belng partial, and that be discountenanced the 
Wikieanus lg threatening them: the other appealed to the 
(iwimletoe) Whioh justified him, and declared that he behaved 
Hiuwolt av le ought todo; which more inflamed him,” Crom- 
woll, "who wae already too much angry. When upon any men- 
Non of mothenaitaet, or of the proceeding before and at the 
Hielowe the Lord Mandovil desired to be heard, and with 
jal inodenly (elated what had been done, or explained what 
hal lew eal, Afr Cromwell did answer, and reply upon kim 
wibli ao miuele Indeoency and radeness, and in language so con- 
wary wail aifwealye, that every man would have thought, that 
oe Hhole natures aoc their manners were as opposite as it is 
woalida 40 Ueir interest could never have been the same. 
iy Hin eit We Wiidlo earringe was so tempestuous, and hig 
Wwhelan ae line! tliat the Chairman found himself obliged 
tu rajueelonwl iin | anal to tol! him, ‘That if he (Mx. Cromwell] 
Hitended in Hie Aamo manner, ho (Mv. Hyde] would presently 
wjuwens ble Cammalitee, nad the next morning complain to the 
Hie af hin Whleh he never forgave; and took all occa. 
sone atiawwrarda (a pursio his with the utmost malice and 
pawns to Ale doath’" not Mr. Hyde's, happily, but Mr. Crom- 
cela, nr ge nt Bennet iid donne to cherish “malice and revenge” 
agntind Aly, Hyde! : 
eww lian Able saatbnr, hy faint indications, through various 
quent, eonolwte that it related to “the Soke of 
J quae th (vers aod that the scene in the Queen's 
hon goanered Wn thie beginning of July, 1641." Crom- 
os fh Hohe al Momersham, noar St, Ives, very wells 
lanww Uwe yer yustlody And what treatment they head. got; 
wl wl Wyk Whe Imiparturbablest manner it would seem, 
ny stun Vain, Alero too, subtracting the due sub- 
trom Ot Hyves Narmtive, we have o Plensant visu 
‘ais hh prarhanor afheraniens “la the Queen's Court” two 
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Cromwell's next Letters present him to us, not debating, or 
about to de concerning Parliamentary Propesitions and 
Seotch “ t 
forve th 
conflicting 
henceforth. 








asses, the argument to be by pike and bullet 
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1642-1646. 
=—— 
PRELIMINARY. 


‘Tueny is therefore a great dark void, from February, 1641, 
to January, 1643, through which the reader is to help himself 
from Letter ITT. over to Letter TV., as he best may. How has 
pacific England, the most solid pacific country in the world, 
got all into this armed attitude; and decided itself to argue 
henceforth by pike and bullet till it got some solution? Dry- 
asdust, if there remained any shame in him, ought to look 
at those wagon-loads of Printed Volumes, and blush! Woe, in 
great haste, offer the necessitous reader the following hints 
and considerations, 

Tt was mentioned above that Oliver St. John, the noted 
Puritan Lawyer, was already, in the end of January, 1641, 
made Solicitor-General. The reader may mark that as a small 
fraction of an event showing itself above ground, completed 
and indicating to him a grand subterranean attempt on the 
part of King Charles and the Puritan Lendors, which unfor 
tunately never could become a fact or event. Charles, in 
January Inst or earlier (for there are no dates discoverable 
but this of St. John’s), perceiving how the current of the 
Nation ran, and what a humor men were getting into, had de- 
cided on trying to adopt the Puritan leaders, Pym, Hampden, 
Holles and others, a2 what we should now call his “Min- 
isters;” these Puritan men, under the Earl of Bedford as 
chief, might have hoped to became what we should now call 


(32) 
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a “Majesty’s Ministry,” and to exeeute penceably, with thoir 
‘King presiding over thom, what reforms had grown inevitable, 
A most desirable result, if a possible ono; for of all men those 
bad the least notion of revolting, or rebelling against their 
King! 

‘This negotiation had been entered into, and entertained as 
possibility by both parties so much is indubitable; so much 
and nothing more, except that it ended without result.’ It 
would in our days be the easiest negotiation ; bab it was then 
an impossible one, For it meant that the King should content 
himself with the Name of King, and see measums tho rorerse 
of what Ae wished and willed take effect by his sanetion. 
Which, in sad truth, had become a necessity for Charles 1. in 
the England of 1641. His tendency and effort has long toen 
the reverse of England's; he cannot govern England, whatever 
he may govern! And yet to have admitted this necessity, — 
alas, was it not to have settled the whole Quarrel, withou the 
cight-and-forty years of fighting, and confused bickering ant 
oscillation, which proved to be needful first? Tho negotiation 
dropped ; leaving for visible result only this appointment of 
§t. John's. His Majesty on that side saw no course possible 
for him. 

Accordingly he tried it in the opposite direction, which also, 
on failure by this other, was very natural for him. He entered 
into seeret tamperings with the Officers of the English Army; 
which, lying now in Yorkshire, ill-paid, defeated, and in neigh- 
bothood of a Scotch Army vietoriously furnished with £850 a 
day, was very apt for discontent. There arose a “first Army- 
Plot” for delivering Strafford from the Tower; then a seoond 
Armmy-Plot for some equally wild achisvement, tending to de- 
Tver Majesty from thraldom,and send this factious Parliament 
about its business. In which desperate schemes, though his 
Majesty strove not to commit himself beyond what was neces 
sary, it became and still remains indabitable that he did par- 
ticipate ;—as indeed, the former course of listening to his 
Parliament haying been abandoned, this other of comeing or 
awing it by armed force was the only remaining ont 

| Whitteeke, Caradon ; sue Fordar'a Sisteamen, fi. 
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These Army-Plots, detected one after another, and investi- 
gated and commented upon, with boundless interest, in Purlia- 
ment and out of it, kept the Summer and Autumn of 1641 in 
continual alarm and agitation; taught all Opposition persona, 
and a factious Parliament in general, what ground they were 
standing on;—and in the factious Parliament, cspecially, 
could not but awaken the liveliest desire of having the Mili- 
tary Force put in such hands as would be safe for them. “Phe 
Lord-Lieutenants of Counties,” this factious Parliament con- 
ceived an unappeasable desire of knowing who these were to 
be: —this is what they mean by “ Power of the Militia;” on 
which point, as his Majesty would not yield a jot, his Parlia 
ment and he —the point becoming daily more important, new 
offences daily accumulating, and the eplit ever widening — 
ultimately rent themselves asunder, and drew swords to de- 
cide it, 

Such was the well-known consummation; which in Orom- 
woll’s next Letter wo find to have arrived. Here are a few 
datos which may assist the reader to grope his way thither, 
From “Mr, Willingham in Swithin’s Lane” in Febraary, 1641, 
to the Royal Standard at Nottingham in August, 1642, and 
“Mr, Barnard at Huntingdon” in January, 1643, which is our 
next stage, there is a long vague road ; and the lights upon it 
‘are mostly a unirersal dance of will-o'-wisps, and distracted 
fireflies in a state of excitoment — not good guidance for the 
traveller! 





1641. 


Monday, 3d May, Strafford's Trial being endod, but no sen- 
tence yet given, Mr, Robert Baillie, Minister of Kilwinning, 
who was here among the Sootch Commissioners at present, 
saw in Palace-yard, Westminster, “ some thousands of Citizens 
and Apprentices" (Miscellanoous Persona and City Shopmen, 
as we should now call them), who rolled about there “all day,” 
bellowing to every Lord as he went in or came out, “with a 
loud and hidcous voice: “Justice on Strafford! Justice on 
‘Traitors !'"?— which seemed ominous to the Rev. Mr. Baillie. 


* Baillie, i. 951, 
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In which same hours, amid such echoes from without, the 
honorable House of Commons within doors, all in gront tremor 
sbout Army-Plots, ‘reasons, Death-perils, was busy redacting 
a“ Protestation;” a kind of solemn Vow, or miniature SoteA 
Covenant, the first of a good many such in those earnest agi- 
tated times, —to the effect: “We take the Supreme to witmess 
‘that wo will stand by one another to the death in prosecution 
of our just objects here; in defence of Law, Loyalty and Gos- 
pel here.” ‘To this effect; but couched in vory mild language, 
and with a “Preamble,” in which our Terror of Army-Plots, 
the moving principle of the affair, is discreetly almost shaded 
out of sight; it boing our object that the House should be 
“nnanimous” in this Protestation, As accordingly the Honse 
was; the House, and to a great extent the Nation. Hundreds 
of honorable Members, Mr. Cromwell one of them, sign the 
Protestation this day; the others on the following days: their 
pames all registered in due succession in the Books? Nay, it 
is ordered that the whole Nation be invited to sign it; that 
each honorable Member send it down to his constituents, and 
invite them to sign it. Which, aa wo eay, tho constituents, all 
the reforming part of them, everywhere in England, did; with 
a feeling of solemnity very strange to the modern misid. Strike 
ing terror into all Traitors; quashing down Army-Plots for 
the present, and the hopes of poor Strafford forever. A Pro- 
testation held really sacred; appealed to, henceforth, as a 
thing from which there was no departing. Cuvaleades of Free 
holders, coming up from the country to petition the Honorable 
House, — for instance, the Four Thousand Petitionors from 
Buekinghamshire, about ten months hence, — rode with this 
Protestation “stuck in their hats.”* A very great and awe- 
inspiring matter im those days; till it was displaced by 
greater of the liko kind,— Solemn League and Covenant, and 
otbers,* 

Monday next, 10tk May, his Majesty accordingly signed 
sentence ou Strafford; who was executed on the Wednesday 
* Commons Journals, i. 192,138, 4; Rushworth, iv, 48-244 

# 19th January, 1641-25 Rushworth, lv, 48%. 
* Copy od i, sent to Cambridge: Appendix, No.3. 
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following. No help for it, A torrible example; the one 
supremely able man the King had. 

On the same Monday, 10th May, his Majesty signed like- 
wise another Bill, That this Parliament should not be dissolved 
without its own congent, A Bill signed in order that the City 
might lend him money on good Security of Parliament; money 
being most pressingly wanted, for our couple of hungry Armies 
‘Scotch and English, and other necessary occasions. A Bill 
which seemed of no great consequence except financial; but 
which, to a People raverent of Law, and never, in the wildest 
clash of battle-swords, giving up its religious respect for the 
constable’s baton, proved of infinite consequence. His Maj- 
esty's hands are tied; he cannot dismiss this Parliament, as he 
has done the others, — no, not without its own consent, 

August 10th, Army-Plotters having fled beyond seas; the 
Bill for Triennial Parliaments being passed ; the Episcopacy- 
Bill being got to sleep; and by the use of royal varnish a kind 
of composure, or hope of composure, being introduced: aboro. 
all things, money being now borrowed to pay the Armies and 
disband them,—his Majesty, on the 10th of the month,! set 
out for Scotland. To hold a Parliament, and compose mat- 
tora there, as his Majesty gave out. To sco what old or new 
elements of malign Royalism could still be awakened to life 
there, as the Parliament surmised, who greatly opposed his 
going. —Mr. Cromwell got home to Ely again, for six weeks, 
this autumn; there beings recess from 9th September when 
the business was got gathered up, till 20th October when bis 
Majesty was expected back. An Interim Committee, and Pym, 
from his “lodging at Chelses,”* managed what of indispen- 
sable might turn up. 

November 1st, News came to London, to the re-assembled 
Porliament,* that an Irish Rebellion, already grown to be an 
Trish Massacre, had broken out. An Irish Catholic imitation 
of the late Scotch Presbyterian achievements in the way of 
“religious liberty ;"—one of the best models, and one of the 

1 Wharton's Zauc, p. 62. 
# Fils Report, Commons Journals, i. 289, 
© Laud, p 62; Commons Seurnals, in dio. 
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worst imitations ever seen in this world, Erasmus's Apo, 
observing Erasmus shave himself, never doubted but it too 
could shave. One knows what a band the creature made of 
itself, before the edgetool could be wrenched from it again! 
‘As this poor Irish Rebellion unfortunately began in lies and 
bluster, and proceeded in lies and bluster, hoping to make 
itself good that way, the ringleaders had started by pretending 
or even forging some warrant from the King; which brought 
much undeserved suspicion on his Majesty, and greatly com. 
plicated his affairs here for a long while. 

November 22d. The Irish Rebellion blazing up more and 
more into an Irish Massacre, to the terror and horror of all 
antipapist men; and in England, or even in Scotland, except 
by the liberal use of varnish, nothing yet being satisfactorily 
mended, nay all things hanging now, as it seemed, in double 
and treble jeopardy, — the Commons had decided on a “Grand 
Petition and Remonstrance,” to set forth what their griefs and 
necessities really wore, and really would require to have done 
for them. The Debate upon it, very celebrated in those times, 
came on this day, Monday, 22d November. The longest De- 
bate ever yet known in Parliament; and the stormiest, —nay, 
had it not been for Mr. Hampden’s soft management, “we had 
like to have sheathed our swords in each other's bowels,” says 
Warwick; which I find otherwise to be truce, The Remon- 
strance passed by a small majority. It can be read still in 
Rushworth,* drawn up in precise business order; the whole 
206 Articles of it, — every line of which once thrilled electri- 
cally into all men’s hearts, as torpid as it has now grown. 
“Tho chimes of Margarot’s were striking two in the morning 
when we came out.”—It was on this occaslon that Oliver, 
“coming down stairs," is reported to have sald, He would have 
sold all and gone to New England, had the Remonstrance not 
passed ;*—a vague report, gathered over dining-tables long 
after, to which the reader need not pay more heed than it 
merits. His Majesty returned from Scotland om the Thursday 

1 Commons Journals, in die; D’Ewes MSS. £ 179 b. 
Rushworth, iv. 438-451 ; see alao $34, 437, 
* Clarendou, 
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following, and had from the City a thrice-glotiows Civic Babar 
tainment.? 

December 10th. ‘The Episcopal business, attempted lat 
Spring in vain, has revived in December, kindled into life by 
the Remonstrance; and is raging more fieroaly than ever; 
crowds of Citizens petitioning, Corporation “going in sixty 
couches” to petition;? the Apprentices, or City Shopmen, 
and miscellaneous persons, petitioning: —Bishops “much in- | 
sulted” in Palace-yard as they goinor out. Whereupon hasty 
Welsh Williams, Archbishop of York, once Bishop of Lincola’ 
and Lord Keoper, he with Eleven too hasty Bishops, Smec- 
tymnuus Hall being one of them, give in a Protest, on this 
10th of Decomber,* That they cannot get to thoir place in Par- 
Vament ; Uhivb all shall be null aud void till they do get there. 
Arash step; for which, on the 20th of the same month, they 
aro, by the Commons, voted guilty of Treason; and “in a cold 
evening,” with small ceremony, are bundled, the whole dozan 
of them, into the Tower, Tor thore is again rioting, again 
are cries “loud and hideous; — Colonel Lunsford, a truculent 
one-eyed man, having “drawn his sword" upon the Apprenticos 
in Westminster Hall, and truulently slashed gome of them 
who of course responded in a loud and hideous manner, by 
tongue, by fist, and single-stick; nay, on the morrow, 28th of 
December,* they came marching many thousands strong, with 
sword and pistol, outof the City. “Slash us now! while we 
wait on the Honorable House for an answer to our petition!” 

—snd ingulted his Majesty’s Guard at Whitehall. What a 4 
Christmas of that old London, of that old year! On the 6th | 
of February following, Episcopacy will be voted down, with | 
blaze o£ “bonfires” and “ringing” of all tho bells, —very | 
audible to poor old Dr. Laud * over in the Tower yonder, | 


1642, 

Tanwary ith. His Majesty seeing those extremitics arrive, 
and suck a conflagration begin to blaze, thought now the time 
+ Rushworth, fv. 429, 2 Views, p56. 

* Rushworth, ty, 467, «Ibid. iv. 44, 
§ Wharton's Laud, p. 62; see aloo p. 68. 
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had come for snatching the main live coals away, and 80 
quenching the same. Such coals of strife he counts to the 
number of Five in the Commons Honse, and One in the Lords: 
Pym, Hampden, Haselrig, with Holles and Strode (who held 
down the Speaker fourteen years ago), these are the Five 
Commons; Lord Kimbolton, better known to us as Mandovil, 
Oliver's friend, of the “Soke of Somersham,” and Queen’s- 
Court Committes, he is the Lord. His Majesty flatters him- 
elf he has gathered evidence concerning these individual 
firebrands, That they “invited the Scots to invade us” in 
1640: he sends, on Monday, 8d Jannary,! to demand that they 
be given up to him as Traitors, Deliberate, slow and, as it 
were, evasive reply. Whereupon, on the morrow, he rides 
down to St. Stephen’s himself, with an armed very miscella- 
neous force, of five hundred or of three hundred truculent 
braggadocio persons at his back; enters the House of Commons, 
tho truculent persons looking in after him from the lobby, — 
with intent to seize the said Five Members, five principal hot 
coals; and trample them out, for one thing. Tt was the fatalest 
step this poor King ever took. The Five Members, timefally 
warned, wore gone into the City; the whole Parliament re- 
‘moved itself into the City, “to be safe from armed violenea” 
From London City, and from all England, rose one loud voice 
of lamentation, condemnation: Clean against law! Paint an 
inch thick, there is, was, or can be, no shadow of law in #Ais. 
Will you grant us the Militia now; we seem to need it mow! 
— His Majesty’s subsequent stages may be dated with more 
brevity. 

January 10th, Tho King with his Court quits Whitehall; 
the Five Members and Parliament purposing to return to- 
morrow, with the whole City in arms round them." He left 
Whitehall; never saw it again till he came to lay down his 
head there, 

March 9th. Tho King has sent away his Queen from Dover, 
“to be in a place of safety,”—and also to pawn the Crown 
Jowels in Holland, and get him arma He returns Northward 
again, avoiding London, Many Messages between the Houses 


+ Commons Journals, i. 367. * Vicars, p. 64 SE 
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of Parliament and him: “Will your Majesty grant us Pome 
of the Militia; accept this lst of Lord-Lieutenants?” On 
the 9th of Mareb, still advancing Northward without affirma- 
tive response, he has got to Newmarket; where another Mea- 
sago overtakes him, earnestly urges itself upon him: Could 
not your Majesty please to grant us Power of the Militia for 
@ limited time? “No, by God!” answers his Majesty, “not 
for an honr!*4—On the 19th of March he is at York; where 
jhis Hull Magazine, gathered for service against the Seota, 
is lying near; where a great Barl of Newcastle, and other 
Northern potentates, will help bim; where at least London 
and its Puritanism, now grown #0 fierce, is far off. 
There we will leave him; attempting Hull Magazine, in 

vain; exchanging messages with his Parliament; messages, 
missives, printod and written Papors without limit: — Law 
pleadings of both parties before the great tribunal of the 
English Nation, each party striving to prove itself right, and 
within the verge of Law: preserved still in neres of typogrie 
phy, once thrillingly alive in every fibre of them; now a mere 
torpor, readable by few creatures, not rememberable by any. 
Tt is too clear his Majesty will have to gct himself an army, 
by Commission of Array, by subscriptions of loyal plata, 
pawning of crown jewels, or how he can. The Parliament by 
all methods is endeavoring to do the like. Loudon subscribed 
“Horses and Plate,” every kind of plate, oven to women's 
thimbles, to an unheard-of amount;* and when it came to 
actual enlisting, in London alone there wore “four thousand 
énlisted in a day."* Four thousand, some call it five thou- 
sand, in a day: the reader may moditate that ono fact, Royal 
messages, Parliamentary messages ; acres of typography thrill. 
ingly alive in every fibre of them, — these go on slowly abating, 
‘and military preparations go on steadily increasing till the | 
234 of October next. The King’s “Commission of Array for 
Leicestershire” came out on the 12th of June, commissions 
for other counties following as convenient ; the Parliament's 

3 Rustnrorth, iv, 633, 

4 Vicare, pp. 99, 109; seo Commons Journal, 10th Fane, 1662. 

© Wood's Athena, bil. 193. 
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“Ordinance for the Militia,” rising cantiously pulse after pulse 
towards clear emergence, had attained completion the week 
before? ‘The question puta itself to every English soul, Which 
of these will you obey ?—and in all quarters of English 
ground, with «words getting out of their scabbards, and yet 
the constable's baton still struggling to rule supreme, there is 
a most confused solution of it going on. 


Of Oliver in these months we find the following things 
noted; which the imaginative reader is to spread out into sig- 
nificance for himself the bost he can, 

February 7th. “Mr, Cromwell,” among others, “offers to 
lend Three Hundred Pounds for the service of the Common 
wealth,” *— towards reducing the Irish Rebellion, and reliey- 
ing the afflicted Protestants there, or here. Rushworth, 
copying a List of such subscribers, of date 9th April, 1642, 
has Cromwell's name writtea down for “£500” "—seemingly 
the same transaction; Mr. Cromwell having now mended his 
offer: or else Mr, Rushworth, who uses the arithmetical cipher 
in this place, having misprinted. Hampden’s subscription 
there is £1,000, In Mr. Cromwell it is clear there is no back 
wardness, far from that; his activity in these months notably 
inoreages. In the J’EZwes MSS,* he eppoars and reappears ; 
suggesting this and the other practical step, on behalf of Ire- 
land oftenest; in all ways zealously urging the work. 

July 15th, “Mx, Cromwell moved that we might make an 
order to allow the Townsmen of Cambridge to raise two Com- 
panies of Volunteers, and to appoint Captains over them.”* 
On which same day, 15th July, the Commons Clerk writes 
these words: “ Whereas Mr, Cromwell hath sent down arms 
into the County of Cambridge, for the defence of that County, 
it is this day ordered,”"*— that he shall have the “#100” 
expended on that service repaid him by and by. Is Mr, 
Cromwell aware that there lies a color of high treason in al) 


+ Husbands the Printer’s First Collection (Lond. 1643) pp. 446, 331, 





* Commons Fournals, ti. 408. * Rushworth, fv. 64. 
* PebrnaryJuly, 1642. + D’Ewes MBS. £ 655-461. 
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this; risk not of one’s purse only, but of one’s head? Bir. 
Cromwell is aware of it, and pauses not The next entry is 
still stranger. 

August U5th. “Mz. Cromwell in Cambridgeshire bas seiztd 
the Magazine in the Castle at Cambridge; and hath hindered 
the carrying of the Plate from that University ; which, as some 
report, was to the value of £20,000 or thereabouts” So does 
Sir Philip Stapleton, member for Aldborough, member also 
of our new “Committee for Defence of the Kingdom,” report 
this day. For which let Mr. Cromwell hare ft 
Mr. Cromwell has gone down into Cambridgeshire in person, 
sinoo they began to train there, and assumed the chiof manage 
ment, —to some offect, it would appear. 

‘The like was going on in all shires of England; wherever the 
Parliament had a zealous member, it sent him down to his 
shire in these critical months, to take what management he 
could or durst. The most confesed months England ever saw. 
In svery shire, in every purish; in courthouses, ale-houses, 
churches, markets, whereecever men were gathered together, 
England, with sorrowful confusion in every fibre, is tearing 
itself into hostile halves, to carry on the voting by pike and 
bullet henceforth. 

Brevity is very urgent on us, nevertheless we must give this 
other extract. Bramston the Ship-money Judge, in trouble 
with the Parlisinent and sequestered from his place, is now 
likely to get into trouble with the King, who in the last days 
of July has ordered him to come to York on businete of impor 
tance. Judge Bramston sonds bis two sons, John and Frank, 
frish young men, to negotiate some excuse, They ride to York 
in three days; stay a day nt York with his Majesty; then 
return, “on the same horses,” in three days, —to Skreens in 
Essex; which was good riding. John, one of them, has left 
@ most watery incoherent Autobiography, now printed, bot nob 
edited, —nor worth editing, except by fre to ninety-nine hun+ 
drodths of it; very distracting ; in which, however, thore is 

3 Commonr Fournalt,ti, 220, 6, See likewise Tanner MSS. txili 118; Quieres 
Cnntatriyiewis (and wipe away ite blubberings and tnexactituies a litte), Lif 
4f Dr, Barwick, Go, — Cambridge Portfolio (London, 1540), %. 586-388, 
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‘this notable sentence; date about the middle of August, nob 
discoverable to aday. Having been at York, and riding back 
on the same horses in three days: — 

“In our return on Sunday, near Huntingdon, between that 
and Cambridge, certain musketeers start out of the corn, and 
command us to stand; telling us we must be searched, and 
t that end must go before Mr. Cromwell, and give account 
from whenoo we came and whither we were going. I asketl 
where Mr. Cromwell was? A soldicr told us, He was four 
miles off. 1 said, it was unreatonable to carry us out of our 
way ; if Mr, Cromwell had been there, I should have willingly 
given him all the satisfaction he could desire;—and putting 
my hand into my pocket, I gave one of them Twelrepence, who 
said, we might pass. By this I saw plainly it would not be 
possible for my Father to get to the King with his coach; "*— 
neither did he go at all, but stayed at home till he died. 


September 14th, Hore is a new phasis of the business. In 
a “Vist of the Army unier the command of the Earl of 
Essex,"* we find that Robert Earl of Essex is “Lord General 
for King and Parliament” (to delivor the poor boloved King 
from traitors, who have misled him, and clouded his fine undor- 
standing, and rendered him ox it were a beloved Parent fallen 
insane); that Robert Earl of Essex, we say, is Lord General 
for King and Parlinment; that William the now Earl of Bed- 
ford is General of the Horse, and bas, or is every hour getting 
to have, “seventy-five troops of 60 men each ;” in every troop 
a Captain, a Lioutenant, a Cornet and Quartermaster, whose 
names are all given. In Troop Sixtyseren, tho Captain is 
“Oliver Cromwell," — honorable member for Cambridge ; many 
honorable members having now taken arms ; Mr, Hampden, for 
example, having become Colonel Hampden, — busy drilling his 
men in Chalgrove Field at this very time. But moreover, in 
Troop Hight of Earl Bedford's Horzs, we find another “Oliver 
Cromwell, Cornst;”—and with real thankfulness for this 
poor flint-spark in the great darkness, recognize him for our 

a mois ta Agar reganype ated emer ajimr = 8 
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honorable member's Son. His eldest Son Oliver,” now # stout’ 
young man of twenty. “Thou too, Boy Oliver, thou art fit 
to swing a sword. If there ever was a battle worth 

and to be called God's battle, it is this; thou too wilt come!” 
How a staid, most pacific, solid Parmer of three-and-forty 
decides on girding himself with warlike iron, and fighting, 
he and his, agninst principalities and powers, lot readers 
who have formed any notion of this man conceive for them- 
selves. 

On Sunday, 23d October, was Edgehill Battle, called also 
Keinton Fight, near Keinton on the south edge of Warwiek- 
shire, In which Battle Captain Cromwell sas present, and 
did his duty, let angry Denzil say what he will? ‘The Fight 
was indecisive; victory claimed by both sides. Captain Crom- 
well told Cousin Hampden, They never would get on with 
@ set of poor tapsters and town-approntice people fighting 
against men of honor. To cope with men of honor they must 
have men of religion. “Mr, Hampden answered mo, Tt was 
a good notion, if it could be executed.” Oliver himself seb 
about executing a bit of it, his sharo of it, by and by. 


We all thought one hattle would decide it,” says Richard 
Baxter ;*—and we were all much mistaken! This winter 
there arise among certain Counties “ Associations ” for mutual 
defence, against Royalism and plunderous Rupertism ; ‘a med 
sure cherished by the Parliament, condemned as treasonable 
by the King. Of which “Associations,” countable to the mum- 
ber of tive or six, we name only one, that of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts; with Lord Grey of Wark for 
Commander; where, and under whom, Oliver was now serving. 
This * Kastorn Association" is alone worth naming. All the 
other Associations, no man of emphasis being in the midst of 
them, fell in few months to pieces; only this of Cromwell’s 
subsisted, enlarged itself, grew famous;—and indeed kept 
its own borders clear of invasion during the whole course of 

1 Antes, p. 69. 
3 Vicars, p. 103; Donsil Hollows Memoirs (in Maweree’s Tracts, rol 4. 
* Life (London, 1696), Part i. p. +3 
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tho War, Oliver, in tho beginning of 1643, is serving there, 
under the Lord Grey of Wark. Besides his military duties, 
Oliver, as natural, was nominated of the Committee for Cam- 
bridgeshire in this Association; he ie also of the Committee 
for Huntingdonshire, which as yet belongs to another “Asso, 
ciation.” Member for the Committee of Huntingdonshire; to 
which also has been nominated a “Robert Barnard, Esquire,”* 
—who however, does not sit, as I have reason to surmise! 


LETTER Iv. 


Tne reader recollocts Mr. Robert Barnard, how, in 1630, he 
got a Commission of the Peace for Huntingdon, along with 
“Dr, Beard and Mr. Oliver Cromwell,” to be fellow Justices 
there. Probably they never sat much together, as Oliver went 
to Bt. Ives soon after, and the two men were of opposite 
politics, which in those times meant opposite religions. But 
here in twelve-years space is a change of many things! 


“ To my assured friend Robert Barnard, Esquire: Present 
theses i 
* [Huxrixenox), 214 January, 1642, 

“Mn, Banxanp, — It’s most true, my Lioutenant with some 
other soldiers of my troop were at your House, I dealt [so] 
freely [as] to inquire after you; the reason was, I had heard 
you reported active against the proceedings of Parliamont, 
‘and for those that disturb the pence of this Country and 
the Kingdom,—with those of this Country who have had 
meetings not a few, to intents and purposes too-too fall of 
suspect.” 

1 Husbands, |, 892; see for the other particular, fi, 183, 297, 804, 8095 
Commons Journals, &. 

4 Country ix oqaivaleat 80 county or region ; two-ton, in those days, moane 
ttle more than toe j swpect is mepectobiag, almost as proper as our rmotern 
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“Jt%s true, Sir, 1 know you have been wary in your cap 
ringes: be not too confident thereof, Subtlety may deceive 
you; integrity never will. With my heart I shall desire that 
Your judgment may alter, and your practice, 1 come only to 
hinder men from increasing the rent,—from doing hurt; bat 
not to hurt any man: nor shall I you; 1 hope you will give 
me no cause. Ef you do, I must be pardoned what my relation 
to the Public calls for. 

“Lf your good parts be disposed that way, know me for 

“ Your servant, 
“OLIVER CKOMWEEIe 


“Bo assured fair words from mo shall neither deceive you 
of your houses nor of your liberty.” 


My Copy, two Copies, of this Letter I owe to kind friends, 
who have carefully transcribed it from the Original at Lord 
Gosford’s. The present Lady Gosford is “grand-daughter of 
Sir Robert Barnard,” to whose lineal ancestor the Letter is 
addressed. The date of time is given; there never was any 
date or address of place, —which probably means that it was 
written in Huntingdon and addressed to Huntingdon, where 
Robert Barnard, who became Recorder of the place, ix known 
to have resided. Oliver, in the month of January, 1642-8, is 
present in the Fon-country, and all over the Eastern Associa- 
tion, with his troop or troops; looking after dizaffeoted per- 
sons; ready to disperse royalist assemblages, to seize royalist 
plate, to keep down disturbance, and care in every way that 
the Parliament Causo suffer no damage* A Lieutenant and 
party have gone to take some survey of Robert Barnard, 
Esquire; Robert Barnard, standing on the right of injured 
innocence, innocent till he be proved guilty, protests: Oliver 
responds ag here, in a very characteristic way. 

Tt was precively in these weeks, that Oliver from Captain 
became Colonel: Colonel of a regiment of horse, raised on his 
own principles so far ns might be, in that “Eastern Associne 

+ Original in the possegsion of Lord Goafonl, at Wotlinghatn in Suffolk. 

* Appendix, No. 4. 
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tion; and is henceforth known in the Newspapers as Colonel 
Cromwell. Whether on this 23d of January, be was still 
Captain, or had ceased to be so, no extant accessible record 
apprises us. On the 2d March, 1642-3, I have found him 
named as “Col. Cromweill,”* and hitherto not earlier. He is 
getting “men of religion” to serve in this Cause, —or at least 
would fain get such if he might. 


LETTER Y. 


CAMBRIDGE, 





Iw the end of February, 1642-3, “Colonel” Cromwell ia at 
Cambridge; “great forces from Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk” 
having joined him, and more still coming in.? ‘There has been 
much alarm and running to and fro, over all those counties. 
Tard Capel hanging over them with an evident intent to plan- 
der Cambridge, generally to plunder and ravage in this region; 
a¢ Prince Rupert has cruelly dane in Gloucestershire, and is 
now craclly doing in Wilts and Hants. Colonel Cromwell, 
the soul of the whole businoss, must have had some bestirring 
of himself; somo swift riding and resolving, now here, now 
there, Some “12,000 men," however, or say even “23,000 
men” (for ramor runs very high!), from the Associated 
Counties, are now at last got together about Cambridge, and 
Tord Capel has seen good to vanish again.® “Ho was the 
first man that roge to complain of Grievances, in this Parlin« 
ment; be, while still plain Mr. Capel, member for Herts: 
‘Int they have made a Lord of him, and the wind sita now in 
another quarter !— 

Lord Capel has vanished; and the 12,000 zealous Volunteers 
of the Association are dismiased to their counties, with moni 
tion to be ready when called for again. Moreover, to avoid 

4 Cremmeliians, y. 2. ® Cromventinans, p.2; Vicars, p. 27% 
© Vicars; Newspapers, (2h-19th March (ix Crommliiuns, p. 2). 
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like perils in future, it is now resolved to make a Garrison of 

; to add new works to the Castle, and fortify the 
Town itself. This is now going on in the carly spring days 
of 1643; and Colonel Cromwell and all hands are busy!— 
Here is a small Document, incidentally preserved to us, which 
becomes significant if well read. 

Fen Drayton is a small Village on the Eastern edge of 
Cambridgeshire, between St. Ives and Cambridge, —well 
known to Oliver. In the emall Church of Fen Drayton, after 
divine service on Sunday, the 12th of March, 1642-3, the 
following Warrant, “delivered to the Churchwardings” (by one 
Mr. Norris, a Constable, who spolls very ill), and by them to 
the Curate, is read to a rustis congregation, —who sit, some- 
what agape, I apprehend, and uncertain what to do about it, 


COM. CANT. [Camarrorsims To wer,, 


“To all and every the Inhabitants of Fen Drayton in the 
Hundred of Papworth. 


“Warnras wo have beon enforced, by apparent grounds 
of approaching danger, to begin to fortify the Town of Cam- 
bridge, for preventing the Enemy's inroad, and the better to 
maintain the peace of this County: 

“Having in part soon your good affections to the Cause, 
and now standing in necd of your further assistance to the 
perfecting of the said Fortifications, which will cost at least 
two thousand pounds, We are encouraged as well as necessl- 
tated to desire a Froe-will Offering of a Liberal Contribution 
from you, for the better enabling of us to attain onr desired 
ends, — viz. the Preservation of our County;— knowing that 
every honest and wellaffected man, considering the vast ex- 
penses we have alroady boen at, and our willingness to do 
according to our ability, will be ready to contribute his best 
assistance to a work of so high eoncernment and so good 
an end. 

We do therefore desire that what shall be by you freely 
given and eollectad may with all convenient speod be sent 
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to the Commissioners at Cambridge, to be employed to the 
use aforesaid. And so you shall further engage us to be 
“Yours ready to serve, 
“ Oniver Cromwenm 
‘Tuomas Marrry? 
[and Six others), 

* Cammnrnox, this 8th of Mareh, 1649." 

‘The ‘Thomas Martyn, Sir Thomas, and the Six others whom 
we suppress, aro all of tho Cambridge Committees of those 
times ;* zealous Puritan men, not known to us otherwise, 
Norris did not raise much at Fen Drayton; only £1 19s. 2d., 
“subscribed by fifteen persons,” according to his Endorse- 
ment;—the general public at Fen Drayton, and probably in 
other such places, hesitates a little to draw its purse as yet! 
One way or other, however, the work of fortifying Cambridge 
was got done? A regular Force lies henceforth in Cambridge: 
Captains Fleetwood, Desborow, Whalley, new soldiers who 
will become veterans and known to us, are on servicer here, 
Of course the Academic stillness is much fluttered by the war- 
drum, and many a confused brabble springs up between Gown 
and Garrison ; college tippets, and on occasion still more ven- 
erable objects, getting torn by the business! The truth is, 
though Cambridge is not so Malignant as Oxford, the Surplices 
at Allhaliowtide have still much sway there; and various 
Heads of Houses are by no means what one could wish; of 
whom accordingly Oliver has had, and still occasionally has, 
to send—by instalments as the cases ripen—a select batch 
up to Parliament: Reverend Dr. Thie and then also Reverend 
Dr, ‘That; who are lodged in the Tower, in Ely House, in 
Lambeth or elsewhere, in a tragic manner, and pass very 
troublous years.* 


Cambridge continues henceforth the Bulwark and Metropolis 
of the Association; where the Committees sit, where the 

a 's Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1845), lil, 340, 

4 Husbands’ Socond Collection (London, 1646), p. 329; Commons Journals, 
itl. 189; &o. 

* Reported complete, Lith July, 164% (Cooper's Annals, ili, 330). 

+ Qeernla Cantobrigiensis, &x. &2. in Cooper, ubi supra. 


here, now swiftly thero, wherover danger is to be fronted, or 
prompt work is to be done: —for example, off to Norwich just 
now, on important businesses; and, as is too usual, very ill 
supplied with money. 





LETTER V. 


Or Captain Nelson I know nothing; seem to see an unoer- 
tain shadow of him tum up again, after years of industrious 
fighting under Irish Inchiquin and others, still 5 mere 
still terribly in arrear even as to pay! “It’s pity a Gentle 
man of his affections should be discouraged!” “The Depaty 
Lientenants,” Suffolk Committee, coukl be named, if there 
were room.* ‘The “business for Norfolk” we guess to be, 
ag usual, Delinquents, — symptoms of delinquent Royalists 
getting to a head. 


“To my honored Friends the Deputy Téeutenants for tha 
County of Suffolk. 
“Casmarpon, 10th Marek, 164%. 

“Gexrumaux, —T am sorry T should so often trouble yom 
about the business of money: it’s uo pleasant subject to be 
too frequent upon. But such is Captain Nelson’s occasion, for 
want thereof, that he hath not wherewith to satisfy for the 
billet of his soldiers; and so this Business for Norfolk, so 
hopeful to set all right there, may fail. ‘Truly he hath bare 
rowed from me, else he could not have paid to discharge this 
‘Town at his departure, 

“It's pity & Gentleman of his affections should be dis- 
couraged! Wherefore T earnestly beseech you to considor 
him and the Cause. It’s honorable thnt you do eo. — What 
you can help him to, te pleased to sand into Norfolk; he 

} Coamens Joernala, ¥. 524, 550, 
* Husbands, ib 871, 193, 
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‘hath not wherewith to paya Troop one day, as he tells me, 
Let your return be speedy, —to Norwich. Gentlemen, com- 
mand 
“Your servant, 
* Onrven Caomwenn, 
*[P.S.] [hope to serve you in my return: with your cone 
junction, we shall quickly put an end to these businesses, 
the Lord assisting.” * 


By certain official docketings on this same Letter, it appears 
that Captain Nelson did receive his £100; touched it promptly 
on the morrow, “11th March;—I say received: Joux 
Neisoy."" How the Norfolk businesses proceeded, and what 
end they came to in Suffolk itself, we shall now see, 


LOWESTOFF. 


‘Tnx Colonel has already had experience in such Delinquent 
matters; has, by vigilance, by gentle address, by swift au- 
dacity if needful, extinguished more than one incipient oon- 
flagration. Here ix one such instance,—coming to its sad 
maturity, and bearing fruit at Westminster in these very 
hours, 

On Monday, 13th March, 1642-3, Thomas Conisby, Esquire, 
High Sheriff of Horts, appears visibly before the House of 
Commons, to give account of a certain “Pretended Commis. 
sion of Array,” which he had been attempting to execute ond 
Marketday, some time since, at St, Albans in that county.? 
Such King’s Writ, or Pretended Commission of Array, the said 
High Sheriff had, with a great Posse Comitatws round his, 
been executing one Market-day at St. Albans (date ixrecover- 
ably lost),—when Cromwell's Dragoons dashed suddenly in 

2 Actograph, tv the possossion of C. Mondows, Esq., Great Bealing, 
‘Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

*® Commons Journals, ii, 1000, 1001. 
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upon him; laid him fast,—not without difficulty: he was 
first seized by “six troopers,” but rescued by his royalist mul. 
titude; then “twenty troopers" again seized him; * barriea. 
doed the inn-yard;" conveyed him off to London to give 
whataccount of the matter he could. Thoro be is giving ac- 
count of it,—a very lame and withal an “ insolent” one, as 
seems to the Honorable House; which accordingly sends him 
to the Tower, where he had to lie for several years. Commis- 
sions of Array aro not handy to execute in the Eastorn Asso- 


ciation at present! Here is another instance; general result _ 


of this ride into Norfolk, —“end of these businesses,” in 
fact. 


The “ Moeting at Laystoff,” or Lowestoff in Suffolk, is men. 
tioned in all the old Books; but John Cory, Merchant Burgess 
of Norwich, shall first bring us face to face with it, Assiduoug 
Sir Symond got a copy of Mr. Cory’s Letter,* one of the thou. 
sand Letters which Honorable Members listened to in those 
mornings; and hore now is a copy of it for the reader,—news 
all frogh and fresh, after waiting two hundred and two years. 
Colanel Cromwell is in Norwich: old Norwich becomes visi- 
ble and audible, the vanished moments buzzing again with old 
life, —if the reader will read well. Potts, wo should promise, 
and Palgrave, were lately appointed Deputy Lieutenants of 
Norwich City ;* Cory I reckon to be almost a kind of Quasi« 
Mayor, the real Mayor having lately been seized for Royalistn ; 
Kayvott of Ashwellthorpe we shall perhaps transiently moet 
again. Tho other royalist gentlemen ulso are known to anti« 
quaries of that region, and what their “seats” and connections 
were: bat our render here can without damage consider merely 
that they were Sons of Adam, furnished in general with due 
seats and equipments; and read the best he can:— 


1 Viewrs, p. 246; May's Mistery of the Long Parliament (Gulzot's Freoch 
‘Transtation), {t. 190, 

2 Reem MSS € 1129; Trassorips, p. 378. 

* Commons Jowrnals, 10th Dovamber, 1642. 


er 


—— 
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“Zo Sir John Potts, Knight Baronet, of Mannington, Norfolk: 
These. Laus Deo. 
“ Nowwicn, 17° Martii, 16627 

“Rionr nosoranE AND wortiry Sin, —1 hope you came 
in duo time to the end of your journey in health and safety; 
whieh I shall rejoiea to hear. Six, I might spare my labor in 
now writing ; for I suppose you are better informed from other 
hands; only to testify my respects : 

“Those sont out on Monday morning, tho 13th, returned 
that night, with old Mr. Castle of Raveningham, and some 
arms of his, and of Mr, Loudon’s of Alby, and of Captain 
Hamond’s, with his leading staff-ensign and dram, Mr, Castle 
is secured at Sheriff Greenwood’s. That night letters from 
Yarmouth informed the Colonel, That they had, that day, 
made stay of Sir John Wentworth, and of one Captain Allen 
from Lowestoft, who had come thither to chango dollars; both 
of whom are yet secured ;—and further, That the Town of 
Lowestoff had received in divers strangers, and was fortifying 
itself. 

“The Colonel advised no man might enter in or out the gates 
[of Norwich] that night. And tho next morning, between 
five and six, with his five troops, with Captain Fountain's, Cap- 
tain Rich’s, and eighty of our Norwich Volunteers, he marched 
towards Lowestoff; whero he was to moot with the Yarmouth 
Volunteers, who brought four or five pieces of ordnance. The 
Town [of Lowestoff] had blocked themselves up; all except 
where they had placed their ordnance, which wore throo picces; 
before which a chain was drawn to keop off the horse. 

“The Colonel summoned the Town, and demanded, If they 
would deliver up their strangers, the Town and their army ? 
— promising them then favor, if so ; if not, none. They yielded 
to doliver up their strangors, but not to the rest. Whereupon 
our Norwich dragoons crept under the chain befors mentioned ; 
and came within pistolehot of their ordnance; praffering to 


Means 1663 of var Style. Thore aro yet seven days of the Old Your to 
2 + viz Cromwell,” adds D’Ewes 
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fire upon their cannonecr, — who fled : co they gained the two. 
picces of ordnance, and broke the chain; and they and the 
horse entered the Town without more resistance. — 
presently eighteen strangers yielded themsclves; among wl 
were, of Sulfalk men; Sir T. Barker, Sir John Pettus;—of 
Norfolk: Mr. Knyvett of Ashwellthorpe [whom we are to 
moet again]; Mr. Rickard Catelyn’s Son,—some say his 
Father too was there in the morning; Mr. F. Cary, my unforta> 
nate cousin, who I wish would have been better persuaded. 
“Mr, Brooke, the sometime minister of Yarmouth, and some 
othors, escaped, over the river. There was good stora of pis 
tols, and other arms: I hear, above fifty cases of pistols ‘The 
Colouel stayed there Tuesday and Wednesday night. 1 think 
Sir John Palgravc and Mr. Smith went yesterday to Berks, 
I is rumored Sir Robert Komp had yielded to Sir John Pak 
grave; how true it is I know not, for I spoke not Sir John 
yesterday as he came through Town. I did your message to 
Captain Sherwood. Not to trouble you further, I crave leaves 
and am ever 
Your Worship’s at command, 
«Jonx Cory. 


“ Postsoripium, 20th March, 1642.— Right worthy Sir, The 
above ssid, on Friday, was unhappily left behind; for which 
Tam sorry; as also that 1 utterly forgot to send your plate, 
On Priday night the Colonel! brought in hither with him the 
Prisoners taken at Lowestoff, and Mr. Trott of Beccles. On 
Ssiturday night, with one troop, they sent all the prisoners to 
Cambridge. Sir John Wentworth is come off with the pay- 
mont of £1,000, On Saturday, Dr, Corbett of Norwich, and 
Mr. Heury Cooke? the Parliament man, and our old [Alder 
mao) Daniell were taken in Suffolk. Tast night, several 
troops went out; some to Lynn-ward, it’s thought; others 
to Thetford-ward, it’s supposed, — because they had a prisoner 
with them. Sir, Iam in great haste, and remember nothing 
else at prenemt. Toux Cony 

1 Corbett is or was" Chancellor ef Normich Dioceso ;” Henry Cooke is 
Son of Coke mpra Lyttleton, — iss left his place in Parliament, and got into 
dangerous courses, 
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Cory still adds: “Sir Richard Berney sent to me, last night, 
and showed and gave me the Colonel’s Note to testify he had 
paid him the £50,"—a forced contribution levied by the 
Association Committee upon poor Berney, who bad shown 
himself “backwards” let him be quiet henceforth, and study 
to conform, 


This was the last attempt at Royalism in the Association 
where Cromwell served. ‘The other “ Associations,” no man 
duly forward to risk himself being present in them, bail already 
fallon, or were fast falling, to ruin; their Countics had to 
undergo the chance of War ns it cams, Huntingdon County 
soou joined itself with this Eastern Association» Cromwell's 
next operations, as we shall perceive, were to deliver Lincoln 
shire, and give it the power of joining, which in Soptombor 
noxt took effeet.? Linooln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, 
Herts, Hunts: these are thenceforth the “Seven Associated 
Counties,” ealled often the “ Association” simply, which make 
& great figure in the old Books,—and kept the War wholly 
‘out of their own borders, having hada man of due forwardness 
among them. 


LETTERS. VL-VOL 


Tae main brunt of the War, during this year 1643, ix in the 
extreme Southwest, between Sir Ralph Hopton and the Earl 
of Stamford; and in the North, chiefly in Yorkshire, between 
the Earl of Newcastle and Lord Fairfax, The Southwest, 
Cornwall or Devonshire transactions do not much concern us 
in this place; but with the Yorkshire we shall by and by have 
some concern. A considerable flame of War burns conspicuous 
in thoge two regions: the rest of England, all in a hot but very 
dim state, may be rather said to amoke, everywhere ready for 
burning, and incidentally catch fire here and there. 

so ee * i> paw. 
ol. 
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Essex, the Lord General, lies at Windsor, all spring, with 
the finest Parliamentary Army we have yet had; but uoluckily 
can undertake almost nothing, till he seo, For his Majesty 
in Oxford is also quicscont mostly; engaged in a negotiation 
with his Parliament; in a Treaty, —of which Colonel Hamp. 
den and other knowing men, though my Lord of Essex cannot, 
already predict the issue, And the Country is all writhing 
in dim conflict, suffering manifold distress, And from hig 
Majesty’s head-quarters ever and anon there darts out now 
hither now thither, across the dim smokecloment, a swift 
fierce Prince Rupert, plundering and blazing; and then sud- 
denly darts in again ; — too like a streak of sudden ir, for he 
plunders, and even burns, a good deal! Which state of things 
Colonel Hampden and others witness with much impatience; 
bat cannot get the Lord General to undertake anything, till 
he sec. 

An obscure entangled scene of things; all manner of War- 
movements and swiftshooting electric influences crossing one 
another, with complex action and reaction; —as happens in a 
soone of War; much more of Civil War, where a whole People 
and its affairs have bocome electric. —Here are Three poor 
Letters, reunited at last from their long exile, resuscitated 
after long interment: not in a very luminous condition! Ves- 
tiges of Oliver in the Eastern Association; which, howerer 
faint, are welcome to us. 


LETTER VI. 


‘Tu Essex poople, at loast the Town of Colchester and Lang- 
loy their Captain have, in some measure, sent their contingent 
to Osmbridge; but money is short. Cromwell, home rapidly 
again from Norfolk, must take charge of it; has an order from 
the Lord General; — nay it seems a Groat Design is in view; 
and Cromwell too, like Richard Baxter and the rest of us, 
imagines ono grand effort might perhaps end these bleeding 
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[To the Mayor &e. of Colchester, By Captain Dodeworth: 
These.) 


[Cammuinox,] 23d March, 1642. 

“GmyTLemeN, — Upon the coming down of your Townsmen 
to Cambridge, Captain Langley not knowing how to dispose of 
them, desired me to nominate a fit Captain: which I did,—an 
honest, religious, valiant Gentleman, Captain Dodsworth, the 
Bearer hereof. 

“He hath diligently attended the service, and much improved 
his men in their exorciso; but hath been unhappy beyond 
others in not receiving any pay for himself, and what he had 
for his soldiers is out long ago. He hath, by his prudence, 
what with fair and winning carriage, what with money bor 
rowed, kopt them together, He is able to do #0 no longer: 
they will presently disband, if a course be not taken. 

“It's pity it should be so! For T believe they are brought 
jnto as good order as most Companies in the Army. Besides, 
at this instant there is great need to use them; I have received 
a special command from my Lord General, To advance with 
what force we can, to put an end, if it may be, to this Work, 
—God so assisting, from whom all help cometh. 

“1 beseech you, therefore, consider this Gentleman, and the 
soldiers; and if it be possible, make up his Company a han- 
dred and twenty: and send them away with what expedition 
is possible. It may, through God’s blessing, prove very happy. 
One month's pay may prove all your trouble, I speak to wise 
men; — God direct you. I rest, 

“Yours to serve you, 
*“Onver Onomweit.”* 


‘The prosont Groat Design, though it came to nothing, is not 
without interest for us. Some three days before the date of 
this Letter, as certain Entries in the Commons Journals still 
testify! thore bad risen hot alarm in Parliament; my Lord 
General writing from Windsor, “at three in the morning: ” 

1 Momuit's Zistory of Colchester (London, 1748), book |. p. 85; “from the 

* Ins mays, but not where that was or is, 

¥ Commons Journals, ii. 10, 12. 
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Prince Rupert out in one of his forays; in terrible foree 
the Town of Aylesbury: ought not one to go and fight hit 
—Without question! eagerly answer Colonel Hampden and 
others: Fight him, beat him; beat more than him! Why 


Eastern Association and all friends to ald us; and storm im 
upon Oxford itself? Tt may perhaps quicken the negotiations 
there! — C 

‘This Design came to nothing, and soon sank into total 
obsourity again. But it soems Colonel Hampden did entertain 
such 4 Design, and even take some steps in it, And this Let 
ter of Oliver's, coupled with the Entries in the Commons Jour 
nals, is perhaps the most authentic proof we yet have of that 
fact; an interesting fact, which has rested hitherto on the 
vague testimony of Clarendon,' who seems to think the De 
sign might have succeeded. But it came to nothing; Colonel 
Hampden could not rouse the Lord General to do more than 
“write at three in the morning,” and send “ special commands,” 
for the present. 





LETTER VIE. 


Axn now here is a new horde, of “ Plunderers” threatening: 
the Association with new infall from the North. The old 
Newspapers call thom “Camdenors;” followers of a certain 
Noel, Viscount Camdon, from Rutlandshire; who haa seized 
Stamford, is driving cuttle ut a great rate, and fast threatening 
to become important in those quarters. — “Sir John Burgoyne” 
is the Burgoyne of Potton in Bedfordshire, chief Committee- 
man in that County: Bedford is not in our Association; bat 
will perhaps lend us help in this common peril. 


[Zo my honored Pricnd Sir John Burgoyne, Baronet: These.) 
“[Huntaxepon,) 100 April, 1643, 
“Sim,— These Plunderers draw near. 1 think it will do 
woll if you can afford us any assistance of Dragooners, to help 
+ History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1819), & 319; see also May's Long Par 
Hament (Maseres's edition, London, 1812), p. 192. 





rise heartily from Windsor with this fine Army; calling the 
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in this great Exigence. We have here abont Six or Seven 
‘Troops of Horse; such, I hope, as will fight. It’s happy to 
resist such beginnings betimes, 
“Tf you can contribute anything to our aid, lat us spoodily 
participate thereof. In the mean time, and ever, command 
“Your humble servant, 
“Onrver Cromwens.”* 


Concerning these Camdeners at Stamford and elsewhere, so 
soon as Colonel Cromwell has gob himself equipt, we shall hear 
tidings again, Moanwhile, sny the old Newapapors,? “there 
is a regiment of stont Northfolk blades gone to Wisbeach, Croy- 
land, and so into Holland of Lincolnshire, “to preserve those 
parts,” —if they may. Colonel Cromwell will follow; and 
give good account of that matter by and by. 

Lincolnshire in fact ought to be all subdued to the Parlia- 
ment; added to the Association, We could then co-operate 
with Fairfax across the Humber, and do good service! S80 
reason the old Committees, as one dimly ascertains. —The 
Parliament appointed a Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, a year ago;* but he is much infested with 
Camdeners, with enemies in all quarters, and has yet gob no 
secure footing there. Cromwell's work, and that of the Asso- 
ciation, for the next twelvemonth, as wo shall perceive, was 
that of clearing Lincolnshire from enemies, and secomplishing 
this problem. 





LETTER VI. 


Mraxwmrn enter Robert Barnard, Esquire, again. Bare 
nard, getting ever deeper into trouble, has run up to Town; 
has been persuading my Lord of Manchester and others, That 
he is not a disaffected man; that a contribution should not be 
inflicted on him by the County Committee, 

4 Communicated (from an old Copy) by H.C. Coopar, Ksq., Cambridge. 

¥ In Cooper's Annals, ill. 34%. 

* Commons Journals (\i. 497}, 25th March, 1642, New encouragement and 
sanction given him (Rashworth, v. 108), of dave th Jan. 1642-3. 
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A cee ring Priend kee esi ca 





"{Hoxrsopon,) 17h Apetl, 1663. 

“Sim, —I have received two Letters, one from my Lord of 
Manchester, the other from yourself; much to the same effec 
T hope therefore one answer will serve them both, 
“Which is in short this: That we know you are dis aie 
to the Parliament; and truly if the Lords, or any Friends, 
may take you off from a reayonable Contribution, for my part ry 
Tshould be glad to be commanded to any other employment. | 
Sir, you may, if you will, ‘come freely into the country about: 
your occasions.” For my part, I have protected you m 
absence; and shall do so to you. 

* Thia is all, —but that I am ready to serve you, and rest, 

“ Your loving friend, 

“Onrves Cromwecn.”* " 


Let Barnard roturn, therefore; take a lower level, where 
the ways are more sheltered in stormy weathor;—and 80 
save himself, and “become Recorder after the Restoration” 
Subtloty may deceive him; integrity never will! — 
















LETTERS 1X.-XL 


Onomwert, wo find, makes hasto to deal with these “Cam- | 
deners.” His next achievement is the raising of their Siegy 
of Croyland (in the end of April, exact date not discover- 
able); concerning which thoro aro largo details in loud-spoken ‘ 
Vieare:* How the reverend godly Mr. Ram and godly Ser 
geant Horna, both of Spalding, were “sot upon the walls to é 

+ Gentleman's Magazine (London, 1791), x1. 44: no notice whence, no crit 
‘clam of commentary there: Tater nndonbtedly genuine, 

3 *'Thoa that with ale, or vilor liquors, 
‘Dist inspire Withers, Pryuue and Vicars.” 
Auditras, canto i. 645. 
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be shot at,” when the Spalding people rose to deliver Croyland; 
how “Colonel Sir Miles Hobart” and other Colonels rose also 
to deliver it,—and at last how “the valiant active Colonel 
Cromwell” rose, and did actually deliver it. 

Cromwell has been at Lynn, he has been at Nottingham, 
st Peterborough, where the Soldiers were not kind to the 
Cathedral and its Surplice-furniture:* he has been here and 
then swiftly there; encountering many things. For Linooln- 
shire is not easy to deliver; dangers, intricate difficulties 
abound in those quarters, and are increasing. Lincolnshire, 
infested with infalls of Camdeners, has its own Malignancies 
too;—and, much more, ig sadly overrun with the Marquis 
of Newcastle's Northern “Popish Army” at present. An 
Army “fall of Papists,” as is currently reported; officered 
by renegade Scots, “Sir John Henderson,” and the like un- 
cloan creatures. For the Marquis, in spite of the Fairfuxes, 
Jas overflowed Yorkshire; flowed across the Humber; has 
fortified himself in Newark-on-Trent, and is a sore affliction 
to the well-affected thereabouts. By the Queen's interest he 
is now, from Earl, mado Marquis, as we sce, For indeod, 
what is worst of all, the Queen in late months has landed in 
these Northern parts, with Datch ammunition purchased by 
English Crown Jewels; is stirring up all manner of “Northern 
Papists” to double animation; tempting Hothama and othor 
waverers to meditate treachery, for which they will pay dear. 
She is the centre of these new perils. She marches South- 
ward, much agitating the skirts of the Eastern Association ; 
joins the King “on Kointon field” or Edgehill field, whoro 
he fought last autumn.—She was impeached of treason by 
the Commons. She continued in England till the following 
sumer ;* then quitted it for long years. 

Let the following Three Letters, —one of which is farther 
distinguished as the first of Cromwell’s ever published in the 





4 Vicary pp. 922-925; Newspapers (25th April-21 May), in Cromeriliana, 
pa 

% Royalist Newspapers (in Cromuvlliana, p.4); Querela Cantab.; Se. Re. 

® From February, 1642-3 till July, 1644 (Clareadon, ill. 195) Rushworth, 
¥. O84). 
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Newspapers, — testify what progreee he is making in the dif- 
fienlt problem of delivering Lincolnshire in this posture of 
alfairs. 

LETTER IX. 


‘Tien: was in those weeks, as we learn from the old News 
papers, a combined plan, of which Cromwell was an clement, 
for capturing Newark; there were several such; but this and 
all the rest proved abortive, one element or another of the 
combination always failing. That Cromwell was not the fail- 
ing element we could already guess, and may now definitely 
read. 

“Lord Grey,” be it remembered, is Lord Grey of Groby, 
ouce Military Chief of the Association, — though now I think 
employed mainly elsewhere, nearer home: a Leicestershire 
mun; as are “Hastings and “Hartop:” well known all of 
them in the troubles of that County. Hastings, strong for 
the King, holds “Ashby-de-ta-Zouch, which is his Father's 
House, well fortified; "* and shows and has shown himself a 
pushing man. “His Excellency” is my Lord General Essex: 
“Sir John Gell” is Member and Commander for Derbyshire, 
has Derby Town for Garrison. ‘The Derbyshire forces, the Not 
tinghamshire forces, the Association forces: if all the “ forces” 
could but bo united! But they never rightly can. 


[2 the Honorable the Committes at Lincoln: These,] 


* [Laxcotssnins,] 3d May, 1649, 
“My Lonps anv Gexturmex,—I must needs be handly 
thought on; because I am still tho moasonger of unhappy 
tidings and delays concerning you, — though I know my heart 
fa fo aasist you with all expedition | 
“My Lond Grey hath now again failed me of the ren- 
Weryous at Stamford, —notwithstanding that both he and 1 
quolvad Latiers from his Excellency, commanding us both 
tel, and, together with Sir John Goll and the Notting- 
Daas fireds, to join with you, My Lord Grey sent Sir Edward 
Hartop to me, To let mo know he could not meet me at 
+ Clarvadon, li, 202 
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Stamford according to our agreement; fearing the exposing of 
Leicester to the forces of Mr. Hastings and some other Troops 
drawing that way. 

“Believe it, it were better, in my poor opinion, Leicester 
were not, than that there should not be found an immediate 
taking of the field by our forces to accomplish the common 
ends, Wherein I shall deal as freely with him, when LC meet 
him, a3 you can desire. I perceive Ashby-dela-Zouch sticks 
much withyhim. T have offered him now another place of meet- 
ing;'to come to which suppose he will not deny mo; and 
‘that to be tomorrow. If you shall thoroforo think fit to send 
‘one over unto us to be with us at night,—you do not know 
how far we may prevail with him: To dmw speedily to a head, 
with Sir John Gell and tho other forces, where we may all 
meet at a general rendezvous, to the end you know of. And 
then you shall receive full satisfaction concerning my integ- 
vity;#—and if no man shall help you, yet will not T be want- 
ing to do my duty, God assisting me, 

“T£ we could unite those forces [of theirs]; and with them 
speedily make Grantham tho genoral rendezvous, both of yours 
and ours, I think it would do well. 1 shall bend my en- 
deavors that way. Your concurrence by some able instrument 
to solicit this, might probably exccedingly hasten it; eape- 
cially having so good a foundation to work upon as my Lord 
General's commands. Our Norfolk forces, whieh will not 
prove so many as you may imagine by six or seven hundred 
men, will lic conveniently at Spalding; and, I am confident, 
be ready to meet at Grantham at the general rendezvous, 

“T have no more to trouble you; but begging of God to 
take away the impediments that hinder our conjunction, and 
to prosper our designs, take leavo, 

“Your faithful servant, 
“Onrver Cromweu."* 


+ Namo, not ao fit to be written for fear of accidents, ix very much unknown 
pow! 

* Means “ that the blame was not in me.” 
‘Tanner MSS. (Oxford), Lxil, 94; the address lost, the date of place never 
gFr0a ; the former clearly restorable from Commons Journals, ii. 75. 








upon. As the next Letter will testify. 


LETTER X. 


‘Tura Lotter ia the firet of Cromwell's ever published in the 
Newspapers. “That valiant soldier Colonel Cromwell” has 
written on this occasion to an official Porson of name not now 
discorerable: — 

[70 —-——-: These.] 
* [Guaermase, 13th May, 1663) 

“Srr,—God hath given us, this evening, a glorious vies 
tory over our enemies. They were, as we are informed, 
onc-and-twenty colors of horse-troops, and three or four of 
dragoons. 

“Tt was late in the evening when we drew out; they came 
and faved us within two miles of the town. So soon as Wwe 
had the alarm, wo drew out our forces, consisting of about 
twelve troops, —whercof gome of them so poor and 
that you shall seldom gee worse: with this handful it pleased 
God to cast the scale. For after we had stood a little, above: 
musket-shot the one body from the other; and the dragooners: 
had fired on both sides, for the space of half an hour or more; 
thay not advancing towards us, we agreed to charge them, 
And, advancing the body after many shots on both sides, we 
came on with our troops a pretty round trot; they standing 
fiem to receive us; and our men charging fiercely upon them, 
by God's providence they were immediately routed, and mun 
all away, and we had the execution of them two or three 
miles. 

“T believe some of our soldiers did kill two or three men 
apiece in the pursuit; but what the number of dead is we are 
not certain, We took forty-five Prisoners, besides divers of 
their horse and arms, and rescued many Prisoners whom they 


il — lll 
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had lately taken of ours; and we took four or five of their 


lc vee 
peri gd (Onrven Cromwert.j”* 


On inquiry at Grantham, there is no vestige of tradition as 
to the scene of this skirmish ; which must have been some two 
miles out on the Newark road. Thomas May, a veracious 
intelligent man, but vague as to dates, mentions two notable 
skirmishes of Cromwell's “near to Grantham,” in the course of 
this business; one especially in which “he defeated a strong 
party of the Nowarkers, where the odds of number on their 
side was so great that it seemed almost a miraculous victory :” 
that probably is the one now in question. Colonel Cromwell, 
we farther find, was very “vigilant of all sallies that were 
made, and took many men and colors at several times;”* 
and did what was in Colonel Cromwell;—but could not take 
Newark at present. One element or other of the combina- 
tion always fail Newark, again and again besieged, did 
not surrender until the end of tho War, At present, it is 
torribly wet weather, for one thing; “thirteen days of con- 
tinual rain.” 

The King, as we observed, is in Oxford: Treaty, of very 
slow gestation, came to birth in March last, and was carried 
om thero by Whitlocke and others till the beginning of April ; 
but ended in atsolute nothing* The King still continues in 
Oxford, —his head-quarters for three years to come. The 
Lord Genoral Essex did at one time think of Oxford, but pre- 
ferred to take Reading firet; is lying now seatterod about 
Thame, and Brickhill in Buckinghamshire, much drenched 
with the unsoasonable rains, in a very dormant, discontented 
condition.’ Colonel Hampden is with him. There is talk 
of making Colonel Hampden Lord General. The immodiate 
hopes of the world, however, are turned on “that valiant 

1 Pecfeet Diurnol af the Passages in Parlixment, 224-29th May, 1643; com- 
pleted from Vicars, p. 332, whose copy, howerer, is nut, except as to eenae 
‘and feats, to ho relied on, 

¥ History of Long Partiament, p. 208. 

© Whitlocke, Ist edition, pp, 68-65; Husbands, li. 48-110 

4 Rushworth, v. 290; May, p. 19%. 
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soldier and patriot of his coantry ” Sir V 

‘has marched to discomfit the Maliguants of the } 
‘On the 4th of this May, Cheapside Cross, 

and other Monuments of Papist Sey soe 





the ruins of tho same.* In which days, too, all the p 
working at the Fortification of London. 





LETTER XI. 


still understand to be the deliverance of Lincolnshire 

eral; or if it were another, it did not take effect, No 

bility yet of getting over into Yorkshire to co-operate 
Fairfaxes, —though they much need help, and there 

been speculations of that and of other kinds* For the | 

tide breaks in very irregular billows upon our shores; at of 
time we are pretty clear of Newark and its Northern 

and anon “the Queen has got into Newark," and we are. 

to be submerged by them. As a general rule, intricate perilous: 
difficulties ahonnd ; and cash is scarce, ‘The Fairfaxes, mean= 
while, last week, have gained a Victory at Waketichl;* which — 
is a morciful encouragement. «a 


[Zo the Mayor ke. of Colchester: These] 


 [Lascomvansne,| 26h May, 1668 

“Gustiemex, —I thought it my duty once more to write 
unto you For more utrength to be speedily sont unto ws, fr 
this great Service. 

“TI suppose you hear of the great Defeat given by my Lord 
Fairfax to the Nowcastle Forces at Wakefield, It was a great 
mercy of God to ns, And had it not been bestowed upon us 
at this very present, my Lond Fairfax had not known how 

Terre a akespetd ke atl Me bese (hh ft 
4 Old Newspapers (30th May-12th June, 1443), tn Cromneliiane, p 
* sin May, 000; ater by Lond Pane ln aon ey Slat 
Mamoriols, by tho youngur Fairfax (in Somers Tyaets, v. 380). 
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to have subsisted. We assure you, should the Foree we have 
miscarry, —expect nothing but a speedy march of the Enemy 
up unto you. 

“Why you should not strengthen us to make ue subsist, — 
judge you the danger of the neglect; and how inconvenient 
this improvidence, or unthrift, may be to you! I shall never 
write but according to my judgment: I tell you again, It con- 
cerns you exceedingly to be persuaded by me. My Lord New- 
castle is near six thousand foot, and above sixty troops of 
horse; my Lord Fairfax is about three thousand foot, and nine 
troopa of hore; and we have about twanty-four troops of 
horse and dragooners, The Enemy draws more to the Lord 
Fairfax: our motion and yours must be exceeding speedy, or 
else it will do you no good at all. 

“If you send, let your men come to Boston. I beseech you 
hasten the supply to us:—forget not money! I press not 
hard; though I do so need that, I assure you, the foot and 
dragooners are ready to mutiny. Lay not too much upon the 
back of a poor gentleman, who desires, without much noiso, to 
lay down his life, and bleed the last drop to serve the Cause 
and you. Task not your money for myself: if that were my 
end and hope, — viz, the pay of my place, —I would not open 
my mouth at this timo. I desire to deny myself; but others 
will not be satisfied. I beseech you hasten supplies. Forget 
not your prayers. Gentlemen, I am 

Yours, 
“Onrver CRomWELL”+ 


® Lay not too much upon @ poor gontloman,” — who is really 

doing what he can; shooting swiftly, naw hither, now thither, 
‘wheresoever the tug of difflculty lies; straggling very sore, ax 
beseema the Son of Light and Son of Adam, not to be van- 
quished by the inudelement! 

Intricate struggles; sunk almost all in darknoss now:—of 
which take this other as a token, gathered still Inminous from 
the anthentic but mostly inane opacities of the Commons Jour 
nals:* #21 Jano, 1643, Mr. Pym reports from the Committes 


2 Morant's History of Colchester, book i. p. 56, * ilk 198. 


pp 
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of the Safety of the kingdom,” our chicf authority at present, 
to this effect, That Captain Hotham, son of the famed Hull 
Hotham, had, as appeared by Letters from Lord Grey and 
Colonel Cromwell, now at Nottingham, been behaving very ill; 
had plundered divers persons without regard to the side thoy 
were of; had, on one occasion, “turned two pieces of ordasnse 
against Colonel Cromwell;" nay, once, when Lord Grey's 
quartermaster was in some huff with Lord Grey “about oats,” 
had privily offered to the said quartermaster that they two 
should draw out their men, and have a fight for it with Lord 
Grey ; —not to speak of frequent correspondences with New= 
ark, with Newcastle, and the Queen now come back from 
Holland: whoreforo ho is arrested there in Nottingham, and 
locked up for trial. 

This was on the Wednesday, this report of Pym’s: and, 
alas, while Pym roads it, John Hampden, mortally wounded 
four days ago in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field, lics dying at 
‘Thame ;—died on the Saturday following ! 





LETTERS XIL-XV. 


"Ox Thursday, July the 27th,” on, or shortly before that 
day, “news reach London" that Colonel Cromwell has taken 
Stamford, — retaken it, I think; at all events taken it. Where 
upon the Cavaliers from Newark and Belvoir Castle came 
hovering about him: he drove them into Burleigh House, near 
by, and laid siege to the same; “at three in the morning,” 
battered it with all his shot, and stormed it at Inst? Which 
is “a good help we have had this week.” 

On the othor hand, at Gainsborough we are suffering siege; 
{indisputably the Newarkers threaten to get the uppor hand in 
that quarter of the County. Hore is Cromwell's Lotter, — 
happily now the original itself ; —cancerning Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, and the rolief of Gainsborough “with powder and 
match.” 

4 Vicars; Newspapers {is Creaweians, p. 6). 
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LETTER XI. 


Tx Rushworth and the old Newspaper copies of this Letter, 
along with certain insignificant, perhaps involuntary yaria- 
tiona, there are two noticeable omissions; tie whole of the 
first paragraph, and nearly the whole of the last, omitted for 
cause by the old official persons; who furthermore have given 
only the virtual address “Zb the Committes of the Association 
sitting at Cambridge,” not the specific one as hore: — 


“ Zo my noble Friends, Sir Fitmunid Bacon, Knight and Baronet, 
Sir William Spring, Knight and Baronet, Sir Thomas 
Barnariiston, Knight, and Maurice Barrow, Beguire: 
Present there, 

"Howriwanox, 31at Jnly, 1643. 


“GeyttemEx, — No man desires more to present you with 
encouragement than myself, because of the forwardness I find 
in you,—to your honor be it spoken, — to promote this great 
Conse, And traly God follows ua with encouragements, who 
{a the God of blessings: — and I bosocch you lot Him not lose 
His blessings upon us! They come in keagon, and with all 
the advantages of heartening: as if God should say, ‘Up and 
bo doing, and I will stand by you, and help you!” ‘There is 
nothing to be feared but our own sin and sloth? 

“Tt hath pleased the Lord to give your servant and soldiers 
@ notable vietory now at Gainsborough. I marched after the 
taking of Burloigh House upon Wednesday to Grantham, 
where I met about 300 horse and dragooners of Nottingham. 
With these, by agreement, we met the Lincolners at North 
Scarle, which is about ten miles from Gainsborough, upon 
‘Thursday in the evening ; where we tarried until two of the 
clock in the morning ; and then with our whole body advanced 
towards Gainsborough. 

“About @ mile snd a half from the Town, we met a forlorn 
hope of the enemy of near 100 horse. Our dragooners labored 
to beat them back; but not alighting off their horses, the 
enemy charged them, and beat some four or five of them off 


+ hie paeagenph is omitted in Rushworth and tha Nowspapers. 


__ i 
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their horses: our horse charged them, and made them retire 
unte their main body. We advanced, and came to the bottom 
of a steep hill; we could not well get up bot by somo tracks; 
which our men essaying to do, a body of the enemy endeay- 
cored to hinder; wherein we prevailed, and got the top of 
the hill. This was done by the Lincolners, who had the van- 
guard. 

“When we all recovered the top of the hill, wo saw o great 
Body of the cnemy’s horse facing us, at about a musket-shot 
or less distance; and a good Reserve of a full regiment of 
horse behind it. We endeavored to put our men into as good 
order as we could. The enemy in the mean timo advanced 
towards us, to take us at disadvantage; but in such order as 
we were, we charged their great body, I having the right wing; 
we came up horse to horse; where we disputed it with our 
swords and pistols a pretty time; all keeping close order, 80 
that one could not break the other. At last, they a little shrink- 
ing, our men perceiving it, pressed in upon them, and imme- 
diately routed this whole body ; some flying on one side and 
others on the other of the enemy's Reserve; and our men, 
pursuing them, had chase and exocution about five or six 
miles. 

“J persiving this body which was the Reserve standing 
still unbroken, kept back my Major, Whalley, from the chase; 
and with my own troop and the other of my rogimont, in all 
being three troops, we got into a body. In this Reserve stood 
General Cavendish ; who one while faced me, another while 
faced four of the Lincoln troops, which was all of ours that 
stood upon the place, the rest being engagod in tho chast. 
At last General Cavendish charged the Lincolners, and routed 
them. Immediately I fell on his rear with my three troops; 
which did so astonish him, that he gave over the chase, and 
would fain have delivered himself from mo, But I pressing 
on forced them down @ hill, having good execution of them; 
and below the hill, drove the General with some of his soldiers 
into a quagmire; where my Captain-licutenant slow him with 
a thrust under his short ribs. The rest of the body was 
wholly routed, not one man staying upon the place. 


ae i 
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“We then, after thie defeat which was so total, relieved the 
Town with such powder and provision as we brought, Which 
done, we had notice that there were six troops of horse and 
300 foot on the other side of the Town, about a mile off us: 
we desired some foot of my Lord Willoughby’s, about 400; 
and, with our horse and these foot, marched towards them : 
when we came towards the place where their horse stood, we 
beat back with my troops abont two or three troops of the 
enemy's, who retired into a small village at the bottom of the 
hill, When we recovered the hill, we saw in the bottom, 
abouta quarter of a mile from us, a regiment of foot; after 
that another; after that the Marquis of Neweaatle’s own 
regiment ; consisting in all of about 50 foot colors, and a 
great body of horse;—which indeed was Newenstle’s Army, 
Which, coming 80 unexpectedly, put us to new consultations, 
My Lord Willoughby and T, being in the town, agreed to eall 
off our foot. I went to bring them off; but before I returned, 
divers of the foot were engaged; the enemy advancing with 
ig whole body. Our foot retreated in disorder; and with 
some logs got the Town; where now they are. Our horse also 
came off with some trouble; being wearied with the long fight, 
and their horses tired; yet faced the enemy's freah horse, and 
by several removes got off without the loss of one man; the 
enemy following the rear with a great body. ‘The honor of 
this retreat is dus to God, as also all the rest: Major Whalley 
did in this carry himself with all gallantry becoming a gentlo- 
man and a Christian. 

“Thus you have this true relation, as short as I could. 
What you aro to do upon it, is noxt to be considered? If I 
could speak words to pierce your hearts with the sense of our 
and your condition, T would! If you will raise 2,000 Foot at 
present to cucounter this Army of Neweastle’s, to raige the 
siege, and to enable us to fight him,—we doubt not, by the 
grace of God, but that we shall be able to relieve the Town, 
‘and beat the Enemy on* the other side of ‘Trent, Whereas if 

1 ‘The reut of thia parngmph, all excopt the last wentance, i omitted: Post 
script, 100, cnmitted., 

© Meaae" wo. 
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somewhat be not done in this, you will see Ne 

march up into your bowels; being now, as it is, om 

‘Trent. I know it will be difficult to raise thus im 

short time: but let me assure you, it’s neccesary, and 

fore to de done. At least do what you may, with all r 

expedition ! as ae he oe ee 
you:—truly I cannot come over, bub must attend my charge 5 

sy i ibaaseeelal Palen he eel neo ga 

Gentlemen, Tam 








“Your faithful servant, 
“ Ourves Caomwann, 


“P.S, Give this Gontloman credence: he is worthy to 
trusted, he knows the urgency of our affairs better than my> 
self. If he give you intelligence, in point of time, of haste to 
be made, —believo him : he will advise for your good." # 





About two miles south of Gainshorough, on the North-Scarle 
road, stands the Hamlet and Church of Lea; near which is a 
* Hill,” or expanse of upland, of no great height, but sandy, 
covered with farze, and full of rabbit-holes, the ascent of which 
would be difficult for horsemen in the teeth of an enemy. 
‘This is understood to be the “Hill” of the fight referred to 
here. Good part of it is enclosed, and the ground much al 
tered, since that time ; but one of the fields is still culled " Hed- 
coats Field,” *and another at some distance nearer Gainsborough 
“ Graves Field ;" beyond which latter, “on the other or west- 
‘om face of the Hill, a little over the boundary of Lea Parish 
with Gainsborough Parish, on the left hand (as you go North) 
between the Road and the River,” is a morass or meadow still 
known by the name of Cavendish's Bog, which points ont the 
looality.* 

Of the “Hills” and “Villages” rather confusedly alluded 

* Rushworth, ¥. 274; — given now (Third Edition) accondlag to Autograph: 
fn the pommsion of Dawson Turner, Kaq., Great Yarmouth. (Papers of 
Norfolk Archeological Socioty, Jan. 1848; and Athenaum, London, 11th 
March, 1843.) 

® Ses Spuire Papers, no. xxxiv,, vol. xviii, p. 87. 
3 MS penes me. 
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to in the second part of the Letter, which probably lay across 
‘Trent Bridge on the Newark side of the river, T could obtain 
no élucidation,——and must leave them to the guess of local 
antiquaries interested in such things,* 

“General Cavendish,” whom some confound with the Earl 
of Newcastle's brother, was his Cousin, “the Earl of Devon- 
shire’s second son;” an accomplished young man of three- 
and-twenty ; for whom there was great lamonting ; — indeed a 
general emotion about his death, of which we, in these radical 
times, very irreverent of human quality itself, and much more 
justly of the dresses of human quality, cannot even with effort 
form any adequate idea, This was the first action that made 
Cromwell to be universally talked of: He dared to kill’ this 
honorable person found in arms against him! “Colonel Crom- 
well gave assistance to the Lord Willoughby, and performed 
‘very gallant sorvico against the Earl of Newcastle's forces. 
This was the boginning of his great fortunes, and now he 
began to appear in the world.” * 

Waller has an Elegy, not his best, upon “ Charles Co’ndiah.”* 
It must have been written some time afterwards: poor Waller, 
in these weeks, very narrowly escapes death himself, on ac- 
count of the “Waller Plot;””— makes an abject submission; 
pays £10,000 fine; and goes upon his travels into forcign 
parts !— 


LETTER XI. 


Here meanwhile is 2 small noteworthy thing. Consider 
these “Young Men and Maids,” and that little jointstock 
company of theirs! Amiable young persons, may it prosper 
with you! Twelvescoro pounds and 80 many stand of muskets, 
—vwell, this little too, in the great Cause, will help. For a 
pore preached Gospel, and the ancient liberties of England, 

4 ‘Pwo othar Tatters on this Galnsborongh Action, In Appendix, No. 5, 

9 Whitlooke (Ist edition, London, 1682,—as always, unless the contrary 


be specified), p. 08. 
* Feuton's Waller, p. 200. 
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who would not try to hel? Fine new cloaks and fantingales 
are good; but acompany of musketeers busy on the right side, 
how much better !— Colonel Cromwell, now home again, has 
received a Deputation on the matter; and suggests improve 
ments. “Country” which will take your muskets, means 
Conny. Three pounds, we perceive by ealeulation, will hay 
a war-saidio and pistols, Who tho “Sir” is, guossable al 
some Chairman of this “Young Men and Maids” Society; 
and in what Town he sits, whether in Huntingdon itself or in: 
another, — must remain forever uncertain. His Address, by 
negligonco, has vanished; his affair wholly has vanished; the 
body of it gone all to air, and only the soul of it now surviving, 
and like to survive | 
“tT — — 
“[Hoxtrxovox,] 23 August, 1643 

“Sra, —I understand by these Gentlemen the good affes 
tions of your Young Men and Maids; for which God is to be 
praised. 

“J approve of the business; only I desire to adviss you that 
your ‘foot company’ may be turned into a troop of horse; 
which indeed will, by God’s blessing, far more advantage tho 
Cause than two or three companies of foot ; especially if your 
men be honest godly men, which by all means I desire, I 
thank God for stirring up the youth to cast in their mite, 
whioh I desire may be employed to the best advantage; there- 
fore my advice is, that you would employ your ‘Twelvescora 
Pounds to buy pistols and saddles, and I will provide four 
score horses; for £400 more will not raise a troop of horse. 
As for tho muskets that are bought, I think the Country will 
take them of you. Pray raise honest godly mon, and I will 
have them of my regiment, As for your Olivers, I leave it 
as God shall or hath directed to choose ;—and rest, 

*Your loving friend, 
“Oxtver Cromwn.t.” * 


1 Fiat Guvopestiee (Condon, 10 i 885 the Oniginal is Auto 


graph; crows quite gone ; docketed Colonel Cromwell's Letter te [in regard 
to] che Bachelors aud Maids, 2d August, 1643, from Huuisgdou.” 


i 
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LETTER XIV. 


Garwsnonovam was directly taken, after this relief of it; 
Lord Willoughby could not resist the Newarkers with Now- 
castle at their head. Gainsborough is lost, Lincoln is lost; 
unless help come speedily, all is like to be lost. The follow. 
ing Letter, with its enclosure from the Lord Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby of Parham, speaks for itself. Read the Enclosure 
first. 


“To my noble Friend Colonel Cromwell, at Huntingdon: Those. 


“Bowron, Sth Angnat, 1643. 

“Noarm Srx,—Since the businoss of Gainsborough, the 
hearts of our men have been so deaded that we have lost most 
of them by running away. So that we were forced to leave 
Lincoln upon a sudden:—and if I had not done it then, I 
should have been left alone in it, So that now I am at Bos- 
ton; where we are very poor in strength;—so that without 
some speedy supply, I fear wo shall not hold this long neither. 

“My Lord General, 1 perceive, hath writ to you, To draw 
all the forces together. I should be glad to soe it: for if that 
will not be, there can be no good to be expected. If you will 
endeavor to stop my Lord of Newcastle, you must presently 
draw them to him and fight him! For without we be mas- 
ters of the field, we shall be pulled out by the ears, one after 
another. 

“The Foot, if they will come on, may march very securely 
to Boston; which, to me, will be very considerable to your 
Association. For if the Enemy get that Town, which is now 
very weak for defence for want of men, I believe they will not 
be long ont of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

“Tcan say no moro: but desire you to*hasten; —and rest, 

“ Your servant, 
“Francis Winnovamey.” ? 





1 Baker MSS, [Trinity-Collogo Library, Cambridge), xexiv. 429 ; is in 
tasaot MBS too, geher witht flonlag 2S 
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“To my honored Brionds tha Commissioners at Cambridge: 
Theso present. 


" Hewrixapon, 6th Angus, 1643. 

“ Gexrimms, — You see by this Enclosed how sadly your 
affairs stand. It's no longer Disputing, but Out instantly all 
you can! Raise all your Bands ;} send them to Hantingdon ; 
— get up what Voluntecrs you can; hasten your Horsen 

“Send these Lotters to Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, with 
out delay. I beseoch you spare not, but be expeditious and 
industrious! Almost all our Foot have quitted Stamford: 
there is nothing to interrupt an Enemy, but our Horse, that is 
considerable. You must act lively ; do it without distraction, 
Noglect no means !—I am, 

“Your faithfn! servant, 
“Oxrver Cxomwant,” * 


Tn tho Commons Journals, Auguet ath," are various Orders, 
concerning Colonel Cromwell and his affairs, of a comfortable 
nature: as, “That he shall have the Three Thousand Pounds, 
already levied in the Associated Countics, for payment of his 
men ;” likewise privilege of * Free Quarter on the march he 
is now upor and lastly, “That the Six Associated Counties 
do forthwith raise two thousand men more” for his behoof 
and that of the Oanse. On which occasion Speaker Lenthall, 
as we otherwise find, writes to him on the part of the House, 
in these encouraging terms: “ ‘The House hath commanded me. 
to send you these enclosed Oniers; and to let you know that 
nothing is more repugnant to the sense of this House, and 
dangerous to this Kingdom, than the unwillingnees of their 
forees to march out of their several Counties.”— “ For your+ 
self, they do exceedingly approve of your faithfol endeavors 
to God and the Kingdom.” * 





} Trainbands. 

2 Cooper's Annals of Comividge, ll. 858; Tanner MSS. Ixii 229, 
* Comeses Journals, \b. 105. 

4 Taszer MSS, bail, (L), 236 
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LETTER XV, 


‘Tm Committoo’s answer, “my return from you,” will find 
Cromwell at Stamford ; to which, as to the place of danger, he 
is already speeding and spurring. Here is his next Lettar to 
these honored Frieuds :— 


Zo my honored Friends the Commissioners at Cambridge: 
These present, 


* [Purmnonovon,] &th Avgust, 164%. 

“ Gentiemey, — Finding our foot much lessened at Stam- 
ford, and having a great train and many carriages, I held it 
not safe to continue there, but presently after my return from 
you, I ordered the foot to quit that placo and march into Hol- 
land [to Spalding}; which they did on Monday last’ I was 
the rather induced so to do because of the Letter I received 
from my Lord Willoughby, a copy whereof T sent you. 

“Tam now at Peterborough, whither I came this Afternoon. 
Twas no sooner come but Lieutenant-Colonel Wood sont mo 
word, from Spalding, That the Enemy was marching, with 
twelve flying colors of hore and foot, within « mile of Swin- 
stead : 90 that T hope it was @ good providonco of God that 
our foot were at Spalding. 

“Tp much concerns your Association, and the Kingdom, ik 
80 strong a place as Holland is be not possessed by them. If 
you have any foot ready to march, send thom away to us with 
all speed. I fear lest the Enemy should press in upon our 
foot: — he being thus far advanced towards you, T hold it very 
fit that you should hasten your horse at Huntingdon, and what 
you can speedily raiso at Cambridge, untome., I dare not go 
into Holland with my horse, lost the enemy should advance 
with his whole body of horse, this way, into your Asgocintion ; 
but remain ready here, endeavoring* my Lord Grey's and 
the Northamptonshire horse towards me; that so, if wo be able, 
‘wo may fight the enomy, or retreat unto you, with our whole 
strength. I beseech you hasten your levies, what you can; 


1 Yostorday. 7 “but am ready endeavoring," ia orig. 
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especially those of foot! Quicken all our friends with new 
letters upon this occasion ; — which E believe you will find to 
beatrue alarm. ‘The particulars I hope to be able to inform 
you speedily of, more punetually ; having sent, in all haste, 
to Colonel Wood for that purpose. 

“The money I brought with me is so poor a pittance when 
it comes to be distributed amongst all my troops that, considen 
ing their necessity, — it will not half clothe them, they wereso 
far behind, —if we have nob more money speedily, they will 
be exceedingly discouraged. I am sorry you put me to it to 
write thus often. It makes it seem a noodless importunity in 
me; whereas, in truth, it is a constant neglect of those that 
should provide for us. Gentlemen, make them able to live 
and subsist that are willing to spend their blood for youl —I 
gay no more; but rest, 

“Your faithfal servant, 
“Onrven Cromwarn?? 


Sir William Waller, whom some galled William the Con- 
queror, bas been beaten all to pieces on Lansdown Heath, 
abont three weeks ago. The Fairfaxes too are beaton from 
the ficld; glad to get into Hull, — which Hotham the Traitar 
was about delivering to her Majesty, when vigilant persons 

* laid him fast? And, in the end of May, Barl Stamford was: 
defeated in the Southwest; and now Bristol has been sud- 
denly surrendered to Prince Rupert, — for which let Colonel 
Nathaniel Fiennes (says Mr. Prynne, still very zealous) be 
tried by Court-Martial, and if possible, shot. 


3 Paicfaz Correrpondenee, ii. $8. 

? Of Hotham: sth Juno, 1643 (Rushworth, ¥, 975, 976); —of tho ‘Fairlaxos, 
‘at Adderton Moor: 30th Jane (ib, 279);—of Waller: 13th July (7h 2855 
Clarendon, i 376-279), Stratton Fight in Corawall, defeat of Suuford by 
‘Hopton, was 16ch May ; Bristol is 224 July (Rushworth, v. 271, 284). 


) 
| 
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LETTERS XVL-XVU. 


Tx the very hours while Cromwell was storming the sand- 
Bill near Gainsborough “by some tracks,” honorable gentle- 
men at St. Stophen’s were voting him Governor of the Isle 
of Ely. Ely in the heart of the Kens, a placo of great mili- 
tary espabilities, is much troubled with “vorrupb ministers,” 
with “corrupt trainbands,” and understood to be in peril- 
ous stato; wherefore they nominate Cromwell to take chargo 
of it* We understand his own Family to be still resident 
in Ely. 

The Parliament affairs, this Summer, have taken a bad 
course; and, except it be in tho Eastern Association, look 
everywhere declining. They have lost Bristol, their footing 
in the Southwest and in the North is mostly gone; Essex's 
Army has melted away, without any action of mark all Sum- 
mer, except the doar of Hampden in a skirmish. In tho be- 
ginning of Angust, the King breaks out from Oxford, very 
clearly superior in force; goes to settle Bristol; and might 
thonce, if was supposed, have marched direct to London, if 
he had liked. He decides on. taking Gloucester with him be- 
fore he quit those parts. The Parliament, in much extremity, 
calls upon the Scots for help; who, under conditions, will 
consent. 

Tn those circumstances, it was rather thought a piece of 
heroism in our old friend Lord Kimbolton, or Mandevil, aow 
become Earl of Manchester, to accept the command of the 
Eastern Association: he is nominated “ Sorgeant-Major of tho 
Associated Counties,” 10th August, 1643; is to raise now forco, 
infantry and exvalry; has four Colonels of Horse under him; 
Colonel Cromwell, who soon beeame his second in command, 
is one of them; Colonel Nortoti, whom we shal! meet after- 

* Commons Journals, iii. 195 (of 28th July, 1663); ib. 13, 167, 180, &e. so 
657 (8th October, 1644), 
6,8—Vol. 7 
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wards, is another.’ “The Associated Counties are & 
ing,” intimates the old Newspaper; “and so soon as t 
harvest is over, which for the present much retardeth | 

the Earl of Manchester will have a very brave and oot 

Ble Army, to be a terror to the Northern Pspists”” Newark: 
ers and Neweastles, “if thoy advanco Southward’* eed 
specially it was that Cromwell listed his celebrated body 
Jronsides is of course not to be dated, though some do care 
lessly date it, as from the very “beginning of the Warj" and — 
in Bates * and others are to be found various romantic details 
on the subject, which deserve no credit, Doubtless Cromwell, 
all along, in the many changes his body of men underwent, 
had his eye upon this object of getting good soldiers and dis 
missing bad; and mannged the matter by common practical 
vigilance, not by theatrical clap-traps as Dr. Batos 
Some months ago, it was said in the Newspapers, of Colonel 
Cromwell's soldiers, “not a man swears buthe pays his twelve- 
pence: no plundering, no drinking, disorder, or impiety 
allowed.* We may fancy, in this new levy, as Manchester's 
Lieutenant and Governor of Ely, when the whole foree was 
again winnowed and sifted, he might complete the process, 
and sec his Thousand Troopers ranked before him, worthy a& 
last of the name of Jronsides. They were men that had the 
fear of God; and gradually lost all other fear. Truly they. 
were never beaten at all,” says he. — Meanwhile :— 


1643, 

Auguat 21st. The shopa of London are all shut for certain 
days :* Gloucester is in hot siege; nothing but the obdurate 
Valor of a fow men there prevents the King, with Prinee Rus 
port, called also Prince Robert and Prince Rober, from riding | 
roughshod over us. The City, with much emotion, ranks its } 




















contemporary Singe 
forms the main substance of Mr, Webb's Book. 
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Trained Bands under Essex; making op an Army for him, 
dospatches him to relieve Gloucester. He marches on the 
26th; stoadily along, in spite of rainy weather and Prince 
Bupert; westward, westward: on the night of the tenth day, 
September 5th, the Gloucester people see his signalfire Aame 
up, smid the dark rain, “on the top of Presbury Hill ;” —and 
understand that they ehall live and not dic, The King “fired 
his huts’ and marched off without delay. He never again 
had auy real chance of prevailing in this War. Essex, having 
relieved the West, returns steadily home again, the King’s 
forces hanging angrily on his rear; at Newbury in Berkshire, 
he had to turn round, and give them battle, — Fine Newbury 
Battle, 20th September, 1643,— wherein he came off rather 
superior Poor Lord Falkland, in his “clean shirt,” was 
killed here, This steady march, to Gloucester and back ogain, 
by Essex, was the chief feat he did during the War; a con- 
siderable feat, and very characteristic of bin, the slow-going, 
inarticulate, indignant, somewhat clephantine man. 


Here, however, in the interim, sro some glimpses of the 
Associated Counties; of the * listing" that now goes on there, 
a thing attended with its own confused troubles, 


LETTER XVL 


Lerrae Sixteenth is not dated atall ; but incidentally names 
tis place; and by the tenor of it sufficiently indicates these 
aubuma days, firat days of September, aa the approximate time, 
“Onur handful,” to be known by and by as Jronsides, thoy aro 
ready and steady ; but we see what an affair the listing af tho 
rest is: cash itself like to be dreadfully short; men difficult 
to mise, worth little whon raised ;—add seizure of Malig- 
nant neighbors’ horses, proclamations, reclamations, and the 
Lawyers’ tongues, and all men’s, everywhere set wagging! 
Spring and Barrow ate leading Saffolk Committee-men, whom 
‘we shall see again in that capacity. Of Captain Margery, else 
where than in that Suffolk Troop now mustering, I know 

1 Clarendon, if. 460; Whitlocke, p. 70, 
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nothing; but Colonel Cromwell knows him, can recommend 

him as a man worth something: ff Margery, to mount himsclf 

in this Pesenere could esieg ie ocaas Zot ea 
some measure, —were it not well ? 


“To my noble Friends, Sir William Spring, Knight ond Bare: 
net, and Maurice Barrow, Esquire: Present these. 
[Caxnto0x,—Boptembery 1648) 

“GnvtieMEN, —I have boen now two days at Cambridge, 
in expectation to hear the fruit of your endeavors in Suffolk 
towards the public assistance. Believe it, you will hear of a 
storm in few days! You have no Infantry at all considerable; 
hasten your Horses; —a fow hours may undo you, noglocted, 
—I beseech you be careful what Captains of Horse you choose, 
what men be mounted : a few honest men are better than num 
bers. Some time they must have for exercise. If you choose 
godly honest men to be Captains of Horse, honest men will 
follow them; and they will be careful to mount such 

The King is exceedingly strong in the West. If you be 
able to foil a force at the first coming of it, you will have repu- 
tation; and that is of great advantage in our affairs, God 
hath given it to our handful; let us endeavor to keep it. I 
had rather have a plain russet-coated Captain that knows what 
he fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which you 
call ‘a Gentloman’ and is nothing else. I honor a Gentleman 
that is so indood ! — 

*T understand Mr. Margery hath honest men will follow 
him: if so, be pleased to make use of him; it much concerns 
Your good to havo conscientious men. I understand that there 
is an Omer for me to have £3,000 out of tho Association; and. 
Essex hath sent their part, or near it. I assure you wo need 
exceedingly. I hope to find your favor and respect. 1 pro 
test, if it were for myself, I would not move you. That is 


all, from 
“Your faithful servant, 
“Orrver Onom went, 


“PS. [f you send such men as Essex hath sent, it will be 
to little purpose, Be pleased to take care of their march; and 


— 
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that such may come along with them as will be able to bring 
them to the main Body; and then [ doubt not bub we shall 
keop thom, and mako good use of them. —I beacech you, give 
countenance to Mr. Margery! Help him in raising his Troop; 
Jet hits not want your favor in whatsoever is needful for prow 
moting this work;—and command your servant. If he can 
mise the horses from Malignants, let him havo your warrant: 
it will be of special service.” * 





LETTER XVIL 


Irsrixo still; and with more trouble than over, Matters 
go not well: “Nobody to put on,” nobody to push ; cash too ix 
and remains defective: —bere, however, is another glimpss of 
the Jrvasides, first spocific glimpee, which is something, 


4 To my Aauored Briond Oliver St. John, Eequire, at Lincoln's 
Inn: These present. 
(Earrnux Associatiox), 11th Sept. [1643], 
“Sr, —Of all men T should not trouble yon with money 
matters, —did not the heavy necessities my Troops are in, 
press me beyond measure, Lam neglected excvodingly! 
“Tam now ready for? my march towards the Enemy; who 
‘hath entrenched himeolf over against Hull, my Lord Newcastle 
having besieged the Town. Many of my Lord of Manchester's 
‘Troope are come to me: very bad and mutinons, not to be con- 
fided in ; — they paid to a week almost; mine noways provided 
for to support them, except by the poor Sequestrations of the 
County of Huntingdon!—My Troops increase. I have o 
Torely company; you would respect them, did you know thes. 
They aro no ‘ Anabaptists;? thoy are honest sober Christians ; 
—thoy expoct to be nsod ax ment 
#Tf T took pleasure to write to the Mouse in bitterness, 
4 Original in the posossion of Dawson ‘Turmer, Haag, Great Yarmonth: 
Norfolk Archmological Society | Norwich, Janeeury, 1848} 
2 “upon ™ crossed out as ambiguous; "ready for written over it, 


ll 
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I have occasion. [Of] the £3,000 allotted me, I 

the Norfolk part nor the Hertfordshire: padi 

had it, —I have minded your service to: 

own and Scldiers’ necessitios, I desire not to seck 

[but] I have little money of my own to help tay: Soldigen! 

My estate is little, I toll you, the business of Ireland! and 

England hath had of me, in money, between eleven 

twelve hundred pounds ;— therefore my Private ean do 

to help the Public, You have had my money: I hope in God 

I desire to venture my skin. So do mine. Lay weight upon 

their patience; bat break it not! Think of that which a 

be a real help. I believe £8,000" is due. 

“IE you lay aside tho thought of me and my Letter, 1 

expect no help. Pray for 
“Your true friend and servant, 

“Onrver Crosewet 


“[P.8.] There is no care taken how to maintain that Forea 
of Horse and Foot raised and araising for my Lord of Man. 
chester. He bath not one able to put on [that businass}. 
Tho Foroe will fall if somo help not. Weak counsels and 
weak actings undo all!—[two words crossed owt]:—all will 
be lost, if God help not! Remember who tells you.” * 











In Lynn Rogis there aroso “distractions,” last Spring; dis- 
tractions ripening into open treason, and tho seizure of Lynn 
by Malignant forees,—Roger L/Extrange, known afterwards 
as Sir Roger the busy Pamphleteer, being very active in it, 
Lynn lies strong amid its marshes; a gangrene in the heart 
of the Association itself. My Lord of Manchester ia now, 
with all.the regular Foot, and what utmost effort of volun- 
tocrs the Country can make, besieging Lynn, does get it, at 
last, ina week hence, Ton days hence the Battle of Newbury 
is got; and much joy for Glonoester and it. But here in the 
Association, with such a weight of enemies upon na, and such 


4 Erased, ae not tho correct sum, 
® Additional Ayscough MSS, $015, art 25 printed, with some errors, ia 
Areual: Register, xXX¥.558, 
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2 stagnancy and staggering want of pith within us, things 
still look extremely questionable !— 

Monday, 26th September. Tho Mouse of Commons and the 
Assembly of Divines take the Covenant, the old Scotch Cove- 
nant, slightly modified now into a “Solemn League and Cove- 
nant ;" in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster? They lifted 
up their hands seréatim, and then “stept into the chancel to 
sign.” The List yet remains in Rushworth,— incorrect in 
some places. There sign in all about 220 Honorable Members 
that day. The whole Parliamentary Party, down to the low- 
est constable or drummer in their pay, gradually signed. It 
wus the condition of assistance from the Scotch; who are now 
calling out “all fencible men from sixteen to sixty,” for a 
third expedition into England. A very solemn Covenant, and 
Vow of all the Poople; of the awfulness of which, we, in 
these days of Custom-house oaths and loose regardless talk, 
cannot form the smallest notion. —Duke Hamilton, seeing his 
painful Scotch diplomacy end all in this way, flies to the King 
at Oxford,—is there “put under arrest,” sent to Pendennis 
Castle noar the Land's End.* 


LETTER XVII 7 


Ts Rushworth’s List of Membors covenanting in St, Marga- 
ret’s Church on Monday, September 25th, the name of Oliver 
Cromwell stands visible: but it is an error; as this Letter and 
other good evidences still remain to show. Indeed some sin- 
gular oscitanoy must have overtaken the watchful Rushworth, 
on that occasion of tho Covenant; or what is likelier, some 
inextricable shuffle had got among his Papersmasses there, 
when he came to redact them long after, —the indefatigable 
painful man! Thus he says furthermore, and again says, the 
signing took place “on September 224,” which was Friday ; 

2 Commons Journals, iii. 259-254 ; Rushworth (incorrect in various 
Jags, — unosuad with Roshworth), v. is banal ‘the Covecant itself, ib. 478, 

+? Burnot, Memoirs of the Deixe of Bamilion. 


ii 
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whereas the Bhadamanthine Commons Journals still testify, 
that on Friday, September 22d, there was merely order and 
appointment made to sign on the 25th; and that the signing 
itself took plice, accordingly, on Monday, Septomber thy as 
wo have givon it, With othor errors,—incident to the exact 
est Rushworth, when his Paper-masses get shuffled !—Hene 
is another entry of his, confirmable beyond disputing; which 
is of itself fatal to that of “Oliver Cromwell ” among “those 
who signed the Covenant that day.” Oliver Cromwell had 
quite other work to do than signing of Covenants, many miles 
away from him just now; and indeed, I guess, did not sign 
this one for many days and weeks to como; not till ho got to 
his place in Parliament again, with more leisure on his hands: 
than now, 

Twesday, * 26th September. ‘The Lord Willoughby” of Par 
ham “and Colonel Cromwell came to Hull, to consult with 
the Lord Fairfax; but made no stay; and the same day, Si 
Thomas Fairfax crossed Humber with Twenty Troops of 
Horse, to join with Cromwell's forces in Lincolnshire."® For 
the Marquis of Newcastle is begirdling, and ever more closely 
besieging, the Lord Fairfax in Hull; which has obliged him 
to ship his brave Son, with all the horse, across the Humber, 
in this manner: horse are useless hero; under the Earl of 
Manchester, on the other side, they may bo of use. 

‘The landing took place at Saltflevt that same afternoon, say 
the Newspapers: here now is what followed thereupon, — 
successfal though rathor dangerous march into the safe parts 
of Lincolushire, and continuance of the drillings, fightings, 
and enlistments there. Committeeanen “Spring and Barrow” 
are known to us; of Margery and “the Malignsnts’ horses” 
we have also had some inkling onoe. 


“Lo his honored Pricads, Sir William Spring and Mr. Barrows 
These present, 
* [Hotcawa, Larcoussuims,] 28th Sept 1648, 


“Grstiewrx,—It hath pleased God to bring off Sir 
‘Thomas Fairfax his Horse over the river from Hull, boing 


1 Rushworth, 1. 280, 
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about One-and-twenty Troops of Horse and Dragoons. Tho 
Lincolnshire horse lnbored to hinder this work, being about 
‘Thirty-four Colors of Horse nnd Dragoons ; we marchod up to 
their landing-place, and the Lincolnshire Horse retreated. 

“ After they were come over, we all marched towards Hol 
land; and when we came to our last quarter upon the edge of 
Holland, the Enemy quartered within four miles of us, and 
kept the field all night with his whole body: his intendment, 
a8 we conceive, was to fight us;—or hoping to interpose 
betwixt us and our retreat; having received, to his Thirty- 
four Colors of Horse, Twenty fresh Troops, Ten Companies 
of Dragoons ;? and about a Thousand Foot, being General 
King's own Regiment. With these he attempted our guards 
and our quarters; and, if God had not been merciful, had 
ruined us before we had known of it; the Five Troops we set 
to keep the wateh failing much of their duty. But we got to 
horse; and retreated in good order, with the safety of all our 
Horse of tho Association; not losing four of them that I hear 
of, and we got five of theirs. And for this we are excoodingly 
bound to the goodness of God, who brought our troops off 
with so little loss, 

“T writa unto you to acquaint you with this; the rather 
thnt God may be acknowledged; aud that you may help fore 
ward, in sending such force away unto us ns lie unprofitably 
in your country. And especially that Troop of Captain Mar 
gery’s, which surely would* not be wanting, now we so much 
need it! 

“TY hear there hath been much exception taken to Captain 
Margery and his Officers, for taking of horses, I am sorry 
you should discountenance those who (not to make benefit to 
themselves, but to serve their Country) are willing to venture 
their lives, and to purchase to themselves the displeasure of 
bad men, that they may do a Public benefit. I undertake not 
to justify all Captain Margery’s actions: but his own con- 
rcience knows whether he hath taken the horses of any but 
Malignante ; — and it were somewhat too hard to put it apon 
the consciences of your fellow Deputy Lieutanants, whether 


2 Word tora. # should. 


Public, which is a con 
measure every one takes of Malignan 


of a Malignant, and cannot be charged any 
otherwise taken, — it had beon better that sowe of the Bi 


some other difficulties of war which your ‘hon 

hardly boar, I pray you then let them go for honest 

protest unto you, many of those men which are of you 

try’s choosing, under Captain Johnson, are so far from 

you, that, — were it not that T have honest Troops to am: 

them, —although they be well paid, yet they are 30 rs 

that I may justly fear they would cut my throat! o- 

men, it may be it provokes some spirits to see such plain: 

made Captains of Horse, Tt had been well that men of houoy 

and birth had entered into these employments :—but 

they not appear? Who would have hindered thom? Butseo- 

ing it was necessary the work must go on, better plain mon 

than nons;—bat best to have men patient of wants, 

and conscientious in their employment. And such, I hope, 

these will approve themeelves to be. Let them ee 

I be thought worthy of any favor, leave your Country 

your good wishes and @ blessing. I am confident they * will 

bo woll bestowed. And TI believe before it be long, you 

will bo in their debt; and thon it will not be hard to quit 

scores. a 
# What arms you can furnish them withal, I beseech you 

it. I have hitherto found your kindness great to me: - 
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know not what T have done to lose it; T love it so well, and 
prize it so high, that I would do my best to gain more. You 
have the assured affection of 
“Your most humble and faithful servant, 
“Ourver CROMWELL. 


*P.8,—I understand there were some exceptions taken at a 
Horse that was sent to me, which was seized out of the hands 
of one Mr. Goldsmith of Wilby. If he be not by you judged 
a Malignant, and that you do not approve of my having of the 
Horse, I shall aa willingly return him again as you shall desire. 
And therefore, I pray you, signify your pleasure to me herein 
under your hands. Not that I would, for ten thousand horses, 
have the Horse to my own private benefit, saving to make use 
of him for the Publio:—for I will most gladly return the 
value of him to the State. If the Gentleman stand clear in 
your judgments, —T beg it as a special favor that, if the Gen- 
tleman be freely willing to let me have him for my money, let 
him set his own prico: I shall very justly return him the 
money, Or if he be unwilling to part with him, but keeps 
him for his own pleasure, be pleased to send me an answer 
thereof: I shall instantly return him his Horse; and do it 
with a great deal more satisfaction to myself than keep him. — 
Therefore I bog it of you to satisfy my desire in this last re- 
quest; it shall exceedingly oblige me to you. If you do it not, 
I shall rest vory unsatisfied, and the Horse will be a burden to 
me 8o long a8 I shall keep him,” * 


‘The Earl of Manchestar, recaptor of Lynn Regis lately, is 
still besieging and retaking certain minor strengths and Fen 
garrisons, —sweeping the intrusive Royalists out of those 
Southern Towns of Lincolnshire. This once done, his Foot 
onee joined to Cromwell's and Fairfax’s Horse, something may 
be expected in the Midland parts too, 


} Original in the possession of Dawson Tumor, Kaq., Great Yarmouth ; 
printed in Papers of Norfolk Archwological Sccioty (Norwich, January, 
1848). 
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.++ “All that night,” Tuesday, 10th October, 1643, “we 
were drawing our horse to the appointed rendezvous; and tho 
next morning, being Wednesday, my Lord" Manchoster “gave 
order that the whole force, both horse and foot, should bo 
drawn up to Bolingbroke Hill, whery he would expect, tha 
enemy, being the only convenient ground to fight with him. 
Bat Colonel Cromwell was no way satisfied that we should 
fight; our horse being extremely wearied with hard duty two 
or thre dayx together. 

“The enemy also drew, that” Wednesday “morning, their 
whole body of horse and dragoonera into the ticld, being TA 
colors of horse, and 21 colors of dragoons, in all 95colars, Wo 
had not many more than half so many colors of horse and 
dragooners; but I believe we had as many men, — besides our 
foot, which indeed could not be drawn ap until it was very 
lat. The enemy’s word was ‘Cavendish;'''—he that was 
killed in the Bog; “and oura was ‘Religion.’ I believe that 
as wo bad no notice of the enemy's coming towards us, so they 
had os little of our preparation to fight with them. It waa 
abont twelve of the clock ere our horse and dragooners were 
drawn up. After that we marched about a mile nearer tho 
enemy; and then we began to desery him, by little and Httle, 
coming towanis us, Until this time we did not know we 
should fight; but so soon as our men had knowledge of the 
enemy's coming, they were very full of joy and resolution, 
thinking it a great mercy that they should now fight with him, 
Our men went on in several bodies, singing Pealms. Quarter- 
master-General Vermuyden with five troops hail the forlorn 
hope, and Colonel Cromwell the ran, assisted with other of iny 
Lord's troops, and seconded by Sir T. Fairfax, Both armies 
met: about Ixbie, if I mistake not the Town’s name,”’— you 
do mistake, Mr. Vicars; it is Wincoby, a mere hamlet and not 
a town. 

“Both they and we had drawn up our dragoonera; who gayo 
the first obarge; and thou the horse fell in. Colonel Cromwell 
fell with brave resolution upon the enemy, immediately after 
thoir dragooners had given him the first volley; yot they 
were so nimble, as that, within half pistol-shot, they gave him 
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another: his hors: was killed under him at the first charge, 
and fell down upon him; and as he rose up, he was knocked 
down again by thé Goatleman who: charged ‘himy, whole wae 
conceived was Sir Ingram Hopton: but afterwards he” the 
Colonel “recovered a poor horse in a soldier's hands, and 
bravely mounted himself again. Truly this first charge was 
so home-given, and performed with so much admirable courage 
and resolution by our troops, that the enemy stood not another; 
but were driven back upon their own body, which was to have 
seconded them; and at last put these Intoa plain disorder; 
and thas, in Teas than half an hour's fight, they were all quite: 
routed, and" —driven along Slash Lanc at a torrible rate, un 
necessary to specify. Sir Ingram Hopton, who had been ao 
near killing Cromwell, was himself killed. “ Abovea hundred 
of their men were found drowned in ditches,” in quagmires 
that would not bear riding; the “dragooners now left on foot” 
were taken prisoners; the chase lasted to Horncastle or beyond 
it, —and Henderson the renegade Scot was never heard of in 
those parts more. My Lord of Manchester's foot did not get 
up till the battle was over. 

‘This very day of Winceby Fight, there has gone on at Hull 
a universal sally, tough sullen wrestle in the trenches all day; 
with important loss to the Marquis of Newcastle; loss of 
ground, loss of livos, loss still more of invaluable guns, brass: 
drakes, sackers, what not:—and on the morrow morning tho 
Townsfolk, looking out, discern with emotion that there is now 
no Marquis, that the Marquis has marched away under cloud 
of night, and given up the siege, Which surely are good 
encouragements we have had; two in one day. 


‘This will suffice for Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, of 
11th October, 1643; 4 and leave the roader to imagine that 
Lincolnshire too was now cleared of the “ Papist Army,” a8 we 
violently nickname it,—all but a few Towns on the Wostern 
bordor, which will be successfully besieged when the Spring 
comes, 

4 Account of ik from the other side, in Rushworth, v. 982; Hull Siege, &e 
‘ib, 280. 
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LETTERS XIX. 


In the month of January, 1643-4, Oliver, as Governor of 
Ely, is present for some time in that City; lodges, we suppose, 
with his own family thers; doing military and othor work of 
government :— makes a transient appearance in the Cathedral 
one day; memorable to the Reverend Mr. Hitch and us. 

‘The case waa this. Parliament, which, ever since the first 
meoting of it, had shown a marked disaffection to Surplices at 
Allhallowtide and * monuments of Superstition and Idolatry,” 
and passed Order after Order to put them down, —has in 
August last come to a decisive Act on the subject, and specifi- 
cally explained that go they mast and shall! Act of Parlin 
ment which, like the previous Orders of Parliament, could 
only have gradual partial execution, according to the humor 

. of the locality; and gave rise to seenes. By the Parlinment’s 
directions, the Priest, Churchwardens, and proper officers were 
to do it, with all decency : failing the proper officers, émproper 
officers, military men passing through the place, these and 
suck like, backed by Puritan populace and « Puritun soldiery, 
had to do it;—not always in the softest manner. As many 
& Querela, Peter Heylin’s (lying Peter's) History, and Perso- 
eutio Undeotna, still testifies with angry tears. You cannot 
pull the shirt off a man, the skin off a man, in a way that will 
please him!—Our Assembly of Divines, sitting earnestly 
deliberative ever since June last,* will direct us whit Form of 
Worehip we are to adopt,—some form, it is to be hoped, not 
grown dramaturgio to us, but still awfully symbolic for ua. 


4 ath Angust, 1663 (Scobell, 1.3; Commons Journals, lil, 220) : 24 Novem 
her, 1642 (Commons Journals, and Hasbande, ii. 119); Bet August, 164); 2td 
Fannary, 1641 (Commone Tourvals, in diobus). 

2 Bill for convocation of vhers, read a thint time, 6h January, 1042-3 
(Commons Fournals, if. 916); Act itself, with tke Names, 13th Juno, 1643 
(Seobell, i. 42-44). 
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Meanwhile lob all Charches, especially all Cathedrals, be stript 
of whatever the general sou! so much as suspects to be stage 
property and prayer by machinery, —a thing we very justly 
hold in terror and horror, and dare not live beside 1— 

Ely Cathedral, it appears, bad still been overlooked, —Ely, 
much troubled with scandalous ministers, ay well as with 
disnffected trainbands,—and Mr. Hitch, under the very eyes 
of Oliver, persists in his Choirscrvice there. Here accord- 
ingly is an official Note, copics of which still eleep in some 
repositories, 

LETTER XIX. 


[Zo the Reverend Mr. Hitch, at Ely: These) 
« [Buy] 10th January, 1648. 

“Mu, Hrrow, — Lest the Soldiers should in any tumoltuary 
or disorderly way attempt the reformation of the Cathedral 
Church, I require you to forbear altogether your Choirserviea, 
so unedifying and offensive: —and this as you shall answer 
it, if any disorder should arise thoreupon. 

“T advise you to catechise, and read and expound the Serip- 
ture to the people; not doubting but the Parliament, with the 
advice of the Assembly of Divines, will direct you farther. 
I dosire your Sermons [too], where usually they have boon, 
— but more frequent, 

“Your loving friend, 
“Ourven Onosrwenn!t 


Mr. Hitch paid no attention; persisted in his Choir-servioas 
—vwhereupon enter the Governor of Ely with soldiers, “with 
a rabble at his heels,” say the old Querelas. With a rabble 
at his heels, with his hat on, he walks up to the Choir; eays 
audibly: “I am a man under Authority; and am commanded 
to dismiss this Assembly," — then draws back a little, that the 
Assombly may dismiss with decency, Mr. Hitch bas paused 

2 Gentloman’s Magosine (Loudon, 1788), triit. 295: copied “from an old Copy, 


by m Country Rector," who has had some dificulty in reading the name of 
Hiteh, and knows nothing farther abont him or it. 
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for a moment; but seeing Oliver draw back, he starts aguin: 
“As it was in tho beginning” —! “Leave off your fooling, 
and come down, Sir!7’' said Oliver, in a voice still andiblo to 
this Editor; which Mr. Hitch did now instantaneously give 
ear to. And 0, “with his whole congregation,” files out, and 
vanishes from the field of History, 


Friday, 19th Janwsry. The Scots enter England by Berwick, 
21,000 strong: ou Wednesday they left Dunbar “up to the 
knees in snow;” such a heart of forwardness was in them,? 
Old Lesley, now Earl of Loven, waa their Gonoral, aa baforo; 
a Comittee of Parliamentoors went with him, They scan 
drove in Newcastle's “Papist Army” within narrower quar- 
tera; in May, got Manchester with Cromwell and Fairfax 
brought acroas the Humber to join them, and besieged New- 
castle himeelf in York. Which, before long, will bring us to 
Marston Moor, and Letter Twenty-first. 

In this same month of Janvary, 22d day of it, directly 
after Hitch's business, Colonel Cromwell, now more properly 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, Lientenant to the Earl of Man- 
chester In the Association, transiently appeared in his place 
in Parliament; complaining much of my Lord Willoughby, 
ay of a backward Genoral, with strangely dissolute people 
about him, a great sorrow to Linoolnshire;*—and craving 
that my Lord Manchester might be appointed there instead : 
which, as we soe, was done; with good result, 


LETTER XX, 


Asovr the end of next month, February, 1644, the Liou- 
tenant-Genoral, we find, has been in Gloucester, successfully 
convoying Ammunition thither; and has taken various strong- 
houses by the mad, —among others, Hilsden-House in Buck- 
joghamshirs, with important gentlemen, and many prisoners; 


a eae ca of SN reat a po 
9 Rushworth, v. D’Bwes sae. vol. iy. £ $80 be 








Peet tn see Tn this expodition there ihnd guniy 
with Cromwell a certain Major-General Crawford, whom he 
has left behind in the Hilsden neighborhood ; to whom there 
is a Letter, here first producible to modern readers, and oom. 
nocted therewith a tale otherwiso known. 

Lotter Twontioth, which exists as a Copy, on old dim 
in the Kimbolton Archives, addressed on the back of the sheet, 
with all reverence, To the Earl of Manchester, and forms a 
very opaque puzzle in that condition, — turns out, after das 
study, to have been a Copy by that Crawford of a Letter 
auldressod to himself: Copy hastily writton off, along with 
other hasty confused shects still extant beside it, for the 
Earl of Manchester's use, on a certain Parliamentary ocession, 
which will by and by concern us too for a moment, 

A *Lientenant-Colonel,” Packor I dimly xpprehend is the 
name of him, has on this Hilsdon-and-Gloucester expedition 
given offence to Major-General Crawford; who again, in a 
somewhat prompt way, has had Packer laid under arrest, 
under suspension at Cambridge; in which state Packer still 
painfully continues. And may, seemingly, continue: for here 
has my Lord of Manchester just come down with a Parlia- 
mentary Commission “to reform tho University,” o thing of 
immense noise and moment, and “is employed in regard 
of many occasions;” is, in fact, precisely in these hours* 
issuing his Summonses to the Heads of Houses; and cannot 
spare an instant for Packer and his pleadings, Crawford is 
still in Buckinghamshire; nevertheless the shortest way for 
Packer will be to go to Crawford, and take this admonitory 
Lotter from his superior in command :— 


Tha (in Cooper's Annals, ill. 870); Cromeeliiona, p. 8 (Sth March, 
4 With March (Cooper, iii. $71; details in Neal, fi. 72-89). 
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“Caxnarpon, 10th March [16692 

“Srm,— The complaints you preferred to my Lord against 
your Iieutenant-Colonel, both by Mr. Lee and your own 
Letters, have occasioned his stay here: —my Lord being 
[so] employed, in regard of many occasions which are upon 
him, that he hath not been at leisure to hear him make his 
defence: which, in pure justice, ought to be granted him or 
any mao before a jadgment be passed upon him. 

“During his abode here and absence from you, ho hath 
acquainted me what a grief it is to him to be absent from 
his charge, espocially now the regiment is called forth to 
action: and therefore, asking of me my opinion, I advised 
him speedily to repair unto you. Surely you are not well 
advised thas to turn off one so faithful to the Cause, and 80 
able to serve you as this man is. Give me leave to tell you. 
T cannot be of your judgment; [cannot understand) if a 
man notorious for wickedness, for oaths, for drinking, hath 
as great a share in your affection as one who foars am oath, 
who fears to sin, —that this doth commend your election of 
men to serve as fit instruments in this work!— 

“Ay, bat the man ‘is an Anabaptist.’ Arc you sure of 
that? Admit he be, shall that render him incapable to serve 
the Public? ‘Ho is indisereet.’” It may be so, in some things: 
we have all human infirmities. I tell you, if you had none but 
such ‘indiscreet men’ about you, and would be pleased to use 
them kindly, you would find as good a fenee to you ns any 
you have yet chosen. 

“Sir, the State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice 
of their opinions; if they be willing faithfully to serve it, — 
that satisfies. I advised you formerly to bear with men of 
different minds from yoursel€: if you had done it wheu T 
advised you to it, I think you would not have had so many 
stumbling-blocks in your way. It may be you judge other 
wise; but I tell you my mind.—I desire you would receive 


3 Ip Appendix, No, 6: Lewer from Oliver, notably busy, and not yet gob 
‘to Cambridge. 


a 
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this man into your favor and good opinion, I behove, if he 
follow my counsel, he will deserve no other but respect from 
you. Tako heed of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by 
Others, against those to whom you can object little mt that 
‘they square not with you in every opinion concerning matters 
of religion. If there be any other offence to be charged upon 
him,—that must in « judieial way receive determination. 1 
know you will not think it fit my Terd should discharge am 
Officer of the Field bat in a regulate way. I question whether 
you or I have any precedent for that. 
“Lhave not farther to trouble you: — but rest, 
“Your humble servant, 
* Omver Cromwenn”? 


Adjoinod to this Letter, ok or ee 
tary at Kimbolton, copied and addressed in the 
above mentioned, —there is, written in a Clerk's hand, we 
corrected in the hand which copied the Letter, a confused 
loud-spoken recriminatory Narrative, of some length, about 
the Second Battle of Newbary; touching also, ina loud com 
fased way, on the case of Packor and othors:—evidently 
the raw-material of the Earl's Speech in defence of himself; 
in the time of the Selfuenyiag Ordinance; of which the 
reader will hear by and by, Assiduous Crawfont bad 
vided the Earl with these helps to prove Coomwell an iniube 
ordinate person, and what was equally terrible, a favorer oF 
Anabaptista. Of the Zetter, Crawford, against whom also 
thers lay accusations, retains the Original; but furnishes 
this Copy;—of which, unexpectedly, we too have now ob 
tained ing. 

‘This sharp Latter may be fancied to procure the Lieutenant: 
Colonel's reinstatement; who, we have some intimation, does 
march with his regiment again, in hopes to take the Westera 
‘Towns of Lincolnshire. Indeed LieutenantColone! Packer, 
if this were varily Packer as he seems to be, became a dis 


¥ Communicated, wich much polftenees, by the Duke of Manckester, from 
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tinguished Colone) afterwards, and gave Oliver himself some 
trouble with his Anabaptistries.’ In the Letter itself, still 
more in the confused Papers adjoined to it, of Major-General 
Crawford's writing, thore is evidence enough o; smouldering 
freeloments in my Toni's Eastern-Aswciation Army! ‘The 
Lientenant-General Cromwell, ona perceives, is justly sus- 
pocted of a lenity for Soctaries, Independents, Anabaptists 
themselves, provided they be “men that fear God,” as he 
phrases it. Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburn (Freeborn John), Lieo- 
tenant-Colonel Flectwood risen from Captaincy now: these and 
others, in the Crawford Documents, come painfully to view in 
this Lincolnshire campaign and afterwards; with discontents, 
with “Petitions,” and one knows not what; all tending to 
Soctarian courses, all countenanced by the Lieutenant-General.* 
Most distasteful to Scotch Crawford, to my Lord of Man- 
chester, not to say criminal and unforgivable to the respect- 
able Presbyterian mind. 

Reverend Mr. Baillie is now up in Town again with the 
Scotch Commissioners;— for thero is again a Seoteh Commis- 
sion here, now that their Army has joined us: Reverend Mr. 
Baillie, taking good note of things, has this pertinent passage 
some six months hence; “The Earl of Manchester, a sweet 
meok man, did formorly permit Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
to guide all the Army at his pleasure: the man Cromwell is a 
very wise and active head” —yes, Mr. Robort!—“ universally 
well beloved as religious and stout; but a known Independent 
or favorer of Sects,” —the issues of which might hare been 
frightful! “But now our countryman Crawford has got a 
great hand with Manchester, stands high with all that are 
against Sects; "which is a blossed chango indoed,*—and many 
partly oxplain this Lettor and somo other things to us ! 

Of Major-General Crawford, who wax oore » londsounding 
well-known man, but whose chance for being remembered much 
Jonger will mainly ground itself on a Letter he copied with 
very different views, let us say here what little needs to be 

3 Lmilow (Eoatlon, 1721), §1. S90. 
‘MS by Crawford at Kimbelion. 
- + Dall, 30 (160k eptember. 1644) 


— 
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said. He is Scotch; of the Crawfords of Jon H 

trewshire ; has seen service in the German Ware, 

conscious of it;— paints himself to us as a headlong 

fighter, of loose loud tongue, much of a pedant a 

somewhat given to sycophancy too. Whose hi 

itself up practically in this one fact, That he helped 

and the Ea:l of Manchester to quarrel; and his characte 

this other, That he knew Lioutonant-General Cromwell to be 
acoward. This he, Crawford, knew; bad seen it; was wont 
to assert it, and could prove it. Nay once, in subsequent 
angry months, talking to the Honorable Denzil Holles in West- 
minster Hall, he asserted it within earshot of Cromwell him- 
self; “who was passing into the House, and Lam very sare 
did hear it, as intended ;”— who, however, heard it.as if it 
had been no affair of his at all; and quietly walked on, as if 
dis affairs lay clsewhere than there! From which I tooythe 
knowing Denzil, drew my inferences, —ignominious to the 
human character !— Poor Crawford, after figuring much among 
the Scotch Committee-men and Presbyterian Grandees for a 
time, joined or rejoined the Scotch Army under Lesley; and 
fell at the Siege of Hereford in 1645, fighting gallantly L doubt 
not, and was quiet thenceforth? ~— 






Tn these same weeks there is going on a very Famous Treaty 
once more, * Treaty of Uxbridge: with immense apparatus 
of King’s Commissioners and Parliament and Seoteh Commis- 
sioners; * of which, however, as it came to nothing, there need 
nothing here bo said. Mr. Christopher Love, a young eloquent 
divine, of bot Welsh blood, of Presbyterian tendency, preach. 
ing by appointment in the place, said, He saw no prospect of 
an agreement, he for one; “Heaven aight as well think of 
agreeing with Holl;”* words which were remembored against 
Mr. Christopher. The King will have nothing to do with 

2 Holles's Memoirs: In Mnseros's Selict Tracts (London, 1890), i188, _ | 

2 Wood's Athenee (Lif, p. 8); Baillie, Si. 935 and expins (correct 
218 a, and Godwin, k 390); Holes; Seoteh Pecrages; dc. Sc. 

* gh Jan, ~Sth March, Rushworth, y. 864-946; Whithocke, 122, 123. 

§ Wood, ii, 281; Commons Journals, ec. 
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Presbyterianism, will not stir a step without his Surplices at 
Allhallowtide; there remains only War; supreme managing 
“Committee of Both Kingdoms ;" combined forces, and war. 
On the other hand, his Majesty, to counterbalance the Scots, 
had agreed to a “Cegsation in Ireland,” sent for his “Irish 
Army” to assist; him here, —and indeed already got them as 
good as ruined, or reduced to a mere marauding apparatus 
A new “Papist” or partly “Papist Army,” which gave great 
scandal in this country. By much the romarkablost man in it 
was Colonel Georgs Monk; already captured at Nantwich, and 
lodged in the Tower. 





But now the Westorn Towns of Lincolnshire aro all taken; 
Munchester with Cromwell and Fairfax are across the Hum- 
ber, joined with the Seots besieging York, where Major-General 
Crawford again distinguishes himself ;*—and we are now at 
‘Marston Moor, 





LETTER XXI. 
MARSTON MOOR, 


fx the last days of June, 1644, Prince Rupert, with an army 
‘of some 20,000 fierce men, came pouring over the hills from 
Lancashire, where he had left harah traces of himself, to re- 
lieve the Marquis of Newcastle, who was now with a foree of 
6,000 besieged in York, by the united forces of the Scots under 
Leven, the Yorkshiremen under Lord Fairfax, and the Asao- 
ciated Counties under Manchester and Cromwell. On hearing 
of his approach, the Parliament Generals raisod the Siege; 
drew out on the Moor of Long Marston, some four miles off, 
to oppose his coming. Ho avoided them by crossing the river 
Ouse; relieved York, Monday, tst July; and might have re- 

2 Rushworth, ¥. 547 (Comsation, 15th Soptomber, 1643) ; ¥. 299-903 (Sioge 
‘of Nantwich, and ruin of tho Isish Army, 21st November), 

# Fires a mine without orders: Storme in, hoping to take the City himeelf ; 
‘xo is dissatrously ropulsed (Rushworth, y. 691; Baillie, il, 200), 
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turned successful; but insisted on Newcastle's 
going out to fight the Rowndhoads. ‘The Battle 
Moor, fought on the morrow evening, Tuesday, a 
from T to 10 o'clock, was the result, entirely 
him. 
Of this Battle, the bloodieat of the whole Was, 
the reader to gather details in the sources indicated 
or to imagine it in general as the most enormous 
of fire and smoke, and steel-flashings and death-tumult, ever 
seen in those regions: the end of which, about ten at night, 
wat “four thousand one hundred and fifty bodies" to be 
buried, and total rain to the King’s affairs in those Northern. 


- 


ere Armies were not completely drawn up till after five 
in the evening; there was aditeh between them; they stood 
facing one another, motionless except the exchange of afew 
cannon-shots, for an hour and half, Newcastle 

would be no fighting till tho morrow, and had retired to his” 
carriage for the night. There is some shadow of surmise that 
the stray cannon-shot which, as the following Letter ; 
proved fatal to Oliver's Nophew, did also, rousing Oliver’ 
humor to the charging point, bring on the general Battle 
“The Prince of Plunderers,” invincible hitherto, here frst 
tasted the steel of Oliver's Tronsides, and did not in the Teast 
like it. “The Scots delivered their fire with such constancy” 
and swiftness, it was as if the whole air had become an ole 
ment of fire,”"—{n the ancient sammer gloaming thera, 


[Zo my loving Brother, Colonel Valentine Walton : These] { 
*[maoven sevonn Yous.) ma July, 1644 
“Dran Sim, — It’s our duty to sympathize in all mercies; 


and to praise tho Lord togothor in chastisements ot trials 
that so we may sorrow together. 


4 King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, no, 164 {rzlous acconnte by ere-mritaanese}y | 
‘0. 168, eno by Simoon Ash, the Earl of Manchester's Chaplain : 9a 17, ep | 
Rushworth, ¥, 682: Cartes Orsoad Papes (London, 173), i. 55: Fairfare 
Mewerials (Somers Tracts, v. 339). Modern accounts are numerous, but of 
no valua, +. 
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“Truly England and the Church of God hath had a great 
favor from the Land, im thix great Victory given unto us, such 
as the like never was since this War began. It had all the 
evidences of an absolute Victory obtained by the Lord's biess- 
ing wp the Godly Party principally. We never ebarged but 
we routed the enemy. The Left Wing, whieh I commanded, 
being our own horse, saving a few Seots in our rear, beat all 
the Prince's horse. God made them as stubble to our swords, 
We charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and routed 
.all we charged. The particulars T cannot relate now; but I 
believe, of twenty thousand the Prinee hath not four thou 
sand left. Give glory, all the glory, to God. — 


“Sir, God hath taken away your eldest Son by a eannon- 
shot, It brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut 
off, whereof he died. 

“Sir, you know my own trials this way: but the Lord sup- 
ported me with thls, ‘Thas the Lord took him into the happi- 
ness we all pant for and live for. There is your precious 
child full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any more 
Ho was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. God give 
you His comfort. Before his death he was so full of comfort 
that to Frank Russel and myself he could not express it, ‘It 
was so great abore his pain.’ This he said tous. Indeed it 
was admirable. A little after, he said, One thing lay upon 
‘Ais spirit, Tasked him, What that was? He told me it was, 
That God had not suffered him to be any more the executiouer 
of His enemies, At his fall, his horse being killed with the 
ballet, and as Lam informed threo horses more, I am told he 
hid them, Open to the right and left, that he might see the 
rogues rum. Truly he was exceedingly beloved in the Army, 

1 Leonchsia, the poor Hoy Oliver has alroady fallon in these Wars, — nope 
ef se knows whore, though his Father well kuew!— Note to Third Editions 
‘Ta tho Sguire Papers (Fraser's Magazine, December, | fs this passage : 
* Meeting Cromwell again after somo alwenco, just on the edge of Marston 
‘Battle, Sercira mys, ‘1 thought he looked mad and wearied, for he bad bad a 
mat Jone: young Oliver got killed ta death uot Joug betore, L heart: it was 
‘Bear Knareshorongh, and 30 more got Killed.”” —JVoer of 1897; see antes, 
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cious young man, fit for God. You have cause to | 
Lord. He is a glorious Saint in Heaven; wherein you 
exccedingly to rejoice. Let this drink up your sorrow; sccing: 
theee are not feigned words to comfort you, but the thing 
so real and undoubted a trath ‘You map deall things by 
strength of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easily bear your 
trial. Lot this public mercy to the Church of God make you 
to forget your private sorrow. The Lond be your ateengek 
50 

Pry" «Your truly faithful and loving brother, ~ 

“OxiveR CROMWELL 


* My love to your Daughter, and my Cousin Perceval, Sis- 
ter Desborow and all friends with you.”* 












Colonel Valentine Walton, already a conspicuous man, and 
moré #0 afterwards, is of Great-Staughton, Huntingdonshire, 
neighbor of the Earl of Manchester's; Member for his 
County, and a Colonel since the beginning of the War. ‘There 
had long been an intimacy between the Cromwell Family and 
his. His Wife, the Mother of this slain youth, is Margaret 
Cromwoll, Oliver’s younger Sister, next to him in the family 
series. ‘Frank Russel” is of Chippenham, Cambridgeshina, 
eldest son of the Barouet there; already a Colonel ; soon after- | 
wards Governor of Ely in Oliver’s stead" It was the daugh- 
ter of this Frank that Henry Cromwell, some ton years henes, 
wedded. 

Colonel Walton, if hs hiave at present some military charge 
of the Association, seems to attend mainly on Parliament; and 
this Letter, I think, finds him in Town. Tho poor wounded 
youth would have to lie on the field at Marston while the Bat 
tle was fought; the whole Army had to bivoune there, noxt to 
no food, hardly even water to ba had. ‘That of “Sooipg the 
rogues run,” occurs more than once at subsequent dates in these 

¥ Seward's Ancedoter (London, 1798), & 262; roproduced in Ellie's Original 
Lectera (Pirst Series), li. 299, “ Orighual once in the possession of Mr, Lang 
ton of Welbeck Strect,"“says Ellis;—=""in the Bodleian Library,”"aays Seward. 

1 Seo Noble, Hi. 407, 408, —with vigilanco against his blunder. 
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Wars:! who first said it, or whether anybody ever said it, 
must romain uncertain. 


York was now eaptured in a few days: Prince Rupert had 
fied across into Lancashixe, and #0 “south to Shropshire, to 
recruit again; Marquis Newcastle with “about cighty gon- 
temen,” disgusted at the turn of affairs, had withdrawn 
beyond seas. The Scots moved northward to attend the 
Siege of Newcastle,—ended it by storm in October next. 
On the 24th of which same month, 24th October, 1644, the 
Parliament promulgated its Rbadamanthine Ordinance, To 
“hang any Irish Papist taken in arms in this country ;"* a 
very severe Ordinance, but not uncalled for by the nature of, 
tho “marauding apparatus” in question thera. 


LETTERS XXIL-XXIIL 


Tur next Two Letters represent the Army and Lieutenant 
General got home to the Association again; and can be read 
with little commentary. “The Committee for the Isle of Ely,” 
qe are to remark, consists of Honorable Members consiected 
with that region, and hae its sittings im London. Of “Major 
Treton” wo shall hoar farther; “Husband” also is slightly 
met with elsewhere; and “Captain Castle” grew, I think, to 
be Colonel! Castle, and perished at the Storm of Tredah, some 
oars afterwards. 





LETTER XXII. 
“ For my noble Briensis the Committeo for the Tale of Bly : 
Present these. 
“Lrsoors, Ist Soptomber, 1644. 

“ Greeti, —I understand that you have lately released 
‘Bomie persona committed by Major Ireton and Captain Hus- 
‘band, and one committed by Captain Castle, — all [committed] 

4 Ladiow. # Roshworth, y. 783. 
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upon clear and necessary grounds as they are represented 
‘unto me; [grounds] rendering them a5 very enemics as any 
we havo, and as much requiring to have them continued 
secured. ~ 

“T have given onler to Captain Husband to see them re 
committed to the hands of my Marshal, Richard White. And 
I much desire you, for the future, Not to entrench upon mo 
so much as to release them,—or any committed in the Tike 
eae by myself, or my Deputy and Commanders in the Gare 
tison, — until myself or some Superior Authority? be satisfied 
in the cause, and do give order in allowance of their enlarge 
ment, For I profoss I will bo no Governor, nor engage any 
other under me to undertake such a charge, upon such weak 
terms ! — 





“T am so sensible of the need wa have to improve the 
present opportunity of our being masters in the field and 
having no Encmy near the Isle, and to spare whatevor charge 
we can towards the making of those Fortifications, which may 
render it more defensible hereafter if we ahall have more 
need, —I shall desire you, for that end, to ease the Isle and 
Treasury from the superfluous charge of [having] two several 
Committees for the several parts of the Isle; and that one 
Committee, settled at March, may serve far the whole Tale. 

“Wherefore I wish that one of your number may, in your 
courses, intonil? and appear at that Committee, to manage and 
uphold it the better for all parts of the Isle. Resting upon 
your care herein, [ remain, 

“Your friend to serve you, 
“ Oriven Cromweut." * 


* Not inferior! 

* “intend ™ means “ take palns;” March isn Town in the Ely region. 

5 Ol Copy, now (January, 1846) on sale ot Mr, Graves'’s, Pall Mall: 
printed in thence of 1Ath Decomber, 1845, Old copy, such as the 
Clerks cf Honorable Members wero wont to take of Lotters rad in tho: 
Howse, or offisinlly olsewhere ;— worth copying for cortain parties, ix a time: 
without Newspapers Like ours, 





< 


- 
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LETTER XXMI 


Suraroxp is in Lincolnshire, a march farther South. Lien- 
‘tonant-General Cromwell with tho Eastern-Association Horse, 
if the “Foot” were once settled, — might not he dash down 
to help the Lientewant-General Essex and his * Army in the 
West"? Of whom, and of whose sad predicament amid the 
hills of Cornwall there, we shall see the issue anon, Brother 
Walton, a Parliament-man, has written, we perccive, to Crom- 
well, suggesting mch a thing; urging haste if possible. In 
Cromwell is ao delay: but the Eastern-Association Army, 
horve or foot, is beavy to move,— beset, too, with the old 
internal discrepancies, Crawfordisms, scandals at Sectaries, 
and what not. 


* For Colonot Valoutine Walton: These, in London, 
“Stnavonn, 6th or 5th September [1644]. 

“Sen, — We do with grief of heart resent the aad condition 
of our Army in the West, and of affairs there. That business 
has our hearts with it; and truly had we wings, we would fly 
thither! So soon at ever my Lord and the Foot set me loose, 
there shall be in me no want to hasten what I can to that 
service. : 

“For indeed all other considerations are to be Inid aside 
and to give place to if, as being of far more importance. I 
hope the Kingdom shall sea that, in the midst of our neces- 
‘sities, we shall serve them without disputes, We hope to for- 
got our wants, which aro exevcding great, and ill eared for; 
and desire to refer the many elanders heaped upon us by false 
tongues to God,—who will, in due time, make it appear to 
the world that we study the glory of God, and the honor and 
liberty of the Parliament. For which we unanimously fight; 
without seeking our own interests. 

*Tndeed, we never find our mén so cheerful as when there 
is work to do. I trust you will always hear so of them. The 
Lord is our strength, and in Him is all our hope. Pray for 
‘Ue Prosont my love to my friends: I beg their prayers. 
‘The Lord still bless you. 
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“Wo have some amongst us much? slow in action: —if we 
could all intend our own ends less, and our ease too, 
business in this Army would go on wheels for t 
{But] because some of us are enemies to rapine and other 
wickednesses, we are said to be ‘factions,’ to ‘seek to maintain 
our opinions in religion by foree,'—which we detest and 
abbor, I profess I could never satisfy myself of the justness: 
of this War, but from the Authority of the Parliament to 
maintain itself in its rights: and in this Cause I hope to 
approve myself an honest man and single-hearted. _ 

“Pardon me that I am thus troublesome. I write but sel- 
dom; it gives me a little ease to pour my mind, in the midst 
of calumnies, into the bosom of a friend. Sir, no man more 


lo than 
earner yon “Your brother and servant, 


“Ourven Oxomwxnn”® 


THREE FRAGMENTS OF SPEECHES. 
SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, 


Tue following Three small Fragments of Speeches will have 
to represent for us some six months of occasional loud debate 
ing, and continual anxious gestation and manipulation, in the 
‘Two Houses, in the Committee of Both Kingdoms, and in many 
othor houses and places; —the ultimate outcome of which was 
the celebrated “ Selfdenying Ordinance,” and “New Model” 
of the Parliament’s Army ; which indeed brings on an entirely 
New Epoch in tho Parliament's Affaire, 


Essex and Waller had, for the third or even fourth time, 
chiefly by the exertions of ever-zealous London, been fitted out 
with Armies; had marched forth together to subdue the West; 
—and ended in quite other results than that, The two Gen- 
erals differed in opinion; did not march long together: Essex, 

1 “such” ia old for very. 2 Seward’s Anecdotes, ut supra, i. 962, 
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urged by a subordinate, Lord Roberts, who had estates in 
Cornwall and hoped to get somo rents out of them, turned 
down thitherwards to the left; Waller bending up to tho 
right;—with small issue either way, Waller's last action 
was an indecisive, rather unsuccessful Fight, or day of skirm- 
ishing, with the King, at Cropredy Bridge on the border of 
Oxford and Northampton Shires,* three days boforo Marston 
Moor. After which both parties separated: the King to fol- 
low Essex, since there was now no hope in the North; Waller 
to wander London-wards, and gradually “loso his Army by 
desertion,” as the habit of him was, As for the King, he fol- 
lowed Exsex into Cornwall with effect; hemmed him in among 
the hills there, about Bodmin, Lostwithiel, Foy, with contin- 
ual skirmishing, with ever-growing scarcity of victual; forced 
poor Essex to escape to Plymouth by the Floct,? and leave his 
Army to shift for itself as best might be: the horse under 
Balfour to cut; their way through; tho foot under Skippon to 
lay down their arms, cease to be soldiers, and march away 
“with staves in their hands” into the wide world. This sar- 
render was effected Ist September, 1644, two months after 
Marston Moor, The Parliament's and Cromwell’s worst an- 
ticipation, in that quarter, is fulfilled. 

‘The Parliament made no complaint of Essex; with a kind 
of Roman dignity, they rathor thanked him, They proceeded 
to recruit Waller and him, summoned Manchester with Crom- 
well his Lieutenant-General to join them; by which three 
bodies, making again a considerable army, under the command 
of Manchester and Waller (for Essex lay “sick,” or seeming 
to be sick), the King, returning towards Oxford from his 
victory, was intercepted at Newbury; and there, on Sunday, 
27th October, 1644, foll out the Second Battle of Newbury.* 
Wherein his Majesty, after four hours’ confused fighting, 
rather had the worms; yet contrived to march off, unmolested, 
“by moonlight, at 10 o'clock,” towards Wallingford, and got 


* Clarendon. 29th Juno, 1644, Clarendon, Ii, 605. 
© His own Aistinct, downright and somewhat sulky Narrative, in Rush: 


‘worth, v, 701, 
* Clarendon, ii, 717, 
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“That he hath drawn the Army into, and detained them in, 
such a posture as to give the Enemy fresh advantages ; and 
this, before his conjunction with the other Armies, by his 
‘own absolute will, against or without his Council of War, 
against many commands of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
and with contempt and vilifying of those commands ;—and, 
since the conjunction, sometimes against the Councils of War, 
and sometimes by persuading and deluding the Council to neg- 
lect one opportunity with pretence of another, and this again 
of a third, and at last by persuading [them] that it was not 
fit to fight at all.”* 


To these heavy charges, Manchoster —furnishod with his 
confused Crawford Documents, and not forgetting Letter 
Twentieth which we lately read—makes heavy answer, ab 
great length, about a week after: of which we shall remember 
only this picce of conntercharge, How his Lordship had once, 
in those very Newbury days, ordorod Cromwell to proceed to 
some rendezvous with the horse, and Cromwell, very unsuit- 
ably for a Lieutenant-General, had answered, The horses were 
already worn off their foot; “if your Lordship want to have 
the shing of the horses, this is the way to get them!”— 
Through which smal! slit, oue looks into large seas of general 
discrepancy in those old months! Lieutenant-General Crom- 
well is also reported to have said, in a moment of irritation 
surely, “There would never be a good time in England till we 
had done with Lords.’* But the most appalling report that 
now circulates in the world is this, of his’ saying once, “If he 
mot the King in battle, ho would fire his pistol at the King 
fw nt another ;"—pistol, at our poor semi-divine misguided 
Father fallen insane; a thing hardly conceivable to the Pres- 
byterian human mind !* 


1 Waller's and Estox's at Newbury. 
# Rushworth, v. 782; Commons fournals, it, 108-705, 
# Rushworth, ¥. 794. 

# Old Pampllots sepius, onwards to 1649, 
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TL. In the Howse of Commons, on Weducsday, 0th 
sitting in Grand Committers,“ there was a " 
a of tine,” one Looking upon 

OS ieh fs sa syerd oe lease 
our Exsexes and Manchestors softly ousted from the 
0 vory delicate point indeed ;—when Lieutenant-G 
Cromwell stood up, wend spake shortly ta this effect — 

“Jt is now a time to speak, or forever hold the tongue. ‘The 
important occasion now, is no loss than To save a Nakion, out 
of a bleeding, nay almost dying condition: which 
continuance of this War hath already brought it into; so that 
without a more specdy, vigorous and effectual 
the War,—easting off all lingering proceedings like [those 
of] soldiers-of-fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war,—we 
shall make the kingdom weary of us) and hate tie cay 
Parliament. 

“For what do the Enemy say? Nay, what apap 
were friends at the beginning of the Parliament? Even this, 
That the Members of both Houses have got great places and 
commands, and the sword into their hands; and, what by 
interost in Parliament, what by power in the Army, will por 
petually continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit 
the War speedily to end, lest their own power should deter 
mine with it, This [that] I speak here to our own fuces, is 
bat what others do utter abroad behind our backs. I am dar 
from reflecting on any. I know the worth of those Com 
manters, Membera of both Houses, who are yet in power: 
but if IT may speak my conscience without reflection upam 
any, 1 do conceive if tho Army bo not put into another 
method, and the War more vigorously prosecuted, the People 
ean bear the War no longer, and will enforce you to a dis 
honorable Peace. 

“But this I would recommend to your prudence, Not to insist 
Upon any complaint or oversight of any Commandor-in-chief 
upon any occasion whatsoever; for us I must acknowledge. 
myself guilty of oversights, 20 I know they can rarely be 
avoided in military affairs. Therefore, waiving a strict inquiry 
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into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to the 
remedy; which is most necessary. And I hope we have such 
true English hearts, and zealous affections towards the general 
weal of our Mother Country, as no Members of either House 
will scruple to deny themsclves, and their own private inter- 
ests, for the public good; nor account it to be a dishonor dono 
t them, whatever the Parliament shall resolve upon in this 
weighty matter.”? 


ILI. On the same day, scemingly at a subsequent part of the de 
bate, Lioutonant- General Cromwell said likewize, as follows : 


“Mz. Sreaxer, — I am not of the mind that the ealling of the 
‘Members to sit in Parliament will break, or scatter our Armica, 
I can speak this for my own soldiers, that they look not upon 
me, but upon you; and for you they will fight, and live and 
dio in your Cause; and if others be of that mind that they are 
of, you need not fear them. ‘Thoy do not idolize mo, but looks 
upon the Cause they fight for. You may lay upon them what 
commands you please, they will obey your commands in that 
Cause they ght for.* 


To be brief, Mr. Zouch Tate, Member for Northampton, 
moved this day a Self-denying Ordinance; which, in a few 
days more, was passed in the Commons, It was not so easily 
got through the Lords; but there too it had ultimately to pass, 
One of the most important clauses was this, introduced not 
without difficulty, That religious men might now serve without 
taking the Covenant as a (frst preliminary, — perhaps they 
wight take it by and by. This was a great ease to tender con- 
‘sciences; and indicates a deep split, which will grow wider 
‘and wider, in our religious affairs, The Scots Commissioners 
havo sent for Whitlocke and Maynard to the Lord General's, 
to ask in judicions Scotch dialect, Whothor there be not ground 
to prosecute Cromwell as an “incendiary”? “You ken varry 
Weel!” — The two learned gyntlemen shook their heads,* 

¥ Rushworth, vi. 4. * Cromwoelliana, ps 1% 
# Whitlocke, ili. p.11t (December, 1644). 
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‘This Self-denying Ordinance had to pass; it and the New 
Modet wholly; by tle steps indicated below? Eases waa 
gratified by a splendid Pension, —very little of it ever ant 
ually paid; for indeed he died some two years after: Man- 
chester was put on the Committee of Both Kingdoma: the 
Parliament had its New-Mode) Army, and soon saw an entirely 
new epoch in its affairs. 





LETTER XXIV. 


Brrorx the old Officers laid down their eommissions, Waller 
with Cromwell and Massey were sent on an expedition into 
the West against Goring and Company; concerning which 
there i some echo in the old Books and Commons Journals, 
bat no definite vestige of it, except the following Letter, read 
in the House of Commons, th April, 1645; whieh D’ Ewes 
happily had given his Clerk to copy. The Expedition itselé, 
which proved successful, is now coming towards an ond. Faire 
fax the new General is at Wind: April; full of business, 
regimenting, discharging, enlisting, new-modelling. 











TER XXIV. 


“ For the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fatefax, General of the 
Army: Haste, Haste: These: At Windsor. 
™ (Saxisnony,] 9th April (Jen o'clock wt might), 1043, 





“Sim, — Upon Sunday last we marched towards Bruton im 
Somersetshire, which was General Goring’s head-quartee: but 
he would no stand us; but marehed away, upon our appear 
ance, to Wells and Glastonbury, Whither we held it unsafe 


4 Roshworth, vi, 7, 8: Selfdenying Onliaance passed ix the Commons 19th 
December, aud is sewt to the Lonia; Cenforesce about if, Tus January | pe 
jected by the Lonls 13th Jaunary,— because “we do not know what shape 
the Army will now suddenly take,” Whereapon, ist January, “ Ewirfax i 
nominated General ;"" and on the Lik Febraary, tho New Model is completed 
and passed : This bs the shape the Army is to take.” A second Selfdesying 
Ordinance, now introdueed, got itself Arally passed 04 April, 1665. 
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to follow him ; lest we should engage our Body of Horse too 
far into that enclosed country, not having foot enough to stand 
by them; and partly because we doubted the advance of Prince 
Ruport with his force to join with Goring ; having some notice 
from Colonel Massey of the Prince his coming this way. 

“General Goring hath [Sir Richard] Greenvil in a near 
posture to join with him He hath all their Garrisons iv 
Devon, Dorsct aud Somersetshire, to make an addition to him, 
Whereupon, Sir William Waller having a very poor Infantry 
of about 1,600 men, —lest they, being so incousiderable, 
should engage’ our Horse,—we came from Shaftesbury to 
Salisbury to secure our Foot; to prevent our being necessitated 
to a too nnequal engagement, and to be nearer a communica 
tion with our friends. 

“Since our coming hither, we hear Prince Rupert is come to 
Marshfield, a markettown not far from Trowlwidge. If the 
enemy advance all together, how far we may be endangered, — 
that I humbly offer to you; entreating you to take care of us, 
and to send us with all apeed such an assistance, to Salisbury, 
as may enable us to keep the field and repel the enemy, if God 
Assist ud: at least to secure and countenance us so, as that we 
be not put to the shame and hazard of a retreat; which will 
Jose the Parliament many friends in these parts, who wil) 
think themselves abandoned on our departure from thom, Six, 
T beseech you sond what Horse and Foot you can spare towards 
Salisbury, by way of Kingseleere, with what convenient ex- 
pedition may be. ‘Truly we louk to be attempted upon every 


“Those things boing humbly represented to your knowledge 
and care, I subscribe mysolf, 
“Your most hamble servant, 
“Ourver Cromwent”* 


In Carto’s Ormond. Papers (i, 79) isa Letter of the sama 


date on the same subject, somewhat illustrative of this. See 
also Commons Journals in diz, 


* entangle or encumber. 
+ D'Ewes 1/58. vol. v. p. 180; p. 449 of Transeript: 


a, az, 
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LETTERS XXV.-XXVIL. 


Puince Rereer had withdrawn without fighting; was now 
at Worcester with a considerable force, meditating now infall, 
For which ond, we hear, he has sent 2,000 men seross the 
country to his Majesty at Oxford, to convoy “his Majesty's 
person and the Artillery” over to Worcester to him, both of 
which objects are like to be useful there, The Committee of 
Both Kingdoms order the said Convoy to be attacked. 

“The charge of this service they recommended partieularly 
to Goporal Cromwell, who, looking on himself now as dis 
charged of military employment by the New Ordinance, which 
was to take offect within few days, and to have no longer 
opportunity to serve his country in that way, — was, the night 
before, come to Windsor, from his service in the West, to kiss 
the General's hand and take leave of him: when, in the morm 
ing ere he was como forth of his chamber, those commands, 
than which he thought of nothing less in all the world, came 
to hima from the Committee of Both Kingdoms.”* 

“The night bofore” must mean, to all appearance, the 22d 
of April How Cromwell instantly took horse; plunged into 
Oxfordshire, and on the 24th, at Islip Bridge, attacked and 
rooted this eaid Conroy; and the same day, * merely by dra 
goons" and fierce countenanos, took Bletehington Hoose, for 
which poor Colonel Windelank was abot, so angry were they: 
all this is known from Clarendon, or more authentically from 
Bashworth ;* and bere now is Cromwell's own account of it: 

A Speigge> tage Redinins (Lomien, 1647), a 1 Speigre was oun of 
Palvtax’s Chaphaies: is Bowk a rather ersase work gives fered her axtbem 
‘ke eel sulBwnt accownt of this New-Muiat Army i a 2) fetarwe ami 
‘pemstions, by whith ~ England * hai “come alive again” A Enle sparing 
fie Rate best commnct where they ace given Sime off the oh Boks & tener 
word mpratng — For some glimmer of stew umeraig Jatea Socitge 
Rimmel eee Wend oe een, net Giadeliewe alagucter thar ~ Kar Fiennes ” 
Mead anything t 6) with this Bonk 

tam 


. Finn 
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LETTER XXV. 


“Comacrrrze of Both Kingdoms,” first set up in February 
gone & year, when the Scotoh Army came to help, has been 
the Executive in the War-department ever since; a great but 
now a rapidly declining authority. Sits at Derby House: 
Four Scotch; Twenty-one English, of whom Six a quorum. 
Johnston of Warriston is tho notablost Scotchman; among 
the leading English are Philip Lord Wharton and the Younger 
Vane.! + 

“Watlington” is in the Southeast nook of Oxfordshire; a 
day’s march from Windsor, “ Major-Gonoral Browne ” com- 
mands at Abingdon; a City Wood-merchant once; a zealous 
soldier, of Presbyterian principles at present. The rendecvous 
ab Watlington took place on Wednesday night ; the 25th of 
April is Friday. 


“To the Right Honorable the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
at Derby Howse: These. 


* Beeromixorox, 20th April, 104 

“My Lonns awn Gexruewex,— According to your Lond 
ships’ appointment, I have attended your Service in these 
parte; and have not had so fit an opportunity to give you an 
arcount as now. 

“So soon as I received your commands, I appointed  ren- 
dezvous at Watlington. The body being come up, 1 marched 
to Whestley Bridge, having sent before to Major-General 
Browne for intelligence ; and it being marketday at Oxford, 
from whence I likewise hoped, by some of the market-people, 
to gain notice where the Enemy was. 

“Towards night I reosived certain notice by Major-General 
Browne, that the Carriagox were not stirred, that Prince 
Maurice was not here; and by some Oxford scholars, that 


F List, and light as to ite appointment, in Commons Jownale (7th Feb. 
N643—4), Hi. 391; Baill, H. 141 ot swepins. ite Papers and Correspondence, 
a curioas set of records, Ibe in very tolerable order in the StatePuper 
Office. 
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there were Four Carriages and Wagons ready in one place, and 
in another Five; all, as 1 conceived, At for a march* 

“T received notice also that the Earl of Northampton’s 
Regiment was quartered at Islip; wherefore ia the evening I 
marehed that way, hoping to have surprised them; but, by 
the miztake and failing of the forlorn-hope, they had an alarm 
there, and to all their quarters, and so escaped me; by means 
whereof they had time to draw all together, 

“T kept my body all night at Islip: and, in the morning, a 
party of the Earl of Northampton's Regiment, the Lerd Wil- 
mot’s, and the Queen's, came to make An infall upon me, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s Regiment ® was the first that took the field; 
the rest drew out with all possible speed. That which is the 
General's Troop charged a whole equadron of the Enemy, and 
presently broke it, Our other ‘Troops coming seasanably on, 
the rest of the Enemy were presently put into confusion; #0 
that we had the chase of them three or four miles; wherein 
we killed many, and took near two hundred prisoners, and 
about, four handred horse. 

“Many of them escaped towards Oxford and Woodstock ; 
divers were drowned ; and others got into a strong House in 
Bletehington, belonging to Sir Thomas Cogan ; wherein Colonel 
Windebank kept a garrison with near two hundred men 
Whom I presently summoned; and after a long Treaty he 
went out, about twelve at night, with these Terma here en- 
closed; leaving us between two and throe hundred muskets, 
besides horse-arms, and other ammunition, and about three 
sooreandeleven horses more. 

“(hia waa the mercy of God; and nothing is more due 
than a real acknowledgment. And though I have had greater 
mercies, yet none clearer: because, in the first [place], God 
brought them to our hands when we looked uot for them; and 
delivered them out of our hands when we laid a reasonable 
design to surprise them, and which we carefully endeavored. 
His mercy appears in this also, That I did much doubt the 

3 moareb,'* out towards Worcester, 


2 whiew was once mine,” he might have wided, but modestly does not; 
‘onle allud*ag to it from afr, in the next sentence, 
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storming of the House, it being strong ond well manned, and 
T having few dragoons, and this being not my business ;— 
and yet we gob in. 

“I hope you will pardon me if I say, God is not enough 
owned. Woe look too much to men and visible helps; this 
hath much hindered our success, But 1 hope God will direct 
all to acknowledge Him alone in all [things]. 

“Your inost humble servant, 
“Oraven Cromwent,” * 


Poor Windebank was shot by sudden Court-martial, so en 
raged wore they at Oxford, — for Cromwell had not even foot- 
soldiers, still less a battering gun. It was his poor young 
Wife, they said, she and other “ladies on a visit there,” that 
hai confused poor Windabank : he set his back to the wall of 
Merton College, and received his death-volley with a soldier's 
stoiciem.’ The Son of Secretary Windebank, who fled beyond 
seas long since. 





LETTER XXVL 


How Cromwell, sending off his new guns and stores to 
Abingdon, now shot across westward to “Radeot Bridge” or 
“Bamptonin-the-Bush;” and on the 26th gained a new vice 
tory there; and on the whole made a rather brilliant sally of 
it : — this too is known from Clarendon, or more authentically 
from Rushworth; but only the concluding unsuecessful part 
of this, the fraitless Summons to Farringdon, has left any 
trace in awutograph. 


“To the Governor of the Garrison in Farringdon, 
“29th April, 1649. 


“Srx,—I summon you to deliver into my hands the House 
Wherein you are, and your Ammunition, with all things else 


4 Pamphlet, in Parliamentary 2ianery, xiit 45- read in the Houw, Mondus, 
28th April | Comnons Journals, tv, L24).— Lotter to Fairfax on tho same sub 


ject, Appendix, No. 7. 





* Heath's Chromicte, p. 122. 
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there; together with your persons, to be disposed af an the 
Parliament shall appoint, Which if you refuse to do, you are 


to expect the utmost oxtromity of war. I rest, a 
“ Your servant, . 
* Oniviem Crowe.” + 





‘Tuts Governor, “ Roger Burgess,” iz not to be terrified with: 
fierce countenance and mere dragoons; he refuses. Cromwell 
condenses himsclf about Farringdon Town, “sends for im 
fantry” (but, we fear, gets none), and again summons:— — 





LETTER XXVIL 
To the same; same date, 


“$1, —I undorstand by forty or fifty poor men whom you 
forced into your House, that you have many thore whom you 
cannot arm, and who are not serviceable to you. 

“Tf these men should perish by your means, it were gresb 
inhumanity surely. Honor and honosty require this, That 
though you be prodigal of your own lives, yot not to be 60 of 
theirs, If God give you into my hands, I will not spare a man 


of you, if you put me to a storm. 
“ Onrver Cromwens,!* * 











Burgess, still unawed, refuses; Cromwell waits for 
{ofantry from Abingdon “till 3 next morning,” thon storms; 
joses fourteen men, with a captain taken prisoner; —and 
Gewese away, leaving Burgess to crow over him. ‘The Army, 
sebich rose from Windsor yesterday, gets to Reading this day, 
seek be must hasten thither." 

, Wednesday, Monthly-fast day, all Preachers, by 
Aaijimace of Parliament, were praying for “God's merciful 
“ccatnoncy es this New Army now on march, and His Vlessing 

eeieavors.”* Consider it; actually “praying! 
old London and its Preachers and Popula- 


le 
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LETTER XXVIIL 


By Letter Twenty-cighth it will be seen that Lieutenant. 
Goneral Cromwell has never yet resumed his Parliamentary 
duty. In fact, he is in the Associated Countios, mising force; 
“for protection of the Isle of Ely," and other purposes. To 
Fairfax and his Officers, to the Parliament, to the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, to all persons, it is clear that Cromwell 
cannot be disponed with. Fairfax and the Officers poti- 
tion Parliament? that he may be appointed their Lieutenant 
General, Commander-in-Chief of the Horse, There is a clear 
necessity in it, Parliament, the Commons somewhat more 
readily than the Lords, continue, by instalments of “ forty 
days,” of “three months,” his servioes in the Army; and ab 
length grow to regard him as a constantelement thera A few 
others got similar leave of absence, similar dispensation from 
the Sclf-denying Ordinance. Sprigge's words, cited above, are 
no doubt veracious; yet there is trace of evidence * that Crom- 
well’s continuance in the Army had,even by the framers of 
the Self-denying Ordinance, been considered a thing possible, 
athing desirable. As it well might! ‘To Cromwell himself 
thers was no overpowering felicity in getting ont to be shot 
at, except where wanted; he very probably, as Sprigge inti- 
mates, did let the matter in silence take its own course, 


[Zo the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fainfusx, General of the 
Parliament's Army: These.) 
“Howrmanom, 4th Juno, 164%, 

“Sra, —I most humbly beseech you to pardon my long 
silence. I arn conscious of the fault, considering tho great 
obligations lying upon me, But since my coming into these 
parts, I have been busied to secure that part of the Isle of Ely 
where I conceived most danger to be. 

“Truly I found it in a very il] posture: and it is yet but 
‘weak; without works, ammunition or men considerable, —and 


2 Their Letter (Newapapers, 9th-16th Juno), in Cronmmelliana, p. 18 
* Godwin's History 9 the Commomeralth (Loudou, 1824), 1. 405. 
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of monoy loast: and then, I hope, you will casily | 
the defence: and God bas preserved us all this: 


tome, 

“Tam bold to present this as my humble suit: 
would be pleased to make Captain Rawlins, this Bearer, a’ 
tain of Horse. He has been so before; was nominated 
Model; isa most honest man. Colonel Sidney : 
regiment, if it please you to bestow Ais Troop on Bin, T at 
confident he will serve you faithfully. So, by God's 
ance will 





“Your moat humble sorvant, > 
“Ouven Crowwnun”? 


The *Vermuyden” mentioned here, who became We 
‘Vermuyden, is supposed to be ason of the Dutch Engineer 
drainod the Fens, “Colonel Siduey” is the celebrated 
non; he was nominated in the “ Model,” but is “leaving 
atl having been appointed Governor of Chichester 

Rawlins does obtain a Company of Horse; anilor 
eeaat Sir Robort Pye.’ *— Colonel Montague, afterwardl 
Earl of Sandwich, has 2 Foot-Regiment here. Hugh Peters 
is “Chaplain to the Train.” 










BY EXPRESS, 


with his New-Model Army, has been beleaguering 
-some time past; but in a loose way, and making 
erto, The King, not much apprehensive 
the Midland Counties; has just stormed 
gh, xh. (London, 1701), p. 37. 
iv. 130 (Sth May, 1645), 
Ee (p 390). 
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Leiooster (‘last night of May,” says Clarendon,! a terrible 
night, and etill more terrible “daybreak” and day following 
it), which perhaps may itself relieve Oxford. His Majesty is 
since at halt, or in loose oscillating movement, “hunting” on 
the hills, * driving large herds of cattle before him,” — nobody, 
not even himself, yet knows whitherward. Whitherward? 
‘This is naturally a very agitating question for the neighboring 
populations; but most of all, intensely agitating for the Eastern 
Association, —though Cromwell, in that Huntingdon Letter, 
oooupied with Ely and other Garrisous, seems to take it rather 
quietly. But two days later, wo have trace of him at Cam- 
bridge, and of huge alarm round him there, Here is an old 
Piece of Paper still surviving; still emblematic of old doad 
days and their extinct agitations, when once we get to decipher 
it! They are the Cambridge Committee that write; “the 
Army about Oxford,” we have seen, is Pairfax’s, 


[2 the Degnty-Licutenants of Suffolk : These.) 


“Casumipon, 6th Tune, 1649, 

“ Grerexaex, —The cloud of the Enemy's Anny hanging 
still upon the borders, and drawing towards Harborough, make 
some suppoaals that they aim at the Association. In regurd 
whereof, we having information that the Army about Oxford 
was not yesterday advanced, albeit it was ordered s0 to do, we 
thonzht meet to give you intelligence thereof ; — and therewith 
earnestly to propound to your consideration, That you will 
have in readiness what Horse and Foot may be had, that so 
proportion may be drain forth for this service, such as may 
be expedient, 

“And because we conosive that the exigence may require 
Horse and Dragoons, we desiro That all your Horse and Dra- 
goons may hasten to Newmarket; where they will receive 
orders for farther advance, nccording as the motion of the 
Esemy and of our Army shall require. And To allow both 
the several Troops of Dragoons and Horse one week's pay, to 
be laid down by the owner; which sball be repaid out of the 


+h 7 
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pablic money out of the County; the pay of excl Trooper 
being 14 shillings per week, and of a Dragoon 10s, 6d. per 
week. 
“ Your servants, 
“H. Muomay, W. SeRixe, 
W. Hevexixeuas, Maunicn Barrow, 
Tx. Mipurox (sic), Navaannse Bacow, 
“[P.8.] The Place of Rendezvous for Frawcrs Russmty 
the Horse and Dragoons is to bo at Onrver Caomwant, 
Newmarket; and for tho Foot Bury.— Tus. Wanoor, 
Since the writing hereof, we recoived Isaax Poatem, 
certain intelligence that the Enemy's Ep... . [lege], 
Body, with 60 carriages, was upon his march towards the 
Association, 3 miles on this side Harborough, lust night ab 
4 of the clock."* 


‘The Original, a hasty, blotted Paper, with the Signatures in 
two unequal columns (as imitated here), and with the Post- 
script crammed hurriedly into the corner, and written from 
another ink-bottle as is still apparent,—represents to us an 
agitated scene im the old Committce-rooms at Combridge that 
Friday. In Rushworth (see vi. 36-38), of the same date, and 
signed by the same parties, with some absentees (Oliver among 
them, probably now gone on other basiness) and more new 
arrivals, —is a Letter to Fairfax himself, urging him to speed 
over, aud help them in their poril. ‘They say, “We had for 
merly written to the Counties to raise thelr Horse and Dre 
goons, and have now written," as above for one instance, *to 
quicken them.” — ‘The Snffollc and othér Horse, Old Ironsides 
not hindmost, did muster; and im about a week hence, there 
came other news from “this side Harborough last night"! 


* Original, long statiounry at Ipswich, is now (Jaa. 1849) the property of 
Tohia Wedlderapoon, Eay,, Mercury Ortioe, Norwich. 
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LETTER XXIX 
NASEBY. 


Tur cld Hamlet of Naseby stands yet, on ita old hill-top, 
very much as it did in Saxon days, on the Northwestern border 
of Northamptonshire; some seven or eight miles from Market- 
Harborough in Leicestershire; nearly on a line, and nenzly 
midway, between that Town and Daventry. A peaceable old 
Hamlet, of some eight hundred souls; clay cottages for 
laborers, but neatly thatched and swept; smith’s shop, sad- 
Mer's shop, beer-shop, all in order; forming a kind of square, 
which leads off Southwards into two long streets; the old 
Church, with its graves, stands in the centre, the truncated 
spire finishing itself with a strange old Ball, held up by rods; 
a “hollow copper Ball, which came from Boulogne in Honry 
the Kighth’s time,"—which has, like Hudibras's breeches, 
“been at the Siege of Bullen.” The ground is upland, moor. 
land, though now growing corn ; was not enclosed till the last 
generation, and is still somewhat bare of wood. It stands 
nearly in the heart of England: gontlo Dulnoss, taking a turn 
at etymology, sometimes derives it from Navel; “Navesby, 
quasi Navelsby, from being" &e.: Avon Well, the distinot 
source of Shakspearo’s Avon, is on the Western slopo of the 
high grounds; Nen and Wolland, streams loading towards 
Cromwell's Fen-country, begin to gather themselves from 
boggy places on the Eastern side. The grounds, as we uy, 
Kio high; and are still, in their new subdivisions, known by the 
name of “Hills,” “Rutput Hill,” «Mill Hill,” “Dust Hill,” 
and the like, precisely as in Rushworth's time: but they are 
not properly hills at all; they are broad blunt clayey maases, 
swelling towards and from each other, like indolent waves of 
@ sea, sometimes of miles in extent 

Tt was on thie high moor-ground, in the centre of England, 
that King Charles, on the 14th of June, 1645, fought his last 





a, 
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battle; dashod fiercely against the New-Model Army, which he 
hod despised till then; and saw himself shivered utterly to 
ruin thereby. “Prince Rupert, on the King's right wing, 
charged up the hill, and carried all before him;* but Lieu- 
tenant-Genoral Cromwell charged downhill on the other wing; 
Yikewise carrying all before hiro, —and did not gallop off the 
field to plunder, he, Cromwell, ordered thither by the Parliae 
ment, had arrived from the Association two days before, “amid 
shouts from the whole Army:" he had the ordering of the 
Horse this morning. Prinee Rupert, on returning from his 
plunder, finds the King’s Infantry a rain; prepares to change 
again with the rallied Cavalry; but the Cavalry too, when it 
came to the point, “broke all asunder,” — never to reassemble 
mons The chase went through Harborough ; where the King 
had already been that morning, when in an evil hour he turned 
back, to revenge some * surprise of an outpost at Naseby the 
night before,” and give the Roundhoads battle. 

Ample details of this Battle, and of the movements prior and 
posterior to it, are to be found in Sprigge, or copied with some 
abridgment into Rushworth; who has also copied a strange 
old Plan of the Battle; half plan, half pieture, which the Sale- 
Catalogues are very chary of, in the case of Sprigge, By 
assiduous attention, aided by this Plan, as the old names yet 
stick to the localities, the Narrative can still be, and has lately 
been, pretty accurately verified, and the Figure of the old 
Battle dimly brought back agnin.t The reader shall imaging 
it, for the present. — On the crown of Naseby Height stands 
amodera Battlemonument; but, by an unlucky oversight, it 
is above a mile to the cast of whore the Battle really was. 
There are likewise two modern Books abont Naseby and ite 
Battle ; both of them without value. 

‘The Pazliamontary Army stood ranged on the Height still 
partly called “Mill Hill,” as in Rashworth's time, a milo and 
half from Naseby; the King’s Army, on » parallel “ Hill,” its 
hack to Harhorough;— with the wide table of upland now 
named Broad Afoor between them; where indeed the asin 
brunt of the action still clusrly enough shows itself to have 


+ Appendix, No. & 
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been, “There are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, sestterel 
over that Broad Moor; which are understood to have ones been 


treated with all piety; watched rigorously, 
Sunday, till they could be covered in again’? Bweet 
sake forbear !— 

At this Battle Mr. John Rushworth, our Historical Rashworth, 
had unexpectedly, for some instants, sight of very famous per 
gon. Mr. John is Secretary to Fairfax ; and they have placed 
him today among the Baggage-wagons, near Naseby Hamlet, 
abore a mile from the fighting, where he waits in an auxioas 
manner, Tt is known how Prince Rupert broke our laff wing, 
while Cromwell waa breaking thelr lef. “A gentleman of 
Public Employment in the late Service near Naseby ” writes 
pext day, “Harborough, 15th Juno, 2 in the morning,” rough 
graphic Letter in the Nowspapers,? whoroin is this sentenos: 

... “A party of theirs, that broke through the left wing of 
horse, came quite behind the rear to our Train; the Leader 
of them, being ® person somewhat in habit like the General, 
in a red montero, as the General had. He came asa friend; 
oar commander of the guard of the Train went with his hat in 


1 ME. pence me : 
* King’s Pamphlets, small ato, n0. 212, § 26, p.2; the punctual mom 

poruneoms Collector his rammed itn with his pea * Me. Rashworwh's Letter, 

being the Secretary to hix Kxcellevey.” = 

10,10—Vol. 7 
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his hand, and asked him, How tho day wont ? thinking it 
‘had been the General: the Cavalier, who we since beard was — 
Rapert, asked him and the rest, If they would have quar 
ter? They cried No; gave fire, and instantly beat them off. It 
was a happy deliverance,” — without doubt, 

‘There were taken here a good few “ladies of quality in car 
iages;"—and above a bundred Irish Indies not of quality, 
tattery camp-followera * with long skean-knives about a foot 
in length,” which they well knew how to use; upon whom I 
fear the Ordinance against Papists pressed hard this day.t 
‘The King’s Carriage was also taken, with a Cabinet and many 
Royal Autographs in it, which when printed made a sad im- 
against his Majesty, —gave, in fact, a most molan- 
choly view of the veracity of his Majesty, “On the word of » 
King.” * All was lost !— 

Here ia Cromwell's Letter, written from Harborough, or 
“Haverbrowo " as he calls it, that same night; after the hot | 
Rattle and hot chase were over. The original, printed long 
since in Rushworth, still lies in the British Musou, — with 
a strong steady signature,” which one could look at with in 
terest, “The Letter consists of two leaves; much worn, and 
now supported by pasting ; red seal much defaced; is addressed 
on the second leaf: — 


“ For the Honorable William Lenthall, Speaker of the Commons 
House of Parliament: These. 
“ Tlanponoven, t4th Jano, 164%. 
“Srr, —Boing commanded by you to this service, L think 
mysolf bound to acquaint you with the good hand of God 






“We marched yesterday after the King, who wont before 
os from Daventry to Harborough; and quartered about six 
miles from him, This day wo marched towards him. He 
drew out to meet us; both Armies engaged. We, after three 
hours’ fight vary doubtfal, at last routed his Army 5 killed and 


1 Whitlocke. 
4 The King's Cabinet opened; or Latters taken in the Cabinet at Naveby Midd 
(Conon, 1645) :— reprinted in Harlan Miellany (Leadon, 1810), 61 
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took about 5,000,—very many officers, but of what quality 
wo yot know not. We took aleo about 200 carriages, all ho 
had; and all his guns, being 12 in number, whereof two were 
-demi-cannon, two demi-culverins, and I think the rest suckers. 
We pursued the Enemy from threo miles short of Harborough 
to nine beyond, even to the sight of Leicester, whither the 
King flea. 


“Sir, this is none other but the hand of God; and to Him 
alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share with Him. 
‘The Goueral seeved you with all faithfulness and honor: and 
the best commendation I can give him is, That I daresay he 
attributes all to God, and would rather perish than assume to 
himself. Which is an honest and a thriving way :—and yet 
as much for bravery nay be given to him, in this action, as to 
aman. Honest mon served you faithfully i in this action. Sir, 
they are trusty; I beseech you, in the name of God, not to 
discourage them. I wish this action may beget thankfulness 
and bumility in all that are concerned in it, He that ventures 
his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for 
the liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty he fights 
for. In this he rests, who is 

* Your most humble servant, 
“Ouiyxn Cuomvwene.””® 


Jobn Bunyan, I believe, ia this night in Leicester, — not 
yet writing his Pilgrim's Progress on paper, but acting it on 
the face of the Earth, with a brown matchlock on his shoulder. 
Or rather, without the matchlock just at present ; Lejoester and 
hie having been taken the other day. Harborough Church ” 
ik getting ‘filled with prisoners,” while Oliver writes,—and an 
immense contemporaneous tumult everywhere going on! 

The “honest mon who servod you fnithfully” on this occa 
sion are the considerable portion of the Army who have not 
yet meceeded in bringing themselves to take the Covenant. 
Whom the Presbyterian Party, rigorous for their own formula, 
call “ Sshismatice,” “ Sectaries,” “ Anabaptists,” and other hard 

1 Harl. MSS. no. 7602, art 6p. 7; Bushworth, vi. 45. 
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names; whom Cromwell, here and elsewhere, earnestly pleads 
for, To Cromwell, perhaps as much as to another, order was 
lovely, and disorder hateful ; but he discerned better than some 
othors what order and disorder really were. he forest-trees 
are not in “order” because they are all clipt into the same 
shape of Dutchdragons, and forced to die or grow in that 
way; but because in enh of them there is the same genuine 
unity of life, from the inmost pith to the outmost leaf, and 
they do grow according to that! — Cromwell natarally became 
the head of this Schismatic Party, intent to grow not as Duteh- 
dragons, but as real trees; a Party which naturally increased 
with tho increasing earnestness of events and of men. 

‘The King stayed but a few hours in Leicester; he bad taken 
Leicester, as we saw, sme days before, and now it was to be 
retaken from him some days after:—he stayod but a few 
hours here; rode on, that samo night, to Ashby-do-la-Zouch, 
which he reached “at daybreak,” —poor wearied King!— 
then again swiftly Westward, to Wales, to Ragland Castle, to 
this place and that; in the hope of raising some foree, and 
coming to fight again; which, however, ho could never do 
Some ten months more of roaming, and he, “ disguised as a 
groam,” will be riding with Parson Hudson towards the Seots 
at Newark. 

The Now-Modol Army marched into the Southwest; very 
soon “ relieved Colonel Robert Blake” (Admiral Blake), and 
many others ;—marched to ever new exploits and victories, 
which excite the pious admiration of Joshua Sprigge; and 
Very soon swopt all its enemies from the field, and brought this 
War to a close* 

The following Letters exhibit part of Cromwell's share in 
that business, and may be read with little commentary. 

1 Lue Carclinum; being m succinct Relation of the necessitated Marches, 
Rovroats and Suifortugs of this Majesty Charles the First, from 10th Janwary, 
1641, til the timo of his Death, 1648: Collected by a daily Attendant upon his 
Bocred Majorty during all tho said time. London, 1660. — It in reprinted in 
Somers Trects (¥, 263), bus, ax wena there, nny od{ting exeopit a nomi 
‘nal ona, though it somewhat nended more. 

# A Journal of overy day's March of the Army under his Excellency Gir 
‘Thomas Fairfax (in Sptigge, p. 331]. 
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houses was the way to dose their goods ;"and it was offered 
them, That justice should be done upon any who offered them 
violence: and as for the gentlemen taken at Shaftesbury, it 
‘was only to answer some things they were accused of, which 
they had done contrary to law and the peace of the Kingdom. 
—Herewith they seeming to be well satisfied, promised’ to 
return to their houses; and accordingly did so. 

“These being thus quictly sent home, the Lioutenant-Gon- 
eral advanced farther, to a meeting of a greater number, of 
about 4,000, who betook themselves to Hambledon Hill, near 
Skrawton, At the bottom of the Hill ours met a man witha 
musket, and asked, Whither he was going? he said, To the 
Club Army; ours asked, What he meant to do? ha asked, 
‘What they had to do with that? Being required to lay down 
his arms, he said Ho would first lose his life; but was not 80 
gced as his word, for though he cocked and prosented his mus- 
ket, he was prevented, disarmed, and wounded, but not” — 
Here, however, is Cromwell's own Narrative :— 


“ Yo the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax, Commanderin- 
Chief of the Parliament's Forces [at Sherborne: These). 
“[Suarrespuxr,] 4th August, 1645. 

“Sim,—TI marched this morning towards Shaftesbury, In 
my way I found a party of Clabmen gathered together, about 
two miles on this side of the Town, towards you; and one Mr. 
Newman in the head of them, — who was one of those who did 
attend you at Dorchester, with Mr. Hollis, I sent to thom to 
know the cause of their meeting: Mr. Newman came to me; 
and told me, That the Clubmen in Dorset and Wilts, to the 
number of ten thousand, were to mect about their men who 
wore taken away at Shaftesbury, and that their intendment 
‘was to secure themaolves from plundering. To the first T told 
them, That although no account was due to them, yet I knew 
the mon were taken by your authority, to be tried judicially 
for raising a Third Party in the Kingdom ; and if they should 
be found guilty, thoy must suffer according to the nature of 
their offence; if innocent, T assured them you would acquit 
them. Upon this they said, If they have deserved punish- 
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ment, they would’ not have anything to do with them; and 
80 wore quieted as to that point. For the other [point], I 
assured them, That it was your great care, not to suffer thom 
in the least to be plundered, and that they should defend 
themselves from violence, and bring to your Army such as 
did them any wrong, whore they should be punished with all 
soverity: upon this, very quietly and peaceably they marched 
away to their houses, being very well satisfied and contented. 

“We marched on to Shaftesbury, where we heard @ grea’ 
body of thom was drawn together about Hambledon Hill; — 
when: indeed near two thousand wore gathered. Isent [up] 
8 forlorn-hope of aboat fifty Horse; who coming very eivilly 
to them, they fired upon them; and ours desiring some of 
them to come to me, were refused with disdain. “They were 
drawn into one of the old Camps, upon a very high Hille 
sent one Mr, Lee* to them, To certify the peacenbleness oF 
my intentions, and ‘To desire them to penoeubléness, and to 
submit to the Parliament. ‘They refused, and fired a us T 
sont him a second time, To let thom know, that if thay would 
lay down their arms, no wrong should be dono thom, They 
still (through the animation of their leaders, and especially 
two vile Ministers) refused; I commanded your Captain-Lieue 
tenant to draw up to them, to be in readiness to charge; and 
if upon his falling on, they would lay down arms, to 
them and spare them. When we came near, they refused bis 
offer, and let fly at him; killed about two of his mon, and ab 
least four horses, The passage not being for above tires 
abreast, kept us ont: whereupon Major Desborow wheeled 
about; got in the rear of them, beat them from the work, and 
did some small exeoution spon them;—T believe killed nob 
twelve of them, but eub very many [and put them all to 
flight]. We have taken about 300; many of whieh are poor 
silly Creatures, whom if you please to let me send home, they 
premise to be very dutiful for time to come, and ‘will bo 
hanged before they comé out again,? 

1 Roman Campa (Gough's Cum, 1. 92). 

+ "One Mr. Lee, who, upon the spproach of ours, had come from then.” 
(Sprigse, p79) 
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“Tho ringleadors which we have, I intend to bring to you. 
‘Thay had taken divers of the Parliamont soldiers prisoners, 
besides Colonel Fiennes his men; and used them most barba- 
rously ; bragging They hoped to see my Lord Hopton, and that 
he is to command thom, They expected from Wilts great 
store; and gave out they meant to raise the siege at Sherborne, 
when [once] they were all met, We have gotten great store 
of their arms, and they carried few or none home, We quar- 
‘tor about ten miles off, and purpose to draw our quarters near 
‘to you to-morrow. 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Onivex Oxomwenn.” * 


“On Tueeday at night, August 6th, the Lieutenant-General” 
Cromwell “with his party returned to Sherborne,” where the 
General and the rest were very busy besieging the inexpug- 
nable Sir Lewis Dives. 

“This work,” which the Lieutenant General had now boen 
upon, continues Sprigge, “though unhappy, was very neces 

."* No messenger could be sent out but he was picked 
up by these Clubmen; those onco dispersed, “a man might 
ride vory quictly from Sherborne to Salisbury.” The inexpng- 
nable Sir Lewis Dives (a thrasonical person known to the 
readers of Evelyn), after due battering, was now soon stormed: 
whereupon, by Letters found on him, it became apparent how 
deeply Royalist this scheme of Clubmen had been; “Commis- 
sions for raising regiments of Clubmen;” the design to be 
extended over England at large, “yea into the Associated 
Counties.” However, it has now come to nothing; and the 
Amy turns Northward to the Siege of Bristol, where Prince 
‘Bupert is doing all he can to entrench himself. 


3 Newrpapere (Cromenllianc, p. 20). * Spriggs, p. Bl. 
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LETTER XXXL 
STORM OF BRISTOL. 


“Ow the Lord's Day, September 21, according to Order of 
Parliament, Licutenant-General Cromwell's Letter on the tak- 
ing of Bristol was road in the several Congregations about 
London, and thanks returned to Almighty God for the admira- 
ble and wonderfal reducing of that city. ‘Tho Letter of the 
renowned Commander is well worth observation.”* For the: 
Siogs itself, and what preceded and followed it, sec, besides 
this Lotter, Rupert's own account, and the ample details of 
Sprigge copied with abridgment by Rushworth: Sayers Hise 
tory of Bristol gives Plana, and all manner of local details, 
though ino rather vague way. 


[Bor the Honorable William Leuthalt, Speaker of the Commons 
Howse of Parlinramt: These.) 


“ Burstou, 14th Septembur, 143, 

“Sim,—Tt has pleased the General to give me in 
to represent unto you a particular account of the taking of 
Bristol; the which I gladly undertake. 

“ After the finishing of that service at Sherborne, it was diz 
puted at council of war, Whether we should murch into the 
West or to Bristol? Amongst other arguments, the leaving 
80 considorable am enemy at our backs, to march into the heart 
of the Kingdom, the undoing of the country about Bristal, 
which was [already] exceedingly harassed by the Prince his 
being thereabouts but a fortnight; the correspondency he 
might hold in Wales; the possibility of uniting the Enemy's 
forces whore they pleased, and espocially of dmwing to an 
bond the disaffected Clabmen of Somerset, Wilts and Dorset 


2 Newspapers (Cremeans, p94), Rushworth, vi €, &. 
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when once our backs were towards them: these considerations, 
together with [the hope of] taking so important a place, 80 
advantageous for the opening of trade to London, —did sway 
the balance, and beget that conclusion. 

“When we came within four miles of the City, we had a 
new debate, Whether we should endeavor to block it up, or 
make a regular siege? The latter being overruled, Colonel 
Welden with his brigade marched to Pile Hill, on the South’ 
side of the City, being within musket-shot thereof: — where 
in a fow days they made a good quarter, overlooking the City. 
Upon our advance, the enemy fired Bedminster, Clifton, and 
some other villages lying near to the City; and would hava 
fired more, if our unexpected coming had not hindered. Tho 
General caused some Horse and Dragoons under Commissnry- 
General Ireton to advance over Avon, to keep in the enemy on 
the North side of the Town, till the foot could come up: and 
after a day, the General, with Colonel Montague’s and Colonel 
Rainsborough’s Brigades, marched over at Konsham to Staple- 
ton, where he quartered that night. The next day, Coionel 
Montague, having this post assigned with his brigade, To 
secure all between the Bivers Froom and Avon; he camo 
up to Lawford’s Gate," within musketshot thereof, Colonel 
Rainsborough’s ‘post was near to Durdham Down, whereof 
the Dragoons and three regiments of Horse made good a post 
‘upon the Down, between him and the River Avon, on his 
right hand. And from Colonel Rainsborough’s quarters to 
Froom River, on his left, a part of Colonel Birch’s, and [tho 
whole of] General Skippon's regiment were to maintain that 
poet, 


“These posts thus settled, our Horse were forced to be upon 
exceeding great duty; to stand by the Foot, Jest the Foot, 
Being so weak in all their posts, might receive an affront, And 
truly herein we were very happy, that we should reooive 30 
little loss by sallies; congidering the paucity of our men to 
take good the posts, and strength of the Enemy within. By 
tallies (which were three or four) I know not that we lost 
‘thirty men, in all the time of our siege. Of officers of quality, 


+ One of the Bristol Gavan 
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Colonel Okey was takon by mistake (going [of himsolf] 
fe who Tony, thiaking they Lad been tends) act Saplaa 
Guilliams slain in a charge, We took Sir Bernard Astley; 
and killed Sir Richard Crane,—one very considerable with 
the Prince. 

“Wo bad a council of war concerning the storming of the 
‘Town, about eight days before we took it; and in that there 
‘appeared great unwillingness to the work, through the unsea- 
sonableness of the weather, and other apparent difficulties, 
Some inducement to bring ws thither had been the report of 
the good affection of the Townsmen to us; but that did mot 
anxwer expectation. Upon a second consideration, it was 
overruled for a storm, And all things seemed to favor the 
dosign ;—and truly thoro hath been eeldom the like cheerful- 
hess to. any work Uke to this, after it was once resalved 
"The day and hour of our storm was appointed to be on Wodlnns 
day morning the Tenth of September, about ono of the clock. 
We chose to act it so carly becanve we hoped thereby to ex 
prise the Enemy, With this rasolntion also, to avoid eonfas 
tion and falling foul one upon another, That when [oncey we 
had rooovered* the Line and Forts upon it, we should nob 
advance farther till day. The General's signal unto a storm, 
was to be, The firing of straw, and discharging four pieces of 
eannon at Pryor’s Hill Fort. 

“The signal was very well perceived of all;—nnd truly the 
men went on with great resolution ; and very presently recor 
ered the Line, making way for the Horse to enter, Colonal 
Montague and Colonel Pickering, who stormed at Lawford’s 
Gate, whore was a double work, well filled with mon and can 
non, presently entered; and with great resolution beat the 
Enemy from their works, and possessed thelr cannon. Thete 
expedition was such that they forced the Enemy from their 
advantages, without any considerable loss to themselves. ‘They 
laid down the bridges for the Horse to enter;— Major Des 
borow commanding the Horse; who very gallantly seconded 

| reewoered means“ takin," “ pot possession of "the Lie i a mew wartlien 
‘work outside the walls; very deficlent lo height, according to Rupert's ae 
conut. 





— 
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the Foot. Thon oar Foot advanced to the City Walls; where 
they possessed the Gate against the Castle Street: whereinto 
were put a benidred men; who made it good. Sir Hardress 
Waller with his own and the General’s regiment, with no less 
resolution, entered on the other side of Lawford’s Gate, towards 
Avon River; and put themselves into immediate conjunetion 
with the rest of the brigade. 

“During this, Colonel Rainsborough and Colonel] Hammond 
attempted Pryor’s Hill Fort, and the Line downwards towards 
Froom; and the Major-General’s regiment being to storm to 
wards Froom River, Colonel Hammond possessed the Line im- 
mediately, and beating the cnemy from it, made way for the 
Horse to enter. Colonel Rainsborough, who had the hardest 
task of all at Pryor's Hill Fort, attempted it; and fought near 
three hours for it. And indeed there was great despair of 
carrying tho place ; it being excoeding high, a ladder of thirty 
Tounds ‘scarcely reaching the top thereof; but his resolution 
was such that, notwithstanding the inaccessibleness and diffi- 
ealty, he would not give it over. ‘The Enemy had four picoes 
feannon upon it, which they plied with round and case shot 
spon our men: his Lientenant-Colonel Bowen, and others, 
ere two hours at push of pike, standing upon the palisadoes, 
bat could not enter. [But now] Colonel Hammond. boing 
entered the Line (and [here] Captain Ireton,' with a forlorn 
of Colonel Rich's regiment, interposing with his Horse between 
the Bnemy’s Horse and Colonel Hammond, received a shot with 
two pistol-bullets, which broke his arm),—by means of this 
entrance of Colonel Hammond, they did storm the Fort on that 
part which was inward; [and so] Colonel Rainsborough’s and 
Colonel Hammond's men entered the Fort, and immediately 
(put almost all the men in it to the sword. 

# And as this was the place of most diffoulty, so [it was) of 
mmost loss to us on that side, —and of 7 great honor to the 
undertaker. ‘The Horse (too) did second thera with great res- 
‘Ohution : both these Colonels do acknowledge that their inter. 
‘Position botwoon the Enemy's Horse and their Foot was a 
TTR fe nce thie famous Troon ; this be his Brother, “ Cowrainary-Geeeral 
Tyson” as we Rave mes (p. 234), ix also hero; be ie not woided yet. 
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great means of obtaining of this strong Fort. Without which 
all the rest of the Line to Froom River would have done us 
little good; and indeed neither Horse nor Foot could have 
stood in all that way, in any manner of security, had not the 
Fort been taken. — Major Bethel’s were the first Horse that 
entered the Line; who did behave himself gallantly; and was 
shot in the thigh, had one or two shot more, and had his horse 
shot under him. Colonel Birch with his men, and the Major~ 
General's regiment, entered with very good resolution where 
post was; possessing the Enemy's guns, and turning them 
them, 

“By this, all the Line from Pryor’s Hill Fort to Avon 
(which was a full mile), with all the forts, ordnance and bul- 
warks, were possessed by us;—save one, wherein were about 
two hundred and twenty men of the Enemy; which the Gen- 
eral summoned, and all the men submitted. 

“The success on Colonel Welden's side did not answer with 
this. And although the Colonels, and other the officers and 
soldiers both Horse and Foot, testified as much resolution as 
could be expected, — Colonel Weldon, Colonel Ingoldsby, Colo- 
nel Herbert, and the rest of the Colonels and Officers, both of 
Horse and Foot, doing what could be well looked for from men 
of honor, —yet what by reason of the height of the works, 
which proved higher than report made them, and the shortness 
of the ladders, thoy were repulsed, with the loss of about 
a hundred men. Colonel Fortescuc’s Lieutenant-Colonel was 
killed, and Major Cromwell' dangerously shot: and two of 
Colonel Ingoldsby’s brothers hurt; with some Officers. 








“Being possessed of thus much as hath been relatod, the 
Town was fired in throa places by the Enemy; which we could 
not put out. Which begat a great trouble in the General and 
us all; fearing to seo so famous 4 City burnt to ashes before 
our faces. Whilst we were viewing so sad a spectacle, and 
consulting which way to make farther advantage of our suo 
cess, the Prince sent a trumpet to the General to desire a 
treaty for the surrender of the Town, To which the General 

2 A conmin, 
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agreed; and deputed Colonel Montague, Colonel Rainsborongh, 
and Colonel Pickering for that service ; authorizing them with 
instructions to treat and conclude the Articles,— which [ac 
eontingly’] are these enclosed. For performanos whereof hos- 
tages were mutnally given. 

#On Thursday about two of the clock in the afternoon, the 
Prince marched out; having a convoy of two regiments of 
Horse from us; and making election of Oxford for the place 
the would go to, which he had liberty to do by his Arti 
cles 


*The cannon which we have taken are about a hundred 
and forty mounted ; about a hundred barrels of powder already 
‘come to our hands, with a good quantity of shot, ammunition, 
and arms. We have found already between two and three 
thousand muskets. The Royal Fort had victual in it for a 
Dundred and fifty men, for three hundred and twenty days; 
the Castle victualled for nearly half so long. The Prince had 
in Foot of the Garrison, as the Mayor of the City informed 
mse, two thousand five hundred, und about a thousand Horse, 
besides the Trained Bands of the Town, and Auxiliaries a 
thousand, some say « thousand fire hundred. —1 hear but of 
one man that hath died of the plague in all our Army, although 
‘we have quartered amongst and in the midst of infected per 
fons and places. We had not killed of ours in the Storm, nor 
$n all this Siogo, two hundred men. 


“Thus T have given you a true, but not a full account of 
this great business ; wherein bo that runs may read, That al} 
this is none other than the work of God. He mast be a very 
Atheist that doth not acknowledge it. 

*Tt may be thought that some praises are dus to those gal- 
Jant men, of whose valor so much mention is made:— their 
humble snit to you and all that have an interest in this bless- 
ing, ic, That in the remembrance of God’s praises they be 
forgotten. It’s their joy that they are instruments of God’s 
glory and their country’s good. It’s their honor that God 
Fouchsafes to uza them. Sir, they that havo been employed 
in this service know, that faith and prayer obtained this City 
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for you: I do not say ours only, but of the people of God with 
you and all England over, who have wrestled with God for a 
blessing in this very thing. Our desires are, that God may be 
glorified by the same spirit of faith by which we ask all our 
sufficiency, and have received it, It is meet that He have 
all the praise, Prosbyterians, Independents, all have here the 
same spirit of faith und prayer; the sume presence and an- 
swer; they agree here, have no names of difference: pity it 
is it should be otherwise anywhere! All that believe, have 
the real unity, which is most glorious; because inward, and 
spiritual, in the Body, and to the Head* For being united in 
forms, commonly called Uniformity, every Christian will for 
poace-sake study and do, as far as conscience will permit, And 
for brethren, in things of the mind we look for no compulsion, 
but that of light and reason. Tn other things, God kath put 
the sword in the Parliament’s hands, — for the terror of evil- 
doors, and the praise of them that do well. If any plead ex: 
emption from that, —he knows not the Gospel: if any would 
wring that out of your hands, or steal it from you under what 
pretence sosver, I hope they shall do it without effect. ‘That 
God may maintain it in your hands, and direct you in the aso 
thereof, is the prayer of 
“Your humble servant, 
“Ovrver Cromwent.” * 


‘These last paragraphs are, as the old Newspapers say, “very 
remarkable.” If modern readers suppose them to be “cant,” 
it will turn ont an eutire mistake. I advise all modern readers 
not only to believe that Cromwell bere means what he says; 
but even to try how they, each for himself in a new dialect, 
could mean the like, or something better !— 

Prince Rupert rode out of Bristol amid seas of angry human 
faces, glooming unutterable things upon him; growling audi- 
bly, in spite of his escort, “Why not hang Aims” For indeed 
the poor Prince had been necessitated to much plunder; come 
manding “the elixir of the Blackguardism of the Three King- 

+ “Hend ” means Christ; “ Body" is True Church of Christ, 
2 Rushworth, vi. 85; Sprigge, pp. 12-118, 
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- doms,” with vory insufficiont fonds for most part !— Ho bogged 
a thousand muskets from Fairfax on this occasion, to assist his 
‘escort in protecting him across the country to Oxford, promis 
ing, on his honor, to return them after that service, Fairfax 
pt the muskets; the Prince did houorably return them, what 
k ‘of theia,—honorably apologizing that so many had 
“deserted” on the road, of whom neither man nor masket 
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From Bristol the Army turned Southward again, to deal 
with the yet remaining force of Royalism in that quarter. Sir 
‘Ralph Hopton, with Goring and others under him, made stub- 
‘born resistance ; bat were constantly worsted, at Langport, at 
|, Wheresoever they rallied and made a new attempt. 
‘Whe Parliament Army went steadily and rapidly on; storming 
Bridgewater, storming all manner of Towns and Castles ; clear- 
‘Tog the ground before them: till Sir Ralph was driven into 
‘Cormwall ; and, without resource or escape, saw himself obliged 
‘Boxt spring' to surrender, and go beyond seas. A brave and 
Boxorable man; respocted on both sides ; and of all the King’s 
“Generals the most d ing respect. He lived in retirement 
@broad; taking no part in Charles Second’s businesses; and 
@icd in honorable poverty before the Restoration. 
The following Threo Lottera* are what remain to us con- 
‘ferning Cromwell’s share in that conrse of victories. He 
‘Was present in various general or partial Fights from Lang- 
to Bovey Tracey; became especially renowned by his 
‘and took many Strong Places besides those mentioned 













14th Maneh, 1645-6 (Rushworth, vl. 110). 
;. No.9, contains Two more’ Battle of Langport, and Summons 


p Winker (Nate of 1087). 
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LETTER XXXIL 


(% the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's Army: These.) 
{Werenearen, 6th October, 1645] 

«Srm, —I came to Winchester on the Lord’s day, the 28th 
of September; with Colonel Pickering, — commanding his 
own, Colonel Montague's, and Sir Hardress Waller's regiments. 
After some disputo with the Governor, we entered the Town, 
I summoned the Castle; was denied; whereupon we fell to 
prepare batteries, — which we could not perfect (some of our 
guns being out of order) until Friday following. Our battery 
was six guns; which being finished, —after firing one round, 
Tent ina second summons for a treaty; which they refused. 
Whereupon we went on with our work, and made a breach in 
the wall near the Black Tower; which, after about 200 shot, 
we thought stormable; and parposed on Monday morning to 
attempt it, On Sunday night, about ten of the clock, the 
Governor beat a parloy, desiring to treat. T agreed unto it; 
and sent Colonel Hammond and Major Harrison in to him, 
who agreed upon these enclosed Articles. 

“Sir, this is the addition of another merey. You see God 
is not weary in doing yon good: I confess, Sir, His favor to 
you is as visible, when He comes by His power upon the hearts 
of your enemies, making them quit places of strongth to you, 
az when Ho gives courage to your soldiers to attempt hard 
things. His goodnoss in this {s much to be acknowledged : for 
the Castle was well manned with six hundred and eighty horse 
and foot, there being near two hundred gentlemen, officers, and 
their servants; well victualled, with fifteen hundred-weight of 
cheese, very great store of wheat and beer; near twenty bare 
rels of powder, seven pieces of cannon ; the works were exeeed- 
ing good and strong, It’s vory likely it would have cost much 
blood to have gained it by storm. We have not lost twelve 
men: this is repeated to you, that God may have all the praise, 
for it’s all Hia due. Sir, T rest, your most humblo servant, 

“Orsver Cromwrnn”! 

* Spriggs, p 128; Newspapers (in Crewwealiana, p. 25) ; Rushworth, ri. 91, 
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“Lientenant-Gencral Cromwell's Secretary,” who brings this 
Totter, gets £50 for his good news. By Sprigge’s account,* 
‘he appears to have been “Mr. Hugh Poters,” this Secretary. 
Peters there makes a verbal Narrative of the affair, to Mr. 
Spouker and the Commons, which, were not room so scanty, 
owe should be glad to insert. 

‘Tt was at this surrender of Winchoster that certain of the 
captive enemies having complained of being plundered contrary 
‘to Articles, Cromwell had the accused parties, six of his own 
‘soldiers, tried: being all found guilty, one of them by lot was 
hanged, and the other five were marched off to Oxford, to be 
‘there disposed of as the Governor saw fit. The Oxford Gov. 
‘ernor politely returned the five prisoners, “with an acknowl- 
edgment of the Lieutenant-General’s nobleness.”* 





LETTER XXXtfil. 


Basrve House, Pawlet Marquis of Winchester’s Mansion, 
‘Stood, as the ruined heaps still testify, at a small distance from 
Basingstoke in Hampshire. It had long infested the Parlia- 
ament in those quarters ; and been especially a great eye-sorrow 
to the “Trade of London with the Western Parts." With 
Dennington Castle at Newbury, and this Basing House at 
Basingstoke, there was no travelling the western roads, except 
‘with escort, or on sufferance. The two places had often been 
attempted; but always in vain. Basing House especially had 
stood siege after siege, for four years; ruining poor Colonel 
This and then poor Colonel That; the jubilant Royalists had 
Given it the namo of Basting House: there was, on the Parlia- 
nent side, a kind of passion to have Basing House taken. The 
Lisutenant-General, gathering all the artillery he can lay hold 
of; firing incessantly, 200 or 500 shot at somo given point till 
tho ee a hole maile ; and thon storming like a fire-flood:—he 
ethaps may manage it. 
1 Commons Journals, 78h Octobor, 1648, 
# p.139. ® Spriggo, p. 189, 
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“To the Honorable William Lenthatl, Speaker of the Commons 
House of Parliament: These, 
" Bastxonroxe, 14th October, 1645. 

“Sre,—I thank God, I can give you a good account of 
Basing. After our batteries placed, we settled the several 
posts for the storm: Colonel Dalbier was to be on the north 
‘side of the House next the Grange; Colonel Pickering om his 
left hand, and Sir Hardreas Waller's and Colonel Montaguo’s 
regiments next him. We stormed, this morning, after six of 
the clock: the signal for falling on was the firing four of our 
cannon; which being done, our men fell on with great resolne 
tion and checrfulness, We took the two Houses without any 
considerable lees to oureelves. Colonel Pickering stormed the 
New House, passed through, and got the gata of the Old 
House; whereupon they summoned a parley, which our men 
would not hear, 

“Tn the mean time Colonel Montaguo’s and Sir Hardress 
Waller's regiments assaulted the strongest work, where the 
Enemy kopt his Court of Guard; —which, with great resolae 
tion, they recovered; beating the Enemy from a whole cul 
verin, and from that work: which having done, they drow 
thelr ladders after them, and got over another work, and the 
house-wall, before they could enter. In this Sir Handress 
Waller, performing his duty with honor and diligence, was 
shot in the arm, but not dangerously. 

“We have had little loss: many of the Enemy are men put 
to the sword, and some officers of quality ; most of the rest we 
have prisoners, amongst whom the Marquis [of Winchester 
himself) and Sir Robert Poak, with divers other officers, whom 
Thave ordered to be sent up to you. We have taken about 
ten pieces of ordnance, with much ammunition, and our sok 
diers a good encouragement, 

“T humbly offer to you, to have this place utterly alighted, 
for these following reasons: It will ask about eight hundred 
men to manage it; it is no fronticr; the country is poor about 
it; the place éxesedingly ruined by our batteries and mortar. 
pieces, and by-#fire which fell apon the place sinos our taking 
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it. If you please to take the Garrison at Farnham, some out 
of Chichester, and a good part of the foot which were here 
under Dalbier, and to make a strong Quarter at Newbary with 
three or four troops of horse,—I dare be confident it would 
‘not only be a curb to Dennington, but a security and a frontier 
to all these parts ; inasmuch as Newbury lies upon the River, 
and will prevent any incursion from Dennington, Wallingford 
or Farringdon into these parts ; and by lying there, will make 
‘the trade most secure between Bristol and London for all car- 
Fiages, And I believe the gentlemen of Sussex and Hampshire 
will with more cheerfulness contribute to maintain a garrison 
on the frontier than in their bowels, which will have less safety 
in it. 

“Sir, Thope not to delay, but to march towards the West 
to-morrow ; and to be as diligent as I may in my expedition 
thither. T must speak my judgment to you, That if you intend 
to have your work carried on, recruits of Foot must be had, 
and a course taken to pay your Army; else, believe mo, Sir, 
it may not be able to answer the work you have for it to do, 

“Tintrusted Colonel Hammond to wait upon you, who was 
taken by a mistake whilst wo lay before this Garrison, whom 
God safely dolivered to us, to our great joy; but to his loss of 
‘almost all he had, which the Enemy tock from him. The Lord 
grant that these mercies may be acknowledged with all thank- 
fulness: God exceedingly abounds in His goodness to us, and 
sill not be weary until righteousness and peace meet; and 
until He hath brought forth a glorious work for the happiness 
of this poor Kingdom. Wherein desires to serve God and you, 
‘with a faithful hoart, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Onwver Oromwenn,.”* 


Colonel Hammond, whom we shall by and by see again, 
trought this good news to London, and had his reward, of 
£200; 7 Mr. Poters also, being requested “to make a relation 


<1 Spriggs, pp. 197-199; Newspapers (in Cromwetions, p. 27); and Hath 


78, 
F Commons Journals (18th Oct. 1645), iv, 909. 
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to the House of Commons, spake a8 follows.” The readar will 
like to hear Mr. Peters for once, a man concerning whom hoe 
has heard so many falsehoods, and to see an old grim seene 
through his eyes. Mr. Peters related: — 

“That he came into Basing House some time after the 
storm,” on Tuesday, 14th of October, 1645;—4and took @ 
view first of the works; which were many, the cireumvallation 
being above a mile in compass. The Old House had stood fas 
it is reported) two or three hundred years, a nest of Idolatry; 
tho Now House surpassing that in beauty and stateliness; and 
either of them fit ta make an emperor's court, 

“The rooms before the storm (it seems), in both Houses, 
wero all completely furnished ; provisions for some years rather 
than months; 400 quarters of wheat; bacon divers rooms-fell, 
containing hundreds of flitehes; cheese proportionable; with 
catmeal, beef, pork; beer divers cellars-full, and thab very 
good,” —Mr, Peters having taken a draught of the same, 

# A bed in ene room, furnished, which cost £1,900, Popish 
books many, with copes, and such utensils. Im troth, the 
House stood in its fall pride; and the Enemy was persuaded 
that it would be the last piece of ground that would be taken 
by the Parliament, beeanse they had so often-foiled our forces 
which had formerly appeared before it. In the several rooms 
and about the House, there were slain serenty-four, and only 
one woman, the daughter of Dr. Griffith, who by her railing,” 
poor lady, “ provoked our soldiers (then in heat) into a farther 
passion. ‘There lay dead upon the ground, Major Cafile;—a 
man of great account amongst them, and a notorious Papint: 
slain by the hands of Major Harrison, that godly and gallant 
gentleman," —all men know him; “and Robinson the Player, 
who, a little before the storm, was known to be mocking and 
scorning the Parliament and our Army. Eight or nine gentle: 
women of rank, running forth together, were entertained by 
the common soldiers somewhat coarsely ;— yet not uncivilly, 
considering the action in hand. 

“The plunder of the soldiors continued till Tuosday night: 
one soldier had a Hundred and Twenty Pieces in gold for his 
share; others plate, others jewels ;—among the rest, owe got 
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three bags of silver, which (he being not able to keep his own 
counsel) grew to be common pillage amongst the rest, and the 
fellow had but one halfcrown left for himself at last.— The 
soldiers sold the wheat to conntry-people; which they held 
“Up at good rates awhile; but afterwards the market fell, and 
there were some abatements for haste. After that, they sold 
‘the bouschold stuff; whereof there was good store, and the 
country loaded away many carts; and they continued a great 
while, fetching out all manner of household stuff, till they had 
fetebed out all the stools, chairs, and other lumber, all which 
they sold to the country-people by piecemeal. 

“In all these great buildings, there was not one iron bar left 
in all the windows (save only what were on fire), before night. 
And the last work of all was the lead; and by Thursday morn- 
ing, they had hardly left one gutter about the House, And 
‘what the soldiers left, the fire took hold on; which made more 
than ordinary haste; leaving nothing but bare walls and chim- 
{ ‘neys in lees than twenty hours ;— being occasioned by the 
‘neglect of the Enemy in quenching a fire-ball of ours at first.” 
— What a scene! 

“We know not how to give a just account of the number 
Of persons that were within, For we have not quite three 
‘hundred prisoners; and it may be, have found a hundred slain, 
—whese bodies, some being covered with rubbish, came not 
at once to our view. Only, riding to the House on Tuosday 
‘night, we heard divers crying in vaults for quarter; but our 
men could neither come to them, nor they to us, Amongst 
those that we saw slain, one of their officers lying on the 
ground, seeming so exceeding tall, was measured; and from 
his great toe to his crown was 9 feet in length” (sir), 

*The Marquis being pressed, by Mr. Peters arguing with 
him,” which was not very chivalrous in Mr. Poters, “broke 
‘out and aaid, ‘That if tho King had no more ground in Eng- 
‘and but Basing House, he would adventure as he did, and so 
‘waintain it to the uttermost ;’ — meaning with these Papists ; 
Teomforting himself in this disaster, ‘that Basing Honse was 
‘galled Loyalty? But he was soon silenced in the question 

: the King and Parliament; and could only hope 
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Among the names of the Prisoners taken hero one reada that 
of Fnige Jonex, —unfortunate old Inigo. Vertur, on what evi- 
dence I know not, naseris farther that Weneeslaus Hollar, 
with his graving tools and unrivalled graving talent, was taken 
bere. Tho Marquis of Winchester had been addicted to the 
“Arts, —to the Upholsteries perhaps still more. A magnificent 
kind of man; whose “best bed,” now laid bare to general in- 
spection, excited the wonder of the world. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Parmrax, with the Anny, is in Devonshire; the following 
Letter will find him at Tiverton; Cromwoll marching thas 
way, having now ended Basing. It is ordered in the Commons 
‘House that Cromwell be thanked; moreover that he now at- 
tack Donnington Castle, of which we heard already at New- 
bury. These messages, as I gather, reached him at Basing, 
‘Tate “last night,” — Wednesday, 15th, the day they were 
‘written in London* Thursday morning early, he marched ; 
‘bas como (“came,” he calls it) as far as Wallop; purposes 
still to make a forced march “to Langford House to-night” 
(probably with horse only, and leave the foot to follow) ;— 
answers meanwhile his messages here (see next Letter), and 
furthermore writes this: — 


"4 Ta the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's Army :* Hasto: These. 
“ Warsor, 16th October, 1645. 

| * Six, —In today's march T came to Wallop, twenty miles 
‘from Basing, towards you. Last night 1 received this en- 
losed from the Speaker of the House of Commona; which 
| Tthought ft to send you; and to which I returned an Answer, 
_ Beopy whervof I have also sent enclosed to you. 


4 Life of Hollar. * Commons Journals (ix. 309), 19th Oct. 1649. 
_ § Marching from Collumpton to Tiverton, while Cromwell writes (Sprigge, 
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“1 perceive that it's their desire to have the place? taken 
in, Bat truly I could not do other than let them know what 
the condition of affairs in the West is, and submit the busi- 
ness to thom and you. I shall be at Langford House to-night, 
if God please. T hope the work will not be long. If it should, 
T will rather leave a small part of the Foot (if Horse will not 
be sufficient to take it in), thun be detained from obeying such 
commands as I shall receive. I humbly beseech you to be con- 
fident that no man hath a more faithful heart to serve you 
than myself, nor shall be more strict to obey your commands 
than 

“Your most humble servant, 
*Oniver Cromywenn. 


“Sir, T beseech you, to let me know your resolution in this 
business with all tho possible speed that may be; becanse 
whatsoever I be designed to, I wish I may speedily endeavor 
it, time being 80 precious for astion in this season.” * 


Langford House, whither Oliver is now bound, hoping to 
arrive to-night, is near Salisbury. Ho did arrive accordingly 
drew out part of his brigade, and summoned the place;—here 
is his own most brief account of the business. 


LETTER XXNXV. 


4 Zo the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker to the 
Honorable House of Commons: Those. 


“Saxseneny, 17th October (12 at night), 1665. 
“Sin, —I gave you an account, the last night, of my march- 
ing to Langford House. Whither I came this day, and im- 
modiately sent them ina Summons. The Governor desired T 
should send two Officers to treat with him; and I accordingly 
appointed Licutenantolonel Hewson anf Major Kelsey there 

+ Denningtou Cratlo. 
* Sloane MSS. 1519, fol $1.—ooly the Slgnaturo is tu Oliver's hand. 
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junto. The Treaty produond the Agreement, which I have hero 
enclosed to you. 
_ “The General, I hear, is advanced as far West as Collampton, 
and hath sont some Horse and Foot to ‘Tiverton. It is car 
nestly desired that more Foot might march up to him ;—it 
‘being convenient thet we stay [here] a day for our Foot that 
are behind and coming up. 
“I wait your answer to my Letter last night from Wallop: 
T shall dosire that your pleasure may be epeeded to me;— 
and rest, Sir, 
“Your humble servant, 
“Ontven Cnoswrrs.!* 


‘Basing is black ashes, then; and Langford is ours, the 
‘Garrison “to march forth to-morrow at twelve of the clock, 
Weing the 18th instant."* And now the question is, Shull we 
‘atiack Dennington or not ?— 

Colonel Dulbier, a man of Dutch birth, well known to 
eaters of the old Books, is with Cromwell at present; his 
Second in command. It was from Dalbier that Cromwell first 
‘of all learned the mochanical part of soldiering; he had Dal- 
‘Bier to help him in drilling his Ironsides; so says Heath, credi- 
Ble on such a point. Dennington Castle was not besieged at 
Present; it surrendered next Spring to Dalbier.* Cromwell 
returned to Fairfax; served through Winter with him in the 
‘West, till all ended there. 


About a month before the data of this Lotter, the King hnd 
‘appeared ngain with some remnant of force, got together in 
Wales; with intent to relieve Cheater, which was his key to 
Ireland: but this force too he saw shattered to pieces on 
Rowton Heath, near that City. He had also had an eye 
towards the great Montrose in Scotland, who in these weeks 
‘was blazing at his highest there: but him too David Lesley 


} King’s Pamphlets, small ato, no. 299, art, 19 (no, 49 of The Weekly 
_Aocount 





: pee * ist April, 1646 (Rushworth, vis 252). 
eoith topeabe, 1049 (Rashworth, +i 127; Lord Dighy’s account of it, 


Ormond Paper i fi. 90), 
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with dragoons, emerging from the mist of the Autumn morn- 
ing, on Philipshaugh near Selkirk, had, in one fell hour, 
trampled utterly out. The King had to retire to Wales again; 
to Oxford and obscurity again. 

On the 14th of next March, as we said, Sir Ralph Hopton 
surrendered himself in Cornwall! On the 22d of the sams 
month, Sir Jacob Astley, another distinguished Royalist Gen- 
ernl, the last of them all, — coming towards Oxford with some 
emall force he had gathered,—was beaten and captured at 
Stow among the Wolds of Gloucestershire: * surrendering 
himself, the brave veteran said, or is reported to have said, 
“You have now done your work, and may go to play, — unless 
you will fall out among yourselves.” 

On Monday night, towards twelve of the clock, 27th April, 
1646, the King in disguise rode out of Oxford, somewhab 
uncertain whitherward,—at length towards Newark and the 
Scots Army On the Wednesday before, Oliver Cromwell 
had returned to his place in Parliament Many detached 
Castles and Towns still held out, Ragland Castle even till 
the next August; scattered fircs of an expiring conflagration, 
that need to be extinguished with effort and in detail. Of all 
which victorious sieges, with their elaborate treaties and mov- 
ing accidents, the theme of every tongue during that old 
Summer, lot the following one brief glimpse, notable on priv 
vate grounds, suffice us at present. 

Oxford, the Royalist metropolis, a place full of Royalist 
dignitaries, and of almost inexpugnable strength, had it not 
been go disheartened from without,— was besieged by Fair 
fax himself in the first days of May. There was but little 
fighting, there was much negotiating, tedious consulting of 
Parliament and King; the treaty did not end in surrender 
till Saturday, 20th June, And now, dated on the Monday 
before, at Holton, a country Parish in those purts, there is 
this still legible in the old Church Register, intimately fue 
teresting to some friends of ours! “Hewry Inerox, Com 

1 Hopton’s own secount of it, Ormond Papers, ii. 109-126, 


* Rushworth, vi. 199-141. 
# Bid. vi. 267; Iter Carcfinum. * Croomeviliana, pat. 
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to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Briwerr, Dangh- 
ter to Oliver Cromwell, Lieutenant-General of the Horse to 
the said Sir Thomas Fairfax,—were married, by Mr. Dell, 
ip the Lady Whorwood her House in Holton, 15th Juno, 1046. 
—Arnan Eaves, Rector." 

Treton, we are to remark, was one of Fairfax’s Commissioners 
on the Treaty for surrendering Oxford, and busy under the 
walls there at present: Holton is some five miles east of the 
City; Holton House we guess by various indications to have 
been Fairfax’s own quarter. ‘Dell, already and afterwards well 





“known, was the General's Chaplain at this date, Of “the Lady 


Whorwood " I have traces, rather in the Royalist direction; 
her strong moated House, very useful to Fairfax in those 
weeks, still stands conspicuous in that region, thongh now 
uader new figure and ownership; drawbridge become fixed, 
deep ditch now dry, moated island changed into a flower 
ganden;—“rebuilt in 1907.” Fairfax’s Lines, we observe, ex- 
tended “from Headington Hill to Marston,” several miles in 
advance of Holton House, then “from Marston across the 
Cherwell, and over from that*to the Isis on the North side 
6f the City;” southward and elsowhere, the besieged, “by 
dam at St. Clement’s Bridge, had lnid the country all under 
Wwater:"*—in such scene, with the treaty just ending aud 
general Peace like to follow, did Ireton welcome his Bride,— 
@ brave young damsel of twenty-one; escorted, doubtless by 
her Father among others, to the Lord General's house; and 
there, by the Rev. Mr. Dell, solemnly handed over to new 
destinies ! 

This wedding was on Monday, 15th Juno; on Saturday came 
fhe final signing of the treaty: and directly therenpon, on 
Monday nezt, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice took the road, 
With their attendants, and their passes to the sea-coast ; a sight 
for the curious, On Tuesday “there went about 300 persons, 


1 Parish Rogister of Holton (copied, Oct, 1846). Poor Nobile (I. 134) 
fea to havo coplod this samo Rogister, and to have misroad hie own Noto: 
fiving instead of Holton Nation, an imaginary place; and inatead of Juno 
Jarwary, an impossible date. See autes, p. 69 ; postes, Letter XLL. p. 247. 

© Roshworth, vi. 979-285, 
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mostly of quality ;” and on Wednesday all the Royalist force, 
%3,000 [or say 2,000] to the Eastward, 500 to the North;”* 
with “drums beating, colors flying,” for the last time; all with 
passes, with agitated thoughts and outlooks: and in sacred 
Oxford, as poor Wood intimates, the abomination of desola- 
tion supervened!— Oxford surrendering with the King’s 
sanction quickened other surrenders; Ragland Castle itself, 
and the obstinate old Marquis, gave in before the end of 
August: and the First Civil War, to the last ember of it, was 
extinct, E 

The Parliament, in these circumstances, was now getting 
itaelf “recruited, — its vacancies filled up again. The Royal- 
ist Members, who had deserted three years ago, had been, 
without much difficulty, successively “disabled,” a4 their 
crime came to light: but to issue new writs for new elections, 
while the quarrel with the King still lasted, was a matter of 
more delicacy; this too, however, had at length been resolved 
upon, the Parliament Cause now looking so decidedly pros- 
perous, inthe Autumn of 1645. Gradually, in the following 
months, the new Members were elected, above two hundred 
and thirty of them in all. ‘These new Members, “ Recruiters,” 
as Anthony Wood and the Royalist world reproachfully eall 
them, were, by the very fact of their standing candidates in 
such circumstances, decided Puritans all, — Independents many 
of them. Colonel, afterwards Admiral Blake (for Taunton), 
Ludlow, Ireton (for Appleby), Algernon Sidney, Hutehinson 
known by his Wife’s Memoirs, were among these new Members. 
Fairfax, on his Father's death gome two years hence, likewise 
came in. 


4 Basti, fi. 58, 200. edit. 
* The Weit is insved 16th March, 1647-8 (Commons Joarmals), 
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BETWEEN THE CIVIL WARS 


1646-1648. 


= 
LETTERS XXXVL-XLIL 


‘Tar conquering of the King had been a difficult operation 5 
‘but to make a Treaty with him now when he was conquered, 
proved an impossible one. The Scots, to whom ho had fled, 
entreated him, at last, “with tears” and “on their knoos,” to 
take the Covenant, and sanction the Prosbyterian worship, if 
he could not adopt it; on that condition they would fight to 
the last man for him: on no other condition durst or would 
@ man of them fight for him. Tho English Prosbyterians, as 
yet the dominant party, earnestly entreated to the same 
‘effect. In vain, both of thom. Tho King had othor schemes: 
tho King, writing privately to Digby before quitting Oxford, 
‘when he had some mind to venture privately on London, as he 
ultimately did on the Scotch Camp, to raise Treaties and Cabal- 
lings there, had said, “— endeavoring to get to London ; being 
not without hope that I shall be able so to draw either the 
Presbyterians or the Independents to side with me for extir 
pating one another, that I shall be really King again.” Such 
@ man is not easy to make a Treaty with,—on the word of a 
King! In fact, his Majesty, though a bolligerent party who. 
had not now one soldier on foot, considered himself still a tower 
‘of strength; as indeed he was; all men haying a to us incon- 
-ceivable reverence for him, till bitter Necessity and he together 


§ Oxford, 2th March, 1666; Carte’s Life of Ormond, til. (London, 1785), 


pe. 
(23; 
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drove them away from it, Equivocations, spasmodic obstina- 
cies, and blindness to the real state of faots, must have an 
end. — 

The following Seren Letters, of little or no significance for 
illustrating public affairs, are to carry ns over a period of most 
intricate negotiation; negotiation with the Scots, managed 
manfully on both sides, otherwise it had ended in quarrel; 
negotiations with the King; infinite public and private nego 
tiations ;—which issuc at Inst in the Scota marching home 
with £200,000 as “a fair instalment of their arrears,” in their 
pocket; and the King marching, under escort of Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners, to Holmby House in Northamptonshire, 
to continuo in strict though very stately seclusion, “on £50 
aday,”* and await the destinies there. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Kxvverr, of Ashwellthorpe in Norfolk, is one of the un 
fortunate Royalist Gentlemen whom Cromwell laid sudden hold 
of at Lowestoff some years ago, and lodged in the Castle of 
Cambridge, — suddenly snuffing out their Royalist light in 
that quarter. Knyvett, we conclude, paid hia “contribution,” 
or due fine, for the business; got safe home again; and has 
lived quieter ever since, Of whom we promise the reader 
some transitory glimpse once more.* 

Here accordingly is a remarkable Letter to him, now first 
adjusted to its right place in this Series, The Letter used to 
be in the possession of the Lords Berners, whose ancestor this 
Knyvett was, one of whose seats this Ashwelltharpe in Not- 
folk still is. With them, however, there remains nothing bub 
4 Copy now, and that without date, and otherwise not quite 
correct. Happily it had already gone forth in print with dave 
and address in full;—has been found among the lumber and 
innocent marine-stories of Sylvanus Urbaw, communicated, in 
an incidental way, by “a Gentleman at Shrewsbury,” who, in 
1787, had got pouncssion of it,— honestly, we hope; and to 
the comfort of readers here. 

2 Whitlocke, p. 264. 2 Aptes, p 13h 
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Ror noble Priend Thomas Knyvett, Esquire, at his House 
— at Ashwellthorpe: These. 
“Loxpom, 27th July, 1646, 

BET tarot protend soy. interest in you for anything I 
Baye done, nor ask any favor for any service I may do you. 
yi But because [ am conscious to myself of a readiness to serve 
| “any gentleman in all possible civilities, I am bold to be before- 

hand with you to ask your favor on behalf of your honest 
| poor neighbors of Hapton, who, a3 I am informed, are in some 
trouble, and are likely to be put to more, by one Robert Browne 
your Tenant, who, not well pleased with the way of these men, 
peeks their disquiet all he may. 

“Trily nothing moves mo to desire this more than tho pity 
IT bear them in respoct of their honesties, and the trouble I 
‘hear thoy are likely to suffer for their consciences, And how- 
‘ever the world interprets it, Tam not ashamed to solicit for 
such as are anywhere under pressure of this kind; doing even 
aa Lwould be done by, Sir, this is a quarrelsome age; and 
the anger seems to me to be the worse, where the ground is 
difference of opinion ;— which to cure, to hurt men in their 
TAMOM, persons or estates, will not be found an apt remedy, 
Sir, it will not repent you to protect those poor men of Hapton 
from injury and oppression: which that you would is the 
effect of this Letter. Sir, you will not want the grateful 
acknowledgment, nor utmost endeavors of requital from 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Orrver Cromwxnt?t 


Hapton is a Parish and Hamlet some seven or cight miles 

south of Norwich, in the Hundred of Depwade; it ie within a 
mille or two of this Ashwellthorpe; which was Knyvett's resi- 
H dence at that time. What “Robert Browne your Tenant” had 
in band or view against these poor Parishioners of Hapton, 
‘must, as tho adjoining circumstances are all obliterated, remain 
somewhat indistinst to us. We gather in general that the 
Parishioners of Hapton were a little given to Sectarian, Inde- 

+ Gentleman's Magarine (3787), liv. 337, 
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pendont notions; which Browne, a respectable Christian of 
the Presbyterian strain, could not away with. The oppressed 
poor Tenants have contrived to make their case credible to 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, now in his place in Parliament 
again; — have written to him; perhaps clubbed some poor 
sixponces, and sent up a rustic Deputation to him: and hey 
“however the respectable Presbyterian world may interpret 
it, is not ashamed to solicit for them:” with effoct, either now 
or soon. 





LETTER XXXVIL. 


For his Excelloney the Right Honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
General of the Parliament's Forces :1 These. 
* (Loxpox,| Stat July, 1646. 

* Srm, —I was desired to write a Letter to you by Adjutant 
Fleming. The end of it. is, To desire your Letter in his recom- 
mendation. He will acquaint you with the sum thereof, more 
particularly what the business is. 1 most humbly submit to 
your better judgment, when you hear it from him. 

“Craving pardon for my boldness in putting you to this 


trouble, I rest, 
“Your most humble servant, 


“Oniver Oromwenn”*® 


Adjutant Floming is in Sprigge’s Army-List. I suppose 
him to be the Fleming who, as Colonel Fleming, in Spring 
1648, had rough service in South Wales two years after 
wards; and was finally defeated, —attompting to “scize 
Pass” near Pembroke Castlo, then in revolt under Poyer; 
was driven into a Church, and there slain, — some say, slew 
himself.* 

Of Floming’s prosont “ business” with Fairfax, whether it 

+ At Ragland, or about leaving Bath for the parposo of conclading Rag 
Innd Siege (Rashworth, vi. 293) 


® Sloane MSS. 1519, fol. 70. 
* Rushworth, vii, 1097, 38:—a little " before” 27th March, 1648, 





‘were to solicit promotion hore, or continued employment in 
‘Treland, nothing can be known. The War, which proved to 
‘be bat the “First War,” is now, as we said, to all real intents, 
‘eniled : Ragland Castle, the last that held out for Charles, has 
‘been under siege for some wooks; and Fairfax, who had been 
“at the Bath for his health,” was now come or coming into 
‘those parts for the peremptory reduction of it! There hare 
“begun now to bo discussions and speculations about sending 
‘men to Ireland ;* about sending Massey (famed Governor of 
Gloncester) to Ireland with men, and then also about dis- 
‘banding Massey's men. 

Exactly a week before, 24th July, 1646, the united Scots 
and Parliamentary Commissioners have presented their“ Propoe 
sitions” to his Majesty at Newcastle: Yes or No, is all the 
answer they can take, They are most zealous that ho should 
‘say Yes Chancellor Loudon implores and prophesies in a 
very remarkable manner: “All England will rise against you; 
they,” these Sectarian Parties, “ will process and depose you, 
and set up another Government,” unless you clove with the 
Propositions. His Majesty, on the 1st of August (writing at 
‘Neweastle, in the same hours whilst Cromwell writes this in 
London), answers in a haughty way, No* 


LETTER XXXVI. 


August 10th, ‘The Parliamentary commissioners have re- 
turned, and three of the leading Scots with them,—to seo 
what is now to be done. The “Chancellor” who comes with 
Argyle is Loudon, the Scotch Chancollor, a busy man in those 
years, Fairfax is at Bath; and “the Solicitor,” St. Joho the 

| Bhip-noney Lawyer, is there with him. 

4 Ibid, vi. 298 ;—Falrfax’s first Letvor from Ragland fs of 7th August; 
14Gb August ho dates from Usk; and Ragland is surrendered on the 17th. 

© Cromweliians, April, 1646, p. 31. 

© Roshworth, vi. 319-321, 
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* Por his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Generel: These, 
“ Loxpow, 10th August, 1666. 

“Sim,— Hearing you were returned from Ragland to the 
Bath, I take the boldness to make this address to you. 

“Qur Commissioners sent to the King came this night to 
London.’ I have spoken with two of them, and can only learn 
these generals, That there appears a good inclination in the 
Seots to the rendition of our Towns, and to their march out 
of the Kingdom. When they bring in their Papers, we shall 
know more, Argyle, and the Chancellor, and Dunfermline 
are como up. Duke of Hamilton is gone from the King into 
Scotland. I hear that Montrose’s men are not disbanded. The 
King gave u very general answer. Things ars not well. in 
Scotland ;— would they were in England! We are full of 
faction and worse, 

“T hear for certain that Ormond has concluded a Pease 
with the Rebels. Sir, I beseech you command the Solicitor 
to come away to us, His help would be welcome, —Six, I 
hope you have not cast me off, Truly 1 may say, none moro 
affectionately honors nor loves you. You and yours are in 
my dally prayers, You have done enough to command the 
uttermost of, 

“ Your faithful and most obedient servant, 
“OLiven Cromwnnn.® 


“[P,8.] 1 beseech you, my humble servies imay be pre 
sented to your Lady. 


“[P.S8. 24.]' The money for disbanding Massey's men is 
gotten, and you will speedily have directions about them from 
the Commons House,” 


“Our Commissioners” to Charles at Noweastle, who hare 
returned “this night,” were: Karls Pembroke and Suffolk, 
from the Peers; from the Commons, Sir Walter Earle (Wey- 

1 Commons Journals, Vk Aug, M46, * Sloane MSS, 1519, fol. 6% 

* This second Postscript has beon syaeeved in abore the other, and is ork 
dontly written after it. 
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mouth), Sir John Hippesley (Cockermouth), Robert Goodwin 
(East Grinstead, Sussex), Luke Robinson (Searborough).t 

® Duke of Hamilton: the Parliamentary Army found him 
fn Pendennis Castle, —no, in St. Michael's Mount Castle, — 
when they took these places in Cornwall lately, Tho Par- 
Hiament line let him loose again;—he has begun a course 
of new diplomacies, whieh will end still more tragically for 
hia, 


Ormond is, on application from the Parliament, ostensibly 
ordered by his Majesty not to make peace with the ontlaw 
Trish rebels; detestable to all men: — but he of course follows 
Bis own judgment of the necessities of the case, being now 
pearly ovor with it himself, and the King undor restraint 
unable to give any real “orders.” ‘The truth was, Ormond’s 
Peate, olious to all English Protestants, had been signed and 
finished in March last; with this condition among others, 
Phat an Army of 10,000 Irish were to come over and holp his 
Majesty; which truth is now beginning to ooze out. A new 
Ormond Peace :— not materially different I think from the 
late very sail Glamorgan one; which had been made in secret, 
through the Earl of Glamorgan, in Autumn last; and then, 
when by ill chance it came to light, had needed to be solemnly 
denied in Winter following, and the Earl of Glamorgan to be 
thrown into prison to save appearances! On the word of an 
unfortunate King!?— It would be a comfort to understand 
farther, what the fact soon proves, that this new Peace also 
will not hola; the Irish Priests and Pope's Nuncios disap- 
Proving of it Even while Oliver writes, an Excommunioa 
tion or some such Document is coming out, signed “ Frater 
O'Farrel,’ “Abbas O’Teague,” and the like names: poor Or- 
mond going to Kilkenny, to join forees with the Irish rebels, 
fs treachcrously sct upon, and narrowly cacapes death by 
them.* 

Concerning “the business of Massey's men,” there are some 











4 Rashworth, vi. 509, whore the proposals are also given. 

© Rushworth, vi. 242, 239-247 ; Bircl’e Inquiry concerning Glamorgan 3 
Care's Orreond 7 Bc. Correct details in Godwin, ji, 102-126. 

# Rushwort®, vi. 416; Carte's Life of Ormond. 
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notices in Indlow.! The Commons had ordered Fairfax to 
disband them, and sent the money, a8 we see here ; whereupon 
the Lords ordered him, Not. Fairfax obeyed the Commons; 
apologized to the Lords, —who had to submit, as their habit 
was, Massey's Brigade was of no particular religion ; Massey's 
Miscellany, —* some of them will require passes to Aithiopia” 
says ancient wit. But Massey himself was strong for Presby- 
terianiam, for strict Drill-sergoantcy and Anti-heresy of overy 
kind: the Lords thought hix Miscellany and he might have 
been useful, 


LETTER XXXTX. 


His Excellency, in the following Letter, is Fairfa; John 
Rushworth, worthy John, we already know! Fairfax has 
returned to the Bath, still for his health; Ragland being 
taken, and the War ended. 


“ For John Rushworth, Esquire, Secretary to his Excellency, at 
the Bath: These. 
“ ‘Tu House [or Cosmcows}, 26 Aug. [1616]. 

“Mx. Roswworta,—TI must needs entreat a favor on the 
bebalf of Major Lilburn; who has a long time wanted em- 
ployment, and by reason good his necessities may grow upon 
him. 

“You should do very well to move the General to take him 
into favorable thoughts. I know a reasonable employment 
will content him. As for his honesty and courage, I need not 
speak much of [that], seeing he is so well known both to the 
General and yourself. 

“I desire you answer my expectation herein so far as you 
may. You shall very much obliga, Six, 

“Your real friend and seryant, 
“Oxrver Cromwent.”* 
1 Menoire of Edewnd Ledive (London, 11732), ii. 181. 
* Sloane MSS, 1519, fol. 71; — Siguature alone is Oliver's 
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This is not “Freeborn John,” the Sectarian Lieutonant- 
Colonel onee in my Lord of Manchester's Army; the Lilburn 
whom Cromwell spoke for, when Sir Philip Warwick took 
note of him; the John Lilburn “ who could not live without a 
quarrel; who if he were left alone in the world would have 
to divide himsclf in two, and set the John to fight with Lil 
burs, and the Lilburs with John!” Freeborn John is already 
& Lieatenant-Colonel by title; was not in the New Model at 
alll; is already deep in quarrels, — lying in limbo sinca August 
last, for abuse of his old master Prynne.? He has quarzelled, 
or i quarrelling, with Cromwell too; calls the Assembly of 
Divines an Assembly of Dry-eines ; — will have little else but 
quarrelling henceforth.— This is the Brother of Freeborn 
Jokn ; one of his two Brothers. Not Robert, who already is 
OF s00n becomes a Colonel in the New Model, and does not 
“want employment.” This is Henry Lilburn: appointed, 
probably in consequence of this application, Governor of Tyne- 
tooth Castle: revolting to the Royalists, his own Soldiers 
slew him there, in 1648. These Lilburne were from Durham 
County. 





LETTER XL. 


“Detrxquents,” conquered Royalists, are now getting them- 
selves fined, according to rigorous proportions, by a Parlia- 
ment Committee, which sits, and will sit long, at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, making that locality y memorable to Royalist gentle- 
men.* 

‘The Staffordshire Committee have sent a Depntation up to 
Town. They bring a Petition ; very anxious to have £2,000 
out of their Staffordshire Delinquents from Goldsmithe’ Hall, 
or even £4,000,—to pay off their forces, and send them to 
Treland; which lie heavy on the County at present, 











1 Wood, tli, 399. 
2 Tho proceedings af it, all now in very superior order, still He in the 


State Pager Otic 
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“ For his Ezxecsileney Sir Thomas Fairfax [General of the 
Parliament's Army): These. 
" (Lospow,) 6th October, 1646. 

“Sm, —I woald be loath to trouble you with anything; bat 
indeed the Staffordshire Gentlemen came to me this day, and 
with more than ordinary importunity did press me to give 
their desires furtherance to you. Their Letter will show what 
they entreat of you. Truly, Six, it may not be amiga to give 
them what ease may well be afforded, and the sooner the 
better, especially at this time.* 

“T have no more at present, but to let you know the busi- 
ness of your Army is like to come on toznorrow. You shall 
have acconnt of that tusiness so soon as I am able to give it, 
T humbly take leave, and rest, 

“ Your Excellency’s moat humble servant, 
“Oriven Caoswnun?!* 


The Commons cannot grant the prayer of this Petition;* 
Staffordshire will have to rest as it is for some time, “The 
business of your Army ” did come on “ to-morrow ;” and assess 
ments for a new six months were duly voted for it, and other 
Proper arrangements made,* 





LETTER XLL 


Coroxm, Ixerox, now Commissary-General Ineton, was 
wedded, as we saw, to Bridget Cromwell on the 15th of June 
last. A man “able with his pen and his sword;" a distin- 
guished man, Once B.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, and Student 


1 and the eooner,” &e, 1 those words are inserted abore the line, by way 
of caret and afterthought 

* Sloane MSS. 1519, fol, 72:—-Oliver’s own hand.—Note, bie ‘Signatare 
seems generally to be Oliver Cromwell, wot O, Cromwell ; to which practice 
wo conform throughout, though chero ate exceptions to it. 

* Teh Decembor, 1646, Commons ournals, ¥. 3, 

* Tth Gotobor, 1646, Commons Journals, iv. 687 
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of the Middle Temple; then a gentleman trooper in my Lord 
General Essex's Lifeguard ; now Colonel of Horse, soon Mem- 
ber of Parliament; rapidly rising. A Nottinghamshire man; 
has known the Licutenant-General ever since the Easterns 
Assoriation times. Cornbury House, not now conspicuous on 
the maps, is discoverable in Oxfordshire, diaguived as Bland- 
ford Lodge, —niot too far from the Devizes, at which lntter 
Town Fairfax and Ireton have just been, disbanding Massey’s 
Brigade. The following Lettor will require no commentary, 





© For my beloved Daughter Bridget Ireton, at Corabury, 
General's Quarters: Thess. 


* Lompo, 25th October, 1646, 

“Dean Davorwrnn, —I writo not to thy Husband; partly 
to avoid trouble, for one line of mine begets many of his, 
which I doubt makes him sit up too late; partly bocauso I 
am myself indisposed? at this time, having some other consid- 
erations. 

*Your Friends at Ely aro well: your Sister Claypolo is, I 
trust in mercy, exercised with some perplexed thoughts. She 
sees her own vanity and carnal mind; bewailing It: she seeks 
after (as I hope also) what will satisfy. And thus to be a 
Seeker is to bo of the best sect next toa finder; and such an 
one shall every faithful humble seeker be at the end. Happy 
seeker, happy finder! Who ever tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious, without some sense of self, vanity and badness? Who 
@vor tasted that graciousness of His, and could go less* in 
desire, —less than prossing after full enjoyment? Dear 
Heart, press on; let not Husband, let not anything cool thy 
Alfections after Christ. I hope he* will be an occasion to in- 
Home them. That which is best worthy of love in thy Hus- 
band is that of the image of Christ he bears. Look on that, 
and love it best, and all the rest for that. I pray for thee and 
him; do so for me. 

4 pot in the moot at this time, having othar matters in view. 


2 lessinan adjective ; to go, in such case, nignities to become, a4 go mad,” hoe 
* thy Husband. 
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“My service and dear affections to the General and Gen- 
eraless, I hear she is very kind to thee; it adds to all other 
obligations. Tam 

“ Thy dear Father, 
“Outver Cxomweun* 


Bridget Ireton is now Twenty-two. Her Sister Claypole 
(Elizabeth Cromwell) ig five years younger. They were both 
wedded last Spring. “Your Friends at Ely” will indicate 
that the Cromwell Family was still resident in that City ;* 
though, I think, they not long afterwards romoved to London. 
Their first residence here was King Street, Wostminster;* 
Oliver for the present lodges in Drury Lane: fashionable 
quarters both, in those times, 

General Fairfax had been in Town only throo days before, 
attending poor Easex’s Funeral: a mournful pageant, consist. 
ing of “both the Houses, Pairfax and all the Civil and Military 
Officera then in Town, the Forces of the City, a very great 
number of coaches and multitudes of people;” with Mr. Vines 
to preach ;—regardless of expense, £5,000 being allowed 
for it. 


LETTER XLIL 


‘Tix intricate Scotch negotiations have at last ended. ‘The 
paying of the Scots their first instalment, and getting them to 
march away in peacs, and leave the King to our disposal, is 
the great affair that has occupied Parliament ever since his 


2 © A Copy of Olivcr Cromwell's Lottor to his Danghter Inton, exnetly 
takon from tho Original.” Havloian MSS. no. 6988, fol. 234 (not mentioned 
in Harlvian Catalogue) —In another Copy sent ma, whieh exactly corresponds, 
is this Note: “Momo: The above Lett! of Oliver Cromwell Jat Canwel 
Morch' of London had from his Mother Liniugton, who bed it from oli 
Mr, Warner, who lv'd with Oliver Cromwell's Danghtar.— And was Copiod. 
from the Original Lotter, which is in tho hands of Johan Warner Raq’ of 
Swanzoy, by Chat Norris, 25th Mar: 2749," 

* See alm Appondix, No, 8, last Latter there (.Noce fo Thirel Ealiion), 

* Crommdlians, p. 60. * Rushworth, vi. 239; Whitlock, p. 290 





writes the following Letter to Fairfax. The “ Major- 
"is Skippon. Fairfax, “since he left Town,” is most 
likely about Nottingham, the head-quarters of his Army, which 
Thad been drawing rather Northward, ever since the King 
_ Bppeared among the Scots, Fairfax came to Town 12th No 
ee om opener of reception; left it again “18th 





pers the morrow after that, 19th December, 1646, the Lon- 
Piidkira’presroted their Petition, not without tumolt; complain- 
/ ing of heavy expenses and other great grievances from tho 
Army; and craving that the same might be, 80 soon a8 possi- 
| Die, disbanded, and a good Peace with his Majesty made.* ‘The 
first note of a very loud controversy which arose between the 
City and the Army, between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents, on that matter. Indecd, the humor of the City 
seems to be getting high; impatient for “a just peace,” now 
that the King is reduced, On Saturday, 6th December, it was 
ordered that the Lord Mayor be apprised of tumultuous assem- 
Dlages which there are, “to the disturbance of the peace;” and 
‘be desired to quench them, — if he can. 


“ For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's Armies: These. 


" [Lowpow,] lat December, 1646. 

“Srm,—Harving this opportunity by the Major-General to 
present a few lines unto you, 1 take the boldness to let you 
Know how our affairs go on since you left Town. 

“We have had a very long Petition from the City: how it 
strikes at tho Army, and what other aims it has, you will seo 
| by the contents of it; as also what is the prevailing temper 

at this present, and what is to be expected from men. But 
this is our comfort, God is in Heaven, and He doth what 
3 Commons Sourwals, ¥. 29, 23, 
+ King’s Pamphilecs, small 4to, no. 290 (cited by Godwin, ii, 269). 


_ 
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pleaseth Him; His and only His counsel shall stand, whateo- 
ever the designs of men, and the fury of the people be. 

“We have now, I beliere, almost! perfected all our basiness: 
for Scotland, 1 believe Commissioners will spoodily be sent 
down to seo agreements performed: it’s intended that Major- 
General Skippon have authority and instructions from your 
Excellency to command the Northern Forces, as occasion shall 
be, and that he have a Commission of Martial Law, Truly I 
hope that the having the Major-General to commandl® this 
Party will appear to be a good thing, every day mom and 
more. 

“ Here has been a design to steal away the Dake of York 
from my Lord of Northumberland: one of his own servants, 
whom he preferred to wait on the Duke, is guilty of ity the 
Duke himself confessed so. 1 believe you will suddenly hear 
more of it, 

“T have no more to trouble you [with]; but praying for 
you, rest, 

“ Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
“Onver Cromwent”* 


Skippon, as is well known, carried up the cash, £200,000, 
to Newoastle succesafully, in a proper nwaber of wagons; 
got it all counted there, “bags of £100, chests of £1,000" 
@th16th January, 1646-7); after which the Scots marched 
peaceably away. 

The little Duke of York, entertained in a pet-captive fash- 
fon at St. James's, did not get away at this time; but managed 
it by and by, with help of a certain diligent intriguer and 
turncont called Colonel Bamfield;* of whom we may hear 
farther, 

4 “almont " is inserted with a caret. 

® AU thie point, the bottom of the page being reached, Oliver takes to chi 
broad margin, and writes tho remainder there longthwise, continuing till thera 
in barely room for his signature, om the outmost verge of the aliwet; which, ax 
owe remarked alseady, is & common practice wich him in weithng Letiera:—o 
{x always loath to tora the pag; —baving no bloiting;paper nt that epoch ; hav= 
tog oxiy sand to dry hie ink with, and a nataral indixposition to pase till he 





bic ea eee * Claredon, iil. 195. 








ea Way hed ng tay pane oan Nong" 
Baa Holdenby, on the 13th; —and “there,” says the 
dtr Carctinum, “ during pleasure.” — 





LETTERS XLIIL-XLIV. 


Barone reading those two following Letters, read this Ex- 
‘tract from a work still in Manuscript, and not very sure of 
‘ever getting printed : — 

“The Presbyterian ‘Platform’ of Church Government, as 
recommended by the Assembly of Divines or ‘ Dry-Vines,’ has 
at length, after unspoakable debatings, passings and repassings 
through both Honses, and sonl’stravail not a little, about 
*rnling-elders,’ ‘ power of the keys,’ and such like, —been got 
finally passed, thoagh not without some melancholy shades of 
Erastianism, or ‘the Voluntary Principle,’ as the new phrase 
runs. The Presbyterian Platform is passed by Law; and Lon- 
don and other places, busy ‘electing their ruling-elders,’ are 
Juat about ready to set it actually on foot. And now it is 
hoped there will be some ‘uniformity’ as to that high matter, 

“Uniformity of free-growing healthy forest-trees is goody 
uniformity of clipt Dutch-dragons is not so good! The ques. 
‘tion, Which of the two? is by no meaus settled, —though the 
Assembly of Divinos, and majorities of both Houses, would 
fain think it so. The general English mind, which, loving 
good order in all things, loves regularity even at a high price, 
gould be content with this Presbyterian scheme, which we eal 

3 Whitlocke, p. 842; féer Curvlinum {in Somers Tracts, vi. 274): Whit 
Jocke’s date, ax usual, is inexact. 


: Za 
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the Dutch-dragon once; but a deeper portion of tho English 
mind inclines docisively to growing in the forest-troe way, — 
and indeed will shoot out into very singular exerescences, 
Quakerisms and what nob, in the coming years. Nay already 
we have Anabaptists, Brownists, Scctaries and Schismatica 
springing up very rife: already there is a Paul Best, brought 
before the House of Commons for Socinianism ; nay we hear 
of another distracted individual who seemed to maintain, in 
confidential argument, that ‘God was mere Reason’! Thero 
is like to be need of garden-shears, at this rate! The devout 
House of Commons, viewing these things with « horror incun- 
ceivable in our loose days, knows not well what todo. Lon- 
don City cries, ‘Apply the shears !’—the Army answers, 
‘Apply them gonély; cut off nothing that is sound!’ The 
question of gardenshears, and how far you are to apply them, 
is really difficult; — the settling of i¢ will lead to very un- 
expocted results. London City knows with pain, that thers 
are ‘many persons in the Army who have never yet taken the 
Covenant ;? the Army begins to consider it unlikely that eer 
tain of them will ever take it!" — 

‘Those things premised, we have only to remark farther, that 
the House of Commons meanwhile, struck with devout horror, 
has, with the world generally, spent Wednesday, the 10th 
of March, 1646-7, as a Day of Fasting and Humiliation for 
Blasphomics and Heresies. Cromwell's Letter, somewhat 
remarkable for the grieved mind it indicates, was written next 
day. Fairfax with the Army is at Saffron Walden in Essex; 
there is an Order this day *that he is to quarter where he sees 
best, There aro many Officers about Town; soliciting pay- 
ments, attending private businesses: their tendency to Schism, 
to Anabaptistry and Heresy; or at least, to undue toleranee for 
all that, is well known, This Fastday, it would seem, is 
regarded as a kind of covert rebuke to them. Fastday was 
Wednesday; this is Thuraday evening: — 


+ Whithcke. * Thid. p. 263. 
© Commons Journals, vy. 100 


as 


a 
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LETTER XLUL 


" For his Breelloncy Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
mont’s Army [at Saffron Walden] : Theso. 


{Loxpow, 11 March, 1646.) 

“81n, — Your Lettors about your head-quarters, directed to 
the Houses,’ came seasonably, and were to very good purpose. 
There want not, in all places, men who have go much malico 
‘against the Army as besots them: the late Petition, which 
suggested a dangerous design upon the Parliament in [your] 
coming to those quarters * doth sufficiently evidence the same : 
but they got nothing by it, for the Houses did assoil the Army 
from all suspicion, and have left you to quarter where you 
please.* 

“Never were tho spirits of men more embittered than now. 
Surely the Dovil hath but a short timo. Sir, it’s good the 
heart be fixed against all this. The naked simplicity of Christ, 
with that wisdom He is pleased to give, and patience, will over- 
come all this, That God would keep your heart as Ho has 
done hitherto, is tho prayer of 

“Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
“Ontver Cromwen.” 


“[P.8,]‘ T desire my most humble service may be pre- 
sented to my Lady, — Adjutant Allen desires Colonel Baxter, 
some time Governor of Reading, may be remembered. T humbly 
desire Colonel Overton may not be out of your remembrance, 
‘He is a deserving man, and presents his humble services to 
you.— Upon the Fust-dlay, divers soldiers were raisod (as L 
heard), both horge and foot, near 200 in Covent Garden, ‘To 


1 Commons Journals, ©. 110, 11th March, 1646 (Lettor is dated Saffron 
‘Walden, 9th March). 

* Saffron Walden, in the Eastern Association: “Not to quarter in tho 
Eastern Association,” had the Lords, through Manchester their Spoaker, 
lately written (Commons Journatr, infra) ; but without effect. 

* Commons Journals, y. 110, 11th March, 1646, 

+ Written scros ou the margin, according to custom, 
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prevent us soldiers from cutting the Presbyterians’ throwts. 
‘These are fine tricks to mock God with.” * 


‘This @agrant insult to “us soldiers,” in Covent Garden and 
doubtless elsewhere, as if the zealous Presbyterian Preacher 
were not safe from violence in bewailing Schism, —is very 
significant. ‘The Lientenant-General himself might have seen 
as well as “heard” it, —for he lived hard by, in Drary Lane I 
think; but was of course at his own Church, bewailing Schism 
too, though not in so strait-laced a manner. — 

Oliver’s Sister Anna, Mrs. Sewster, of Wistow, Huntingdon- 
shire, had died in these months, 1st November, 1646* Among 
her little girls is one, Robina, for whom there is a distinguished 
Sootoh Husband in store; far off as yot,an “Ensign in tho 
French Army" as yet, William Lockhart by name; of whom 
we may hear more. 

This Letter lies contiguous to Letter XXXTYV. in the Sloane 
Volume: Letter XXXIV, ia scaled conspicuously with red 
wax; this Letter, as is fit, with black. The Cromwell erest, 
“Jion with ring on his fore-gamb,” —the same big seal, —is 
on both. 


LETTER XLIv. 


Commoxs Jovrwars, 17th March, 1616: “ Ordered, That tho 
Committee of the Army do write unto the General, and aw 
quaint him that this House takes notice of his eare in orders 
ing that nono of the Forces under his Command should quarter 
nearer than Fiveand-twenty Miles of this City: That notwith- 
standing his care and directions therein, the House is informed 
that some of his Vorces are quartered much nearer than that; 
and To desire him to take course that his former Orders, 
touching the quartering of his Forces no nearer than Twenty- 
five Miles, may be observed.” 

1 Sloane MBS. 1829) fol. €2. 
2 Boe aves, p. 21; and Noble, b 69. 
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"To his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
ment's Army: These. 
= [Loxpos,] 19th March, 1646. 

“Sim, —This enclosed Order I received; but, 1 suppose, 
Lottors from the Committee of the Army to the effect of this 
fare come to your hands before this time. I think it were very 
ood that the distance of Twenty-five Miles be very strictly 
observed; and they are to blame that have exceeded the dis- 
tance, contrary to your former appointment, This Letter 1 
rectived this evening from Sir William Massam,' a Member of 
the House of Commons; which I thought fit to send you; his 
‘House being much within that distance of Twenty-five Miles 
of London. I have sent the Officers down, as many as I could 
‘well light of. 

Not having more at present, I rest, 

Your Excellency’s most humblo servant, 
“Onivex Cromwent.”* 

The troubles of the Parliament and Army are just begin- 
ning. Tho order for quartering beyond twenty-five miles from 
London, and many other “orders,” were sadly violated in the 
course of this season. “Sir W. Massam’s House,” “Otes in 
Essex,” is a place known to us since the boginning of these 
Lastters, 


‘The Officers ought really to go down to their quarters in the 
Eastern Counties; Oliver has sent them off, as many of them 
as he “could well light of.” 

‘The Presbyterian Systom is now fast gotting into action: on 
the 20th May, 1647, the Synod of London, with due Prolocutor 
or Moderator, met in 8k Paul's." In Lancashire too the Sys 
tem is fairly on foot; but I think in other English Counties it 
‘was somewhat lazy to move, and nover came rightly into ac- 
tion, owing to impediments.—Poor old Laud is condemned 
of tréason, and beheaded, years ago; the Scots, after Marston 


+ Masham. * Sloane MSS, 1519, fol. 74. 
* Rushworth, vi.469; Whitlocke (p. 249) dates wrong. 
12,12—Vol. 7 


-_ 
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Fight, pressing heavy on him; Prynne too being very un- 
grateful. ‘That “performance” of the Service to the Hyper- 
borean popalations in so exquisite a way has cost the Artist 
doar! He died very gently ; his last scenc much the best, for 
himself and for us. The two Hothams also, and other traitors, 
have died, 


ARMY MANIFESTO. 


Ovn next entirely authentic Letter is at six months’ distance: 
a hiatus not unfrequent in this Series; but here most especially 
to be regretted ; such « crisis in the affairs of Oliver and of 
England transacting itself in the interim. The Quarrel between 
City and Army, which we here see begun; the split of the Par 
liament into two clearly hostile Parties of Presbyterians and 
Independents, represented by City and Army; the deadly wees- 
tle of these two Parties, with victory to the latter, and the 
former flung on its back, and its “Eleven Members” sent be- 
yond Seas: all this transacts itself in the interim, without 
autograph note or indisputably authentic utterance of Oliver's 
to elucidate it for us. We part with him laboring to get the 
Officers sent down to Saffron Walden; sorrowful on the Spring 
Fast-day in Covent Garden: we find him again at Putney in 
Autumn; the insulted Party now dominant, and he the most 
important man in it, One Paper which I find among the many 
published on that occasion, and judge pretty confidently, by 
internal evidence, to be of his writing, is here introduced; and 
‘thare is no other that I Inow of. 

‘How this Quarrel between City and Army, no agrooment with 
the King being for the present possible, went on waxing; devel. 
oping itself more and more visibly into a Quarrel between Pres- 
byterianism and Independency; attracting to the respective 
sides of it the two great Parties in Parliament and in England 
generally; all this the reader must endeavor to imagine for 
himself, —very dimly, as matters yet stand. In books, in 
Narratives old or new, he will find little satisfaction in regard 
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to it, The old Narratives, written all by baflled enemies of 
‘Cromwell, are full of mere blind rage, distraction and dark- 
ness; the new Narratives, bolieving only in “ Machiavelisin,” 
‘Ke. disfigure the matter still more. Common History, old and 
néw, represents Cromwell as having underhand,— in a most 
skilful and indood prophetic manner, — fomented or originated 
all this commotion of the oloments; steered his way through 
it by “hypocrisy,” by “master-strokes of duplicity,” and such 
like. As is the habit hitherto of History. 

“The fast is,” sayn a Manuscript already cited from, “ poor 
History, contemporaneous and subsequent, has treated this 
matter in a very sad way. Mistakes, misdates; exaggerations, 
‘Unveracitics, distractions ; all manner of missecings and mis- 
Rotings in regard to it, abound. How many grave historical 
Statements still circulate in the world, accredited by Bishop 
Burnet and the like, which on examination you will find melt 
@way into after-dinner rumors,—gathered from ancient red- 
‘nosed Presbyterian gentlemen, Harbottle Grimston and Com- 
pany, sitting over claret under a Blessed Restoration, and 
talking to the loosely recipient Bishop in a very loose way! 
Btatements generally with some grin of harmless truth, mis- 
Interpreted by those rednosed honorable persons frothed 
‘up into huge bulk by the loquacious Bishop above mentioned, 
and so set floating on Time's Stream. Not very lovely to us, 
they, nor the red-noses they proceeded from! I do not cite 
them here; I have examined most of them; found not one of 
them fairly believable; wondered to 800 how alroaily in ono 
generation, earnest Puritanism being hung on the gallows or 
thrown out in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, the whole History of 
it had grown mythical, and men were ready to swallow all man- 
ner of nonsense concerning it. Auk for dates, ask for proofs: 
‘Who saw it, heard it; when was it, where? A misdnte, of 
itself, will do much. So accurate a man as Mr. Godwin, gen 
erally very accurate in such matters, makes ‘a master-stroke 
of duplicity’ morely by mistake of dating: * the thing when 


4 Holles's Memoirs; Wallor’s Vindication of Ais Character; Clement Walk: 


at's History of Toapenctency ; Be. 84. 
® Gotwin, ii, 909, —citing Walker, p. 31 (should be p. 38). 
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Oliver did say it, was a credible truth, and no masterstroke or 
stroke of any kind 

«‘Master-strokes of duplicity ;’ ‘false protestations ;? ‘fo 
menting of the Army discontents:’ alas, alaz! It was not 
Cromwel! that raised these discontents; not he, but the ele 
mental Powers! Neither was it, I think, ‘by masterstrokes 
of duplicity’ that Cromwell steered himself victoriously 
neroas such a devouring chaos; no, but by continuances of 
noble manful simplicity, 1 rather think,—by meaning one 
thing before God, and meaning the same before men, not as 
a weak bat as a strong man docs, By conscientious resolu 
tion; by sagacity, and silent wariness and promptitade; by 
religions valor and veracity,—which, however it may fare 
with foxes, are really, after all, the grand source of clearness 
for a man in this world!” — We here close our Manuscript, 

Modern readers ought to believo that there was a real im- 
pulse of heavenly Faith ut work in this Controveray; that on 
both sides, more especially on the Army’s side, here lay the 
eontral cloment of all; modifying all other elements and pas- 
sions;— that this Controversy was, in soveral respects, very 
different from the common wrestling of Greek with Grok for 
what are called “Political objects '"!— Modern readers, mind- 
ful of the French Revolution, will perhaps compare these Pres 
byterians and Independents to the Gironde and the Mountain, 
And there is an analogy; yet with differences, With a great 
difference in the situations; with the difference, too, between 
Englishmon and Frenchmen, which is always considerable; and 
then with the difference botwoon believers in Jesus Christ and 
believers in Jean Jacques, which is still more considerable! 

A few dates, and chief summits of events, are all that can 
bo indicated hore, to make our “ Manifesto ” legible, 


From the beginnings of this year 1647 and earlier, there had 
often been question as to what should be done with the Army. 
‘The expense of such an Army, between twenty and thirty 
thousand men, was great; the need of it, Royalism being now 
subdued, seemed small; besides, it was known that there were 
many in it who “had never taken the Covenant,” and wero 
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never likely to take it This latter point, at a time when 
‘Heresy seemed rising like a hydra, and the Spiritualism of 
England was developing itself in really strange ways, becamo 
very important too, — became gradually most of all important, 
and the soul of the whole Controversy, 

Early in March, after much debating, it had been got scttled 
‘that there should be twelve thousand men employed in Ireland? 
which was now in sad need of soldiers, The rest were, in some 
good way, to be disbanded. ‘The “way,” however, and whether 
it might really be a good way, gave rise to considorations. — 
Without entering into a sea of troubles, we may state here in 
general that the things this Army demanded were strictly their 
just right: Arrears of pay, “threeand-forty wooks” of hard- 
earned pay; indemnity for acts done in War; and clear dis- 
charge according to contract, not service in Ireland except 
under known Commanders and conditions,— ‘our old Com- 
amanders,” for example. It is also apparent that the Presby- 
terian party in Parliament, the leaders of whom wero, several 
of them, Colonels of the Old Model, did not love this victorious 
Army’; that indeod they disliked and grew to hate it, useful as 
it had been to them. Denzil Holles, Sir William Waller, Har- 
ley, Stapleton, these men, all strong for Presbyterianism, were 
old unsuccessful Colonels or Generals under Eagex ; and for 
very obvious reasons looked askance on this Army, and wished 
‘to be, so soon as possible, rid of it. ‘The first ramor of a demar 
or desire on the part of the Army, ramor of some Petition to 
Fairfax by his Officers a3 to the “way.” of their disbanding, 
was by these Old-Military Parliamentmen very angrily re 
pressed; nay, in a moment of fervor, they proceeded to decree 
that whoover had, or might have, a hand in promoting such 
Petition in tho Army wae an “ Enomy to the State, and a Dis- 
turber of the Public Peace,” —and sent forth the same in a 
“Declaration of the 30th of March,” which became very cele- 
brated afterwards. This unlucky “ Declaration,” Wallor says, 
‘was due to Holle, who emuggled it one evening through a thin 
House, “Enemies to the State, Disturbers of the Pence :” it 

9 Sce Biwards's Gangraxa (Loudon, 1646), for many furious dotails of 

* Gch March, Commons Joursals, vr. 107. 
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was a severe and too proud rebuke; felt to be unjust, and 
looked upon as “a blot of ignominy; not to be forgotten, nor 
easily forgiven, by the parties it was addressed to. So stood 
matters at the end of March. 

At the end of April they stand somewhat thus. Two Parlia- 
ment Deputations, Sir William Waller at the head of them, 
have been at Saffron Walden, producing no agreement:* five 
dignitaries of the Army, “ Licutenant-General Hammond, Oolo- 
nel Hammond, Lieutenant-Oolonel Pride,” and two others, 
have been summoned to the bar;* some subalterns given into 
custody ; Ireton himself “ordered to be examined ;” —and no 
“eatifaction to the just desires of the Army ;” ou the con« 
trary, the “blot of ignominy” fixed deeper on it than before. 
We can conesive a universal sorrow and anger, and all manner 
of dim schomes and consultations going on at Saffron Walden 
and the other Army-quarters, in those days. Here is a seene 
from Whitlocke, worth locking at, which takes place in the 
Honorable House itwelf; date 30th April, 1647 :*#— 

“Debate upon the Petition and Vindication of the Army. 
Major-Goneral Skippon, in the House, produced a Letter pre- 
sented to him the day before by some Troopers, in behalf of 
Eight Regiments of the Army of Horse. Wherein they ex 
proased some reasons, Why they could not engage in the sem 
vioe of Ireland under the present Conduct,” under the proposed 
Commandership, by Skippon and Massey; “and complained, 
Of the many scandals and false suggestions which were of late 
raised against the Army and their proceedings; That they 
were taken as enemies; That they saw designs upon them, 
and upon many of the Godly Party in the Kingdom ; That 
they could not engage for Ireland till they were satisfied 
in their expectations, and their just desires granted. — Three 
Troopers, Edward Sexby, William Allen, Thomas Sheppard, 
who brought this Letter, were examined in the Honse, touch- 


1 Wallor, pp. 42-85. 

* Commons Journals, v. 129 (29th March, 1047). 

# Whitlock», p. 269; Commons Journals, tn dio; ant a Fuller account in 
Rushworth, wi. 474. Tho “Letter,” immediately referred to, is in Cary'e 
Memorials (Selections from the Tanner MSS. ; Londou, 1642), i. 201. 
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dng the drawing and subscribing of it; and, Whethor their 
Officers were engaged in it or not? They affirmed, That it 
was drawn up at a Rendezvous of several of those Kight Rogi- 
ments; and afterwards at several meetings by Agents or 
Agitators, for cach Regiment; and that fow of their Officers 
‘know or took notice of it, 

“Those Troopers being demanded, Whether thoy had not 
beens Cavaliers ? — it was attested by Skippon, that they had 
coustantly served the Parliament, and some of them from the 
beginning of the War, Boing asked concerning the moaning of 
ome expressions in the Petition,” especially concerning # cer 
tain men aiming at 2 Sovereignty" —“ they answered, That 
the Letter being o joint act of those Regimenta, thoy could 
fot give a punctual answer, being only Agents; but if thoy 
might have the queries in writing, they would send or carry 
them to those Regiments, and return their own and their 
aiswers. — They were ordered to attend the House upon 
summons,” 

Three sturdy fellows, fit for management of business; let 
the reader note them. They are “Agents” to the Army: a 
class of functionaries called likewise * Adjutators” and mis- 
apélt “ Agitators ;" elected by the common men of the Army, 
to keep the ranks in unison with the Officers in the present 
erisis of their affairs. This is their first distinct appearance 
in the eyo of History; in which, during these months, they 
play a great part. Evidently the settlement with the Army 
will be a harder task than was supposed. 

During these same months some languid negotiation with 
the King is going on; Scots Commissioners come up to help 
in treating with him; but as he will not hear of Covenant or 
Presbytery, there can no result follow. Tt was an ugly aggra- 
vation of the blot of ignominy which the Army smarts under, 
—the report raised against it, That some of the Leadors had 
said, “If the King would come to them, they would pnt the 
crown on his head again.” — Cromwell, from his place in Par 
Tiament, earnestly watches these occurrences; waits what the 
great “birth of Providence” in them may be;— “carries him- 
self with much wariness ;” is more and more looked up to by 
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Vike Dadepehstont Party, for his interest with the Sokliers. 
Que day, noticing the “high earringes ” of Holles and Com 
pany, be whispers Edmund Ludlow who sat by him, “These 
toon will weror leave till the Army pull them out by the 
cara!" Holles and Company, who at present rale in Par. 
Javon poss a Now Militia Ordinance for Loudon; put the 
Aruiedl Porve of London into hands more strictly Presbyterian? 
‘Thorw have boon two London Petitions against the Army, and 
two London Potitions covertly in favor of it; the Managers of 
the batter, we observe, have been put in prison. 

My 8h. Anew and more promising Deputation, Cromwell 
at the head of it, “Cromwell, [roton, Fleetwood, Skippon,” 
jroaeod again to Saffron Walden; investigate the claims and 
grlevanco# of the Army ;4 engage, ux they had authority to do, 
‘that real justice shall be done them ; and in « fortnight return 
with what seems an agreement and settlement; for which Liea- 
twnantGoneral Cromwell reovives the thanks of the House, 
The House votes what it conceives to be justice, “eight weels 
‘of pay” in ready money, bonds for the rest,—and so forth. 
Mongratulations hereupon; a Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons are ordered to go down to Saffron Walden, to see the 
Army disbanded. 

May 28h. On arriving at Saffron Walden, they find that 
thelr notions of what is justice, and the Army’s notions, differ 
willy. “Eight weeks of pay,” say the Army ; “wo want 
jwarer ight times eight!” Disturbances in several of tho 
quurtora c— at Oxford the men seize the disbanding-money ax 
pert of payment, and will not disband till they get the whole. 
A wpoting of Adjutators, by authority of Fuirfax, convenes at 
Huey St, Kdmund's, —a regular Parliament of soldiers, “ ach 
own twan paying fourpence to meet the expenses: " it is 
ngrvod that the Army's quarters shall be “contracted,” brought 
ohuor together; that on Friday noxt, 4th of Juno, there shall 


+ Laalhem, b. L9) gee Whitlooks, p, 252. 
1A Magi AMAT, Cnemene Jownals, ¥. 100: —" Thirty-one Persons,” thai 
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© Lehre fre Oho, in Appendix, No. 10 
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be a Rendezvous, or General Assembly of all the Soldiers, there 
to decide on what they will do. 

June 4th end 5th, Tho Nowmarket Rendezvous, “on Kent 
ford Heath,” « little cast of Newmarket, is held; a kind of 
Covenant is entered into, and other important things are done: 
—but elsewhere in the interim a thing still more important 
had been done, On Wednesday, June 2d, Cornet Joyee, — 
once a London tailor they say, evidently a very handy active 
man,—he and five hundred common troopers, a volunteer 
Party, not expressly commanded by anybody, but doing what 
they know the whole Army wishes to be done, sally out of 
Oxford, where things are still somewhat disturbed; proceed 
to Holmby House; and, after two days of talking, bring “the 
King’s Person” off with them. To the horror and despair of 
the Parliament Commissioners in attendance there; but clearly 
to the satisfaction of his Majesty, —who hopes, in this now 
shuffleaand-deal, some good card will turn up for him; hopes, 
with some ground, “the Presbyterians and Independents may 
now be got to extirpate one another,” His Majesty rides will- 
ingly; the Parliament Commissioners accompany, wringing 
their hands: —to Hinchinbrook, that same Friday night; 
where Colonel Montague receives them with all hospitality, 
entertains them for two days. Colonel Whalley with a strong 
party, deputed by Fairfax, had met his Majesty; offered to 
deliver him from Joyce, back to Holmby and the Parliament; 
but his Majesty positively declined. —Captain Titus, quasi 
Tighthose, very well known afterwards, arrives at St, Stephen's 
with the news ; has £50 voted him “to buy a horse," for his 
great service; and fills all men with terror and amazement 
The Honorable Houses agree to “sit on the Lord's day;” 
have Stephon Marshall to pray for them; nover were in such 
a plight before. The Controversy, at this point, has risen from 
Economical into Political: Army Parliament in the Eastern 
Counties against Civil Parliament in Westminster; and, “How 
the Nation shall be setticd ” between them; whethor its growth 
shall be in the forest-tree fashion, or in the clipt Dutob-dragon 
fashion ?— 

2 Rushworth, pp 496-810. 
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Monday, June 7th, All Officers in the House are ordered 
forthwith to go down to their regiments. Cromwell, without 
order, not without danger of detention, say some, has already 
gone: this same day, “General Fairfax, Lieatenant-General 
Cromwell, and the chief men of the Army,” have an interview 
with the King, “at Childerley House, between Huntingdon 
and Cambridge:” his Majesty will not go back to Holmby ; 
much prefers “tho air” of these parts, the air of Newmarket 
for instance; and will continue with the Army? Parliament 
Commissioners, with new Votea of Parliament, aro. coming 
down; the Army must have a now Kondozvous, to meet them, 
Now Rendezvous nt Royston, more properly on ‘Triploe Heath 
near Carabridge, is appointed for Thursday ; and in the interim 
a“ Day of Fasting and Humiliation” is held by all the soldiers, 
—a real Day of Prayer (vory inconcoivable in these days), For 
God's enlightenment as to what should now be done. 

Here is Whitlocke’s account of the celebrated Rendezvous 
itself, — somewhat abridged from Rushworth, and dim enough ; 
wherein, however, by good eyes « strange old Historical Scone 
may be discerned, ‘The now Votes of Parliament do not appear 
still fo meet “the just desires” of the Army; meanwhile let 
all things be done decently and in order: 

“The Genoral had ordered a Rendezvous at Royston,” 
properly on Triploe Heath, as we said; on Thursday, 10th 
June, 1647: the Force assembled was about twenty-one thou- 
sand men, the remarkablest Army that ever wore steel in this 
world. “The General and the Commissionors rode to cash 
Regiment, ‘They firat acquainted the General’s Regiment 
with the Votes of the Parliament; and Skippon,” one ‘of the 
Commissioners, “ spake to thom to persuade a compliance. An 
Officer of the Regiment made answer, That the Regiment did 
desire that their answer might be returned after perusal 
‘of the Votos by some select Offoers and Agitators, whom the 
Regiment had chosen; and said, This was the motion of the 
Regimont. 

"He desired the General and Commissioners to give him 
leave to ask the whole Regiment if this was their answer. 

Y Roshworth, vi 549. 
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‘Leave being given, they cried ‘AIL’ Then he put the ques- 
tion, Ifany man were of a contrary opinion he should say, 
No;—and not one man gave his ‘No.’ —The Agitator, in 
behalf of the soldiers, pressed to have the question pat at once, 
Whether the Regiment did acquiesce and were satisiied with 
the Votes?” Tho Agitators knew well what the answer would 
have been ! — * But in regard the other way was more orderly, 
and they might after perusal proceed more deliberately, that 
question was laid aside. 

“The like was dono in tho other Regiments; and all were 
very unanimous; and always after the Commissioners had 
done reading the Votes, and speaking to each Regiment, and 
hhad received their answer, all of them cried out, * Justice, Jus- 
tice 1’ —not a very musical sound to the Commissioners. 

“A Petition was delivered in the field to the General; in the 
name of ‘many wellaffocted people in Essex ;' desiring, That 
the Army might not be disbanded; in regard the Common- 
wealth had many enomios, who watched for auch an occasion 
to destroy the good people.” * 

Such, and still dimmer, is the jotting of dull authentic 
Bulstrode, —drowning in official oil, and somnolent natural 
pedantry and fat, one of the remarkablest scenes our History 
ever had: An Armod Parliament, extra-oilicial, yet not with- 
out a kind of sacredness, and an Oliver Cromwell at the head 
of it; demanding with one voice, as deep as ever spake in 
England, “ Justice, Justice!” under the vault of Heaven. 

That same afternoon, the Army moved on to St. Albans, 
noarer to London; and from the Rendezvous itself, a joint 
Latter was despatched to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, which 
the reader is now at lastto see. I judge it, pretty confidently, 
by evidence of style alone, to be of Cromwell's own writing. 
It differs totally in this respect from any other of those mul- 
titudinous Army-Papers; which were understood, says Whit- 
locke, to be drawn up mostly by Ircton, “who had a subtle 
working brain; ” or by Lambert, who also had got some tinc- 
ture of Law and other learning, and did not want for brain, 
Thoy are very able Papers, though now yery dull ones, This 

1 Whitleeke, p 255. 
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is in a far different style; in Oliver's worst style; his style 
when he writes in haste, — and not in haste of the pen merely, 
for that secmy always to have been a most rapid business with 
him; but in haste before the matter had matured itself for _ 
him, and the real kernels of it got parted from the husks, A 
style of composition like the structure of a block of onk-root,— 
a8 tortuous, unwedgeable, and as strong! Read attentively, 
this Letter can be understood, can be believed : the tone of it, 
the “voice” of it, reminds us of what Sir Philip Warwick 
heard; the voice of a man risen justly into a kind of ehant,— 
very dangerous for the City of London at present. 


* To the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com, 
mon Connell of the City of London: These. 
“Roreros, 10th June, 1647. 

“ Riaur Howorantn axp Worrny Pxrexps, —Having, by 
our Letters and other Addresses presented by our General to 
the Honorable House of Commons, endeavored to give satisfne- 
tion of the clearness of our just Demands; and [having] also, 
in Papers published by us, remonstrated the grounds of our 
proceedings in prosecution thereof ; — all of which being pub- 
lished in print, we are confident [they] have come to your 
hands, and received at least a charitable construction from you. 

“The sum of all these our Desires as Soldiers is no other 
than this: Satisfaction to our undoubted Claims as Soldiers; 
and reparation upon those who have, to the utmost, improved 
all opportunities and advantages. by false suggestions, misrep- 
resentations and otherwise, for the destruction of this Army 
with 9 perpetual blot of ignominy upon it. Which [injury] 
we should not vaiue, if it singly concerned our own particular 
[persons] ; being ready to deny ourselves in this, as we have 
done in other cases, for the Kingdom’s good: but under this 
pretence, we find, no less is involved than the overthrow of 
the privileges both of Parliament and Poople;—and that 
rather than they? shall fail in their designs, or we receive 
what in the eyes of all good men is [our] just right, the King- 

1 The Presbyterian leaders in Puslinmeat, Holles, Staplovon, Harley, 
Waller, &. 








is endeavored to be engaged in a new War. [In a new 
‘and this singly by those who, when the truth of these 
things shall bo made to appear, will be found to be the authors 
“of those [said] evils that are feared ;—and who have no other 
way to protect themaeloes from question and punishment but 
by putting the Kingdom into blood, under the pretence of their 
‘Wonor of and thoir love to the Parliament. As if that were 
dearer to them than to us; or as if they had given greater 
‘(proof of their faithfulness to it than we. 
But we perceiro that, under these veils and pretences, they 
seek to interest in their design the City of London: —as if 
that City ought to make good their miscarriages, and should 
prefer a few selfseeking men before the welfare of the Public. 
And indeed we have found these men £0 active to accomplish 
‘their designe, and to have such apt instruments for their turn 
im that City, that we have cause to suspect they may engage 
‘many therein upon mistakes, — which are easily swallowed, in 
‘times of such prejudice against them? that have given (we may 
speak it without vanity) the most public testimony of their 
good affections to the Public, and to that City in particular. 
“[As] for the thing we insist upon as Englishmen,—and 
surely our being Soldiers hath not stript us of that interest, 
although our malicious enemies would have it #,—we desire 
‘a Settlement of the Peace of the Kingdom and of the Liberties 
‘of the Subject, according to the Votes and Declarations of Pur- 
fiament, which, before we took arms, were, by the Parliament, 
‘used as arguments and inducements to invite us and divers of 
our dear friends ont ; some of whom have lost their lives in this 
War. Which being now, by God’s blessing, finished, —we 
think we have as much right to demand, and desire to sec, a 
happy Settlement, as we have to our money and [to] the other 
common interest of Soldiers which we have insisted upon, We 
find also the ingenuous and honest People, in almost all parts 
Of the Kingdom whore wé come, full of the sense of ruin and 
























Misery if the Army should be disbanded é¢fore the Peace of the 
Kingdom, and those othar things before mentioned, have a full 


and perfect Settlament. 
2 Oblique for us” 
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© We davo said before, and profess it now, We desire no 
adteontion of tho Civil Government, As little do we desire to 
or in tho Kast to intermeddle with, the settling of 
‘dhe Proshyterlal Government. Nor did we seek to open a 
way fr oentions Liberty, under protence of obtaining eass 
tow towitor cowsclences. We profess, a2 ever in these things, 
Whew oaee the State has made a Settlement, we have nothing 
way lait G0 subunit or suffer. Only we could wish that every 
jeu eltienm, out every man who walks peaceably in a blame- 
joss Conversation, and is beneficial to the Commonwealth, 
wlwltt have Liberty and encouragement; this being according 
we Vee (ue policy of all States, and even to justice itself 


« Dheao ie brief are our Desires, and the things for which we 
weal) Yeyond which we shall not go. And for the obtaining 
uh hove things, we are drawing near your City ?— professing 
wuworely from our hearts, [That] we intend not evil towards 
youd) eelaring, with all confidence and assurance, That if you 

pea Bh against us in these our just desires, to assist that 
wehwt Party which would embroil us and the Kingdom, 
wolhhye we wor our Soldiers shall give you the least offence. 
Wo femme not to do any act to prejudice the being of Parlia- 
ouky @f t@ the hurt of this [Parliament] in order to the 

(omit Settlement of the Kingdom. We seck the good of all. 
wh «eo Wall wait here, or remove to a farther distance to 
ghee Yate, once we be assured that a speedy Settlement 
«) Velaye i im hand,—auntil it be accomplished. Which 
houh, Wo Mall be most ready, either all of us, of so many 
wi Vie Avge sa the Parlioment shall think fit, —to disband, 
a We ie Weld, : 
© \w) eeu you may suppose that a rich City may seam 
wall a poor hungry Soldiers to venture far to gain 
* \iereal = yet if not provoked by you, we do pro- 
Vea Way eek evil should fall out, the soldiers 
Say Uiewugh our blood to effect it, And we 
tue wot of them, for your better assurance, 
aN tae tg, it compasizon of higher 
\ Phas & the remarkable point. 
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“concernments to a Public Good, that rather than they will be 
ounrighted in the matter of their honesty and integrity (which 
hath suffered by the Mon thoy aim at and desire justice upon), 
or want the settloment of the Kingdom's Peace, and their 
[own] and their fellow-nbjects’ Liberties, — they will lose 
all. Which may be a strong assurance to you that it’s not 
your wealth thoy seck, but the things tending in common’ to 
Your and their welfare. “That they may attain [these], you 
shall do like Fellow-Subjects and Brethren if you solicit the 
Parliament for them, on their behalf. 

“If after all this, you, or a considerable part of you be 
seduced to take up arms in opposition to, or hindrance of, 
these our just undertakings,—we hope we have, by this 
brotherly premonition, to the sincerity of which we call God 
to witness, freed ourselves from all that rain which may ba- 
fall that great and populous City ; having thereby washed our 
hands thereof. We rest, 

“Your affectionate Friends to serve you, 
«Tuomas Famrax. Hesny Ineron. 

Oxiver Cuomwrcs, Rowert Liveves, 
Rosert Hasmonn. Joun Desnonow, 


Tuomas Hammoxn. Trromas Rarvsnonow, 
Harpress Warten, Jorn Lapeer, 
Nanwasren Krew, ‘Taomas HaAnrrson.” * 


‘Tuomas Prive. 


‘This Letter was read next day in the Commons House,?— 
hot without emotion. Most respectful answer went from 
the Guildhall, “in three coaches with the due number of 
outriders.” 

On June 16th, tho Army, still at St, Albans, avouses of trea- 
s0n Eleven Members of the Commons House by name, as chief 
anthors of all these troubles; whom the Honorable House is 
respectfully required to put upon their Trial, and prevent 
from voting in tho interim. These are the famed Eleven 
Members; Holles, Waller, Stapleton, Massey are known to 
us; the whole List, for benefit of historical readers, we sub- 

_ -} Bushworth, sf. 554, © Commons Sournals, ¥. 208. 
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join ina Note’ They demurred ; withdrew; again returned; 
in fine, had to “ask leave to retire for six months,” on account 
of their health, we suppose. They retired swiftly in the end; 
to France ; to deep concealment, — to the Tower otherwise, 


The history of these six weeks, till they did retire and the 
Army had its way, we must request the reader to imagine for 
himself. Tong able Papers, drawn by men of subtle brain 
and strong sincere heart: the Army retiring always to a safe 
distance when their Demands are agreed to; straightway ad- 
vancing if otherwise, — which rapidly produces an agreement, 
A most remarkable Negotiation; conducted with method, 
a gravity and decorous regularity beyond example in such 
cases. The “shops” of London were more than once "2hut;” 
tremor occupying all hearts: — but no harm was done. The 
Parliament regularly paid the Army; the Army lay coiled 
round London and the Parliament, now advancing, now reeed- 
ing; saying in the most respectful cmblomatic way, “Settle 
ment with us and the Godly People, or ——!”— The King, 
still with the Army, and treated like a King, endeavored to 
play his game, “in meetings at Woburn” and elsewhere; bat 
the two Parties could not be brought to extirpate one another 
for his benefit, 

Towards the end of July, matters seemed as good as settled: 
the Holles “ Declaration,” that “blot of ignominy,” being now 
expunged from the Journals ;* the Eleven being out; and now 
at last, the New Militia Ordinance for London (Presbyterian 
Ordinance brought in by Holles on the 4th of May) being 
revoked, and matters in that quarter set on their old footing 
again, The two Parties in Parliament seem protty oqual in 
numbers; the Presbyterian Party, shorn of its Eleven, is 

1 Denzil Hollos (Membor for Dorchester), Sir Philip Stapleton (Borvagh- 
bridge), Sir William Waller (Andover), Sir William Lewis (Poversfeld), 
Sir John Clotworthy (Malden), Aocorder Glynn (Woatininster), Mr. Anthony: 
Nichols (Bodinin) ; those Seven aze ot Members, from the beginning of the 
Parliament ;—the other Four are“ recruiters,” elected since 1645: Major 
General Massey (Wootton-Bassst), Colonel Walter Long (Ludgershall), Colo- 
‘nel Edward Harley (Herefordshire), Sir John Maynard (Leetwithiel). 

© Astorinies atill in the place of it, Commons Jowrnals, 29th March, 1647. 





‘sowed down to the dae pitch; and there is now prospect of 
fair treatment for all the Godly Interest, and such a Settle- 
‘ment with his Majesty as may be the best for that. Towanis 
the end of July, however, London City, torn by factions, bat 
‘Presbyterian by the great majority, rallies again in a very 
‘extraordinary way. Take these glimpses from contemporn- 
neous Whitlocke; and rouse them from their fat sommolency 
a little. 

July 26th. Many young men and Apprentices of London 
‘ame to the House in a most rade and tumultuces manner; 
amd presented some partiealar Desires, Desires, That the 
Eleven may come back; that the Presbyterian Militia Ordi- 
nance be not revoked, — that the Revocation of it be revoked. 
Desire, in short, That there be no poaco made with Sectariea, 
‘but that the London Militia may havo 9 fair chanes to fight 
them !— Drowry Whitlocke continues ; almost as if he were 
in Paris in the eighteenth eentury: “The Apprentices, and 
many other rode boys and mean fellows among thom, came 
into the House of Commons; and kept tho Door open and 
their hats on; and called out as they stood, ‘Vote, Vote!’ 
and in this arrogant posture stood till the votes passed in that 
‘way, To repeal the Ordinance for change of tho Militia, to” 
&e. “In tho ovoning about seven o'clock, some of the Com- 
mon Council came down to the House:” but finding the Par 
Tisment and Speaker already Aad been forced, they, astute 
Common-Council men, ordered their Apprentiocs to go home 
again, tho work thoy bad sot them upon being now finished.’ 
‘Thix disastrous scone foll out on Monday, 26th July, 1647: the 
Houses, on the morrow morning, without farther sitting, ad- 
journed till Friday next. 

On Friday noxt,—behold, the Two Speakers, “with the 
Mace,” and many Members of both Hoses, have withdrawn ; 
and the Army, lately at Bedford, is on quick march towards 
London! Alarming pause. “About noon,” howover, the Re- 
‘maindera of the Two Houses, reinforeod by the Eleven who 
reappear for the last time, proceed to elect new Speakers, * got 
‘the City Mace;” order, above all, that there be a vigorous 

2 Whitlocke, p. 263. 
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enlistment of forces under General Massey, General Poyntz, 
and others, “St. James's Fields” were most busy all Satur 
day, all Monday; ehops all ehut; drums beating in all qaar 
‘tore ;_a most vigorous onlistment going on, Prosbyterianism 
will die with harness on its back. Alas, news come that the’ 
Army is at Colnobrook, advancing towards Hounslow; news 
come that they have rendezvoused at Hounslow, ani received 
the Speakers and fugitive Lords and Commons with shouts 
Tuesday, Sd August, 1647, was such a day as London and the 
Guildhall never saw before or since! Southwark declares that 
it will not fight; sends to Fairfax for Poaco and a “swoot 
composure ;” comes to tho Guildhall in great crowds peti- 
tioning for Peace ;—at which sight, General Poyntz, pressing 
through for orders about his enlistments, loses his last drop 
of human patience; “ draws his sword” on the whining multi- 
tudes, “slashes several persons, whereof some dio.” The game 
is nearly up. ‘Look into the old Guildhall on that old Tuesday 
night; the palpitation, tremulous expectation; wooden Gog 
and Magog themselves almost sweating cold with terror: — 

“General Massey sent out scouts to Brentford: but tan 
men of the Army beat thirty of his; and took a flag from a 
Party of the City. Tho City Militia and Common Council sat 
late; and a great number of people attended at Guildhall. 
‘When # scout came in and brought news, That the Army made 
a halt; or other good intelligence, —they ory, ‘One and all f? 
But if the scouts reported that the Army was advancing nearer 
them, then they would ery as loud, ‘‘Troat, treat, treat 1’ So 
they spent most part of the night. At last they resolved to 
send the General an humble Letter, beseeching him that thera 
might be a way of composure.” } 

On Friday morning was “ meeting at the Earl of Holland’s 
House in Kensington” (the Holland House that yet stands), 
and prostrate submission by the Civic Authorities and Parliae 
montary Remainders; after which the Army marched “ three 
deep by Hyde Park” into the heart of the City, “with boughs 
of laurel in their hats;"—and it was all ended. Fair treat 
tent for all the Honest Party : and the Spiritualism of Eng- 

+ Whitlocks, p. 265. 
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land shall not be forced to grow in the Presbyterian fashion, 
however it may grow. Here is another entry from somnolent 
‘Balstrode. The Army soon changes its headquarters to Put- 
‘ney;* cne of its outer posts is Hampton Court, where his 
Majesty, obstinate still, but somowhat despondent now of 
getting the two Parties to extirpate one another, is lodged. 

Saturday, “ September 18th, After a Sermon in Putney 
Church, the Genoral, many great Officers, Field-Officers, infe- 
Hor Officers and Adjutators, met in the Church; debated the 
Proposals of the Army” towards a Settlement of this bleeding 
Nation; “altered some things in them;—and were very full 
of the Sermon, which had been preached by Mr, Petara.’”# 


” 





LETTERS XLY-LVTL 


‘Turse Fourteen Lotters, touching slightly on public affairs, 
‘with one or two glimpses into private, must carry us, without 
commentary, in a very dim way, across to tho next stage in 
Oliver's History and England's: the Flight of the King from 
Hampton Court and the Army, soon followed by the actual 
breaking out of tho Second Civil War. 


LETTER XLV. 


Wiutams, Archbishop of York, “hasty hot Welsh Wil- 
liams,”— whom we once saw, sevon years ago, as Bishop of 
Lincoln, getting jostled in Palace-yard, protesting thereupon, 
and straightway getting lodged in the Tower,*—is to concern 
us again for one moment. A man once very radiant to mep, as 
obscure as he has now grown: a most high-riding far-shining 
Solar Luminary in that epoch; obscure to no man in England 
for thirty years last past! A man of restless mereurial vivaci- 
ty, of endless superficial dexterity and ingenuity, of next to no 
real wisdom ; —very fit to havo swift promotions and sudden 

7 28th Angus, Rashworth, vil. 792. 2 Whitlocke, p. 272 
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eclipses in a Stuart Court; not worthy of mnch memory 
otherwise. Of his rapid rises, culminations, miraculous facul- 
ties and destinies, to us all useless, indifferent and oxtinet, let 
there be silence bere, — reference to Bishop Hacket and the 
Futile Ingenuities.* 

Archhishop Williams —for he got delivered from the Tower 
at that time, and recovered favor, and was “enthroned Arch- 
bishop at York” while his Majesty was raising his War- 
standard there—found, after a while, that there was little 
good to be got of hix Archbishophood ; that his best weapon 
would be, not the crosier, but the linstock and cannon-rammor, 
at prosont: ho wont to his Welsh ostate of Aborconway, and 
“procuring a Commission from his Majesty,” fortified Conway 
Castle “at his own expense,” and invited the neighboring 
gentry to lodge their plate and valuables there, as ina place 
of security, Good;—for the space of a yoar or two, But 
now, some time ago, in the denth-throes of the late War, while 
North Wales was bestirring itself ax in lastagony for his 
Majesty's behoof,—there came a certain Colonel Sir John 
Owen, of whom wo sball hear again: he, this Owen, came 
before Castle Conway with large tumultuary force ; demanded 
the sume in his Majesty's name, to be governed by him Sir 
John Owen, as essential for his Majesty’s occasions at that 
time. High-sniffing, indignant refusal on the part of Williams: 
impetuous capture and forcible possession on the part of Owen. 
Hot Williams, blown all to flame hereby, applied to Colonel 
Mitton, the Parliamentary Colonel of those parts ; said to him, 
“Expel me this intolerable Owen; Owen out, I will hold this 
Castle for the Parliament and you, —his Majesty seems nearly 
dono with fighting now.” A thing difficult to explain com- 
pletely to the Royalist mind: Bishop Hacket has his own ados 
with it; and in stupid Saunderson® and others it is ono loud 
how!, “Son of the morning, how art thou fallen ” — 

Explained or not, “my Lord of York’ does held Conway 
Castle, on those terms, at this date; is taking o certain charge 

1 Hacketle Life of Archbishop Williams (a conviderable Folio, Lonion, 
A712) ; PRitipa's Life of Williams (nn Octevo Abridgient of that); &c- 

® History of Charles I. 
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of North Wales in his busy way; and has even been corre- 
‘sponding with Cromwell, on the subject. They had known 
one author in old years: Buckden, the Bishop of Lincoln's 
House, is in the neighborhood of Huntingdon; where Crom- 
well, it is understood, used occasionally to wait upon him; 
pleading for oppressed Lecturers and the like, —the Bishop 
having, from political or other biases, a kind of lenity for 
Puritans. 

Cromwell is very brief with him here; courteous as to an 
old neighbor rather in eclipse ; but evidently wishing to hare 
no unnecessary business with the Governor of Conway. Wo 
see he could on oceasion jocosely claim “kindred” with him, 
as himself = “Williams:” and that perhaps is the chief 
interest of this small Document, which the reader will now 
abundantly understand. 


“ For the Right Honorable my Lord of York: These. 


“ [Porwey,] Let September, 1647, 

“My Lonp,— Your Advicos will bo soriously considered 
by tu © We shall endeavor, to our uttermost, so to settle the 
affairs of North Wales as, to the best of our understandings, 
does most conduce to tho public good thervof and of the whole, 
And that without private respect, or to tho satisfaction of any 
humor,—which has been too much practised on the occasion 
‘of our Troubles. 

“Tho Drover you montioned will be secured, as far aa we 
are ablo, in his affairs, if he come to ask it. Your Kinsman 
shall be very welcome: I shall study to serve him for Kine 
dred’s sake; among whom let not be forgotten, my Lord, 

“Your cousin and servant, 
“Orrver Cromwety.”+ 


My Lord of York still lived some year or two In Conway 
Castle; saw his onomy Sir John Owen in trouble enough; but 
died before long, —chiofly of broken heart for the fate of bis 
‘Majesty, thinks Bishop Hackct. A long farewell to him. 

+ Gentlemen's Magusing (1782), lix- 87%. 
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LETTER XLYT 


‘Tar Marquis of Ormond, a man of distinguished Integrity, 
patience, activity and talent, had done his utmost for the King 
in Ireland, so long as there remained any shadow of hope there. 
His last service, as we saw, was to venture secretly on a Peace 
with the Trish Catholies,—Papists, men of the Massacre of 
1641, men of many other massacres, falsities, mad busterings 

and confugions,—whom all partics considered as sanguinary 
Rebels, and regarded with abhorrence. Which Peace, we saw 
farther, Abbas O'Teague and others threatening to produce 
excommunication on it, the “Council of Kilkenny” broke 
away from, —not in the handsomest manner, Ormond, in this 
Spring of 1647, finding himself reduced to “seven barrels of 
gunpowder” and other extremities, without prospect of help or 
trustworthy bargain on the Trish side,—agreed to surrender 
Dublin, and what else he had left, rather to the Parliament 
than to the Hebels; his Majesty, from England, socrotly and 
publicly advising that course, The Treaty was completed: 
“Colonel Michael Jones,” lately Governor of Chester, arrived 
with some Parliamentary Regiments, with certain Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, on the 7th of June: the surrender 
was duly effected, and Ormond withdrew to England. 

A great English foree had been anticipated; but the late 
quarrel with the Army bad rendered that impossible. Jones, 
with such inadequate force as he had, made head against the 
Rebels; gainad “a great victory” over them on the Sth of 
August, at a place called Dungan Hill, not far from Trim:* 
“the most signal viotory we had yet gained;" for whieh there 
was thankfulness enough —Four days before that Sermon 
by Hugh Poters, followed by the military conclave in Putney 
Church, Cromwell had addressed this small Letter of Con- 
gratulation to Jones, whom, by the tone of it, he does not 
eem to have as yet personally known: — 


+ Carte’s Ormond, i. 
* Bubwordy ol #793 C Carte, 
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“ For the Honorable Colonet Jones, Governor of Dublin, and 
Commander-in-Chief of als the Korose in Leinster: These. 


“ [Porsxny,] Léth September, 1647. 

“Sr, —The mutual interest and agreement we have in the 
same Cause? give me occasion, as to congratulate, so [likewise] 
abundantly to rejoice in God’s gracious Disponsation unto you 
and by you. We have, both in England and Ireland, found 
the immediate presence and assistance of God, in guiding 
and suoceeding our endeavors hitherto; and therefore ought, 
2a I doubt not both you and we desire, to aseribe the glories 
of all to Him, and to improve all we receive from Him unto 
Him alone. 

“Though, it may be, for the prosent a cloud may lie over 
our actions to those who aro not acquainted with the grounds 
of them; yet we doubt not but God will clear our integrity, 
and innocency from any other ends we aim at but His glory 
and the Public Good. And as you are an instrament herein, 
so wo shall, aa bocomoth us, upon all occasions, give you your 
due honor. For my own particular, —wherein I may have 
your commands to serve you, you shall find none more ready 
than he that sincerely desires to approve himeelf, 

“Your affectionate friond and humble servant, 
“Oniver Cromwets.”* 





Michaet Jones is the name of this Colonel; there are 
several Colonel Joneses; difficult to distinguish. One of 
them, Colonel Join Jones, Member for Merionethshire, and 
known too in Ireland, became afterwards the Brotherinlaw 
of Cromwell; and ended tragically as a Regicide in 1661 
Colonel Michael gained other signal successes in Ireland; 
welcomed Oliver into it in 1649; end died there soon after 
of a fever. 





4 Wont ancortain to the Copyist ; sense not doubtful 

MS. Volome of Lottors iu Trinity-Colloge Library, Dublin (marked: 
F. 9, 18), fol. 62. Autograph; docketed by Jones himself, of whom the 
‘Volume covtains other 
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One of the remarkablest circumstances of this new Irish 
Campaign is, that Colonel Monk, George Monk, is again in it, 
He was taken prisoner, fresh from [reland, at Nantwich, three 
years ago. After lying three year in the Tower, seeing his 
Moajesty’s affairs now desperate, he has consented to take the 
Covenant, embark with the Parliament; and is now doing 
good service in Ulster. 


LETTER XLYIL 


“ For his Lxoolloncy Sir Thomas Kairfan: These 


“ Petwer, 1ath October, 1647, 

“Sr, —The case concerning Captain Middleton hears? il; 
inasmuch as it is delayed, upon pretences, from coming to a 
trial. It is not, I humbly conceive, fit that it should stay any 
longer, The Soldiers complain thereof, and their witnesses 
have been examined. Captain Middleton, and some others for 
him, have mado stay thereof hitherto, 

“TI beseech your Excellency to give order it may be tried 
on Friday, or Saturday at furthest, if you please; and that s0 
much may be signified to the Advocate. 

“Sir, I pray excuse my nobattendance upon you. I feared 
[to] miss the House a day, where it’s very neceseary for me 
to be. T hope your Excellency will be at the Head-quarter 
tomorrow, where, if God be pleased, I shall wait upon you 
T rest, ‘ 

“Your Excetlency’s most humble servant, 
“Oniver Cromwata”® 





Captain Middleton and his case have vanished completely 
out of the records; whether it was tried on Saturday, and how 
decided, will never now be known. Doubtless Fairfax “sig- 
nified” somewhat to the Advocate about it, but let us not ask 


4 sounds * Sloane MSS, 1519, fol, £0, 
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what, “The Adtocate” is called “John Mills, Esquire, Judge- 
Advocate;”* whose military Law-labors have mostly become 
silentnow. ‘The former Advocate was Dr. Dorislaus ; of whom 
alzoaword. Dr. Dorislaus, by birth Dutch; appointed Judge- 
Advocate at tho beginning of Essex’s campaignings; known 
afterwards on the King’s Trial; and finally, for that latter 
service, assassinated at the Hague, one evening, by certain 
high-flying Royalist cut-throats, Scotch several of them. ‘Tha 
Portraits represent him as a man of heavy, deep-wrinkled, 
elephantine countenance, pressed down with the labors of life 
and law; the good ugly man here found hie quietus. 

‘The business in the House, “ where it's necessary for me to 
be” without miss of a sitting, is really important, or at least 
critical, in these October days: Settlement of Army arrears, 
dnties and arrangements; Tonnage and Poundage; business 
of the London Violence upon the Parliament (pardoned for 
the most part); business of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburn, 
now growing very noisy ;—above all things, final Settlement 
with the King, if that by any method eowld be possible. The 
Army-Parliament too still sits; “Council of War” with its 
Adjutators meeting frequently at Putney.* In the Howse, 
and out of the House, Licutenant-General Cromwell is busy 
enongh. 

This very day, “ Wednesday, 13th October, 1647,” wo find 
him deop in debate “On the farther establishment of tho 
Presbyterial Government” (for the Iaw ix still loose, the Plat- 
form, except in London, never fairly on foot); and Teller on 
no fewer than three divisions, First, Shall tho Prosbytorian 
Government be limited to threo years? Cromwell answers 
Yea, in a House of 73; is beaten by a majority of 3. Seamd, 
Shall there be a limit of time to it? Cromwell again anewers 
Yeo ; beats, this time, by a majority of 14, in a House now of 
‘T4 (some individual having dropt in). Asn, Shall the limit 
be seven years? Cromwoll answers Yea; and in a House 
till of 74 is beaten by 8 It is finally got settled that the 
limit of time shall be “to the end of the next Session of Par 
lament after the end of this present Session,” —a very vague 

1 Sprigge, ps 326. 2 Resbworth, vi. 869, &2. 
18.13—Vol. 7 
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Period, “this present seasion” laving itself already proved 
rather long! Note, too, this is not yet a Law; it isonly a Pro- 
posal to be made to the King, if his Majesty will concur, 
which seems doubtful. Debating enough | — Saturday last there 
was a call of the House, and great quantities of absent Mem- 
bers; “eyrotantes,” fallon ill, a good many of them, —sick- 
ness being somewhat prevalent in those days of waiting upon 
Providence. 


LETTER XLYIU. 


[Por his Excellency Sir Thomas Pairfaz, General of the 
Parliament's Arny: These] 


“Pormmy, 22 October, 1667, 

“Sis, — Hearing the Garrison of Hull is most distracted im 
the present government, and that the most faithfal and honest 
Officers have no disposition to servo there any longer under 
the present Governor; nnd that it is their earnost desires, with 
all the trusty and faithful inhabitants of the Town, to have 
Colonel Overton sent to them to be your Excellency’s Deputy 
over them,—Ido humbly offer to your Excellency, Whether 
it might not be convenient that Coloncl Overton be speedily 
sent down; that so that Garrison may be settled in safe hands, 
And that your Excellency would be pleased to send for Colonel 
Overton, and confer with him about it, That either the Regi- 
ment [now] in the Town may be so regulated as your Excel. 
leney may be confident that the Garrison may be secured by 
them; or otherwise it may be drawn ont, and his own Regi- 
ment in the Army be sent down thither with him.—But I 
conceive, if the Regiment in Hull can be mado sorviceable to 
your Excelloncy, and included in the Establishmont, it will 
be better to continue it there, than to bury a Regiment of your 
Army in the Garrison, 

Sir, the expedient will be vory necessary, in regard of the 

+ Commons Journals, ¥. 3295 ib. S32. 
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present distractions here. This I thought fit to offer to your 
Excellency's consideration. I shall humbly take leave to sub 
seribe myself, your Exeellency’s 
“ Humble [and faithful servant, 
Onivee Cxoswets].” * 


After Hotham's defection and exeention, the Lord Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax, who had valiantly defended the place, was 
appointed Governor of Hull; which office had subsequontly 
been conferred on tho Generalissimo Sir Thomas, his Son; 
and was continued to him, on the readjustment of all Garrisons 
in tho Spring of this same year.* Sir Thomas therefore was 
‘express Governor of Hull at this time. Who the Substitute 
or Deputy under him was, I do not know. Some Presbyterian 
man; unfit for the stringent times that had arrived, when no 
algebraic formula, bub only direct vision of the relations of 
things would suffice a man. 

Colonel Ovorton was actually appointed Governor of Hull: 
there is a long Letter from the Hull people about Colonel 
Overton's laying free billet upon them, a Complaint to Fairfax 
on tho subject, next year." Ho continued long in that capacity ; 
zealously loyal to Cromwell and his cause,* till the Protector. 
ship came on. His troubles afterwards, and confused destinies, 
tay again concern us a little. 

This Letter is written only three weeks before the King 
took his flight from Hampton Court, One spark illuminating 
(very faintly) that huge dark world, big with such results, in 
the Army's quarters about Putney, and elsewhere | 





4 Sloane MSS. 1519, fol. 82:— Signature, and all after" humble” is torn 
off. ‘The Letinr is not an autograph ; it hax been dictaved, apparcuily Lo 
great haste, 

+ 18th March, 1666-7 (Commons Journals, v. E18). 

3 4th March, 1647-8 (Rushworth, vii. 1020), 

# Sir James Turner's Memoirs. Milton State Papers (Loudon, 1743) 
26, 161,—-where the Editor calls him Colonel Richard Overton ; his name 
wan Robert: “Richart Overton” is a “Lavollar," wnconneeted with him; 
“ Coloael Richard Overton ” ia a non-existence. 
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LETTER XLIX. 


‘Tux immeasurable Negotiations with the King, “ 
of the Army,” “ Proposals of the Adjutators of tho Army,” 
still ocoupying tons of printed paper, the subject of intense de- 
batings and considerations in Westminster, in Putney Church, 
and in every house and hut of England, for many months 
past, —suddenly contract themselves for us, like universe of 
gascous vapor, into one small point: the issue of them all ig 
failure. The Army Council, the Army Adjutators, and serious 
England at large, were in earnest about one thing; the King 
waa not in earnost, except about another thing: there could be 
no bargain with the King. 

Cromwell and the Chief Officers have for some time past 
ceased frequenting his Majesty or Hampton Court; such visits 
boing looked upon askance by a party in the Army: 
have left the matter to Parliament; only Colonel Whalley, 
with due guard, and Parliament Commissioners, keep watch 
“for the security of his Majesty.” In the Army, his Majesty's 
real purpose becoming now apparent, there bas arison a very 
terrible “ Levelling Party ;" a class of men demanding punish- 
ment not only of Delinquents, and Deceptive Persons who 
have involved this Nation in blood, but of the “Chief Delin- 
quont;” minor Delinquenta gotting punished, how should the 
Chief Delinquent go free? A class of men dreadfully in earn- 
txts —to whom u King’s Cloak is no impenetrable screen; 
who within the King’s Cloak discern that there is a Man, ac- 
countable toa God! ‘The Chief Officers, excopt when officially 
called, keep distant: hints have fallen that bis Majesty is 
not out of danger. —Tn the Commons Journals this is what 
we read: — 

“Friday, 12th November, WAT. A Lotter from Lieutenant 
General Cromwell, of 11th November, twelve at night, was 
rel; signifying the escape of the King; who went away 
about 9 o'clock yesterday" evening.* 

Cromwell, we suppose, lodging in head-quartera about Put- 


+ Commons Journals, +. 356. 
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ney, bad been roused on Thursday night by express That the 
King was gone; had hastened off to Hampton Court; aud 
there about “twelve at night” despatched a Letter to Speaker 
Lenthall. The Letter, which T have some confused recolloc- 
tion of having, somewhere in the Pamphletary Chaos, seen in 
full, refuses to disclose itself at present exoopt as a Frag: 
tment: — 


[Yor the Honorable William Lenthalh, Speaker of the House of 
Commons: These] 


[Haxrrox Cover, Twelve at night, 
Vith Novombor, 1647,] 

“[8m,]. . . Majesty . . . withdrawn himself... at nine 
o'clock. 

“'The manner is variously reported; and we will say little 
of it at present, but That his Majesty was cxpected at supper, 
when the Commissioners and Colonel Whalley missed him; 
upon which they ontered the Room :—they found his Majesty 
had left his cloak behind him in the Gallery in the Private 
Way, He passed, by the back atnirs and vault, towards the 
Waterside, 

“THe left some Letters upon the table in his withdrawing 
room, of his own handwriting; whercof one was to the Gom- 
missioners of Parliament attending him, to be communicated 
to both Houses [and is here enclosed], . . . 

[Oxiven Cromwenn] ”* 


‘We do not give his Majesty's Letter “here enclosed :” it is 
that well-known one where he speaks, in very royal style, still 
every inch a King, Of the restraints and slights put upon him, 
— men's obedience to their King seeming much abated of late. 
So soon as they return to a just temper, “I shall instantly break 
through this cloud of retirement, and show myself ready to be 
Pater Patria,” —2s 1 have hitherto done. 


1 Rastworth, vil 871, 
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LETTER L. 


‘Tux Ports are all ordered to be shut; embargo laid on ehipa, 
Read in the Commons Journals again: “ Saturday, 13eh Now. 
Colonel Whalley was called in; and made a particular Rela- 
tion of all the circumstances concerning the King’s going away 
from Hampton Court, He did likewise deliver in a Letter 
directed unto him from Lieutenant-General Cromwell, concern- 
ing some rumors and reports of some design of danger to the 
persion and life of the King: ‘The which was read. 

‘That Colonel Whalley do put in writing the said Relation, and 
sot his hand to it; and That he do leave a Copy of the said 
Letter from Lientenant-General Cromwell." * 

Coloncl Whalley’s Relation exists; and a much fuller Re 
lation and pair of Relations concerning this Flight and what 
preceded and followed it, as viewed from the Royalist side, by 
two parties to the business, exist:* none of which shall con 
corn us here, Lieutenant-Gencral Cromwell's Letter to Whal- 
ley also exists; a short insignificant Note: here it is, fished 
from the Dust-Abysses, which refuse to disclose the other. 
Whalley is “Cousin Whalley,” as we may remember; Aunt 
Frances’s and the Squire of Kerton's Son, —a Nottingbam- 
shire man." 


[Por my beloved Cousin, Coleone! Whalley, ot Hampton Court: 
These.} 
[Porxnx, Novomber, 1647.] 
“ Drax Cos, Witartev, — There are rumors abroad of some 
intended attempt on his Majesty's person. ‘Therofore T pray 
havo a care of your guards. If any such thing should be done, 
it would be accounted a most horrid act... . 
“Yours, 


“Otiver CroMmwen..”* 
3 Commons Tournals, ¥. 388, 


* Berkley's Memoirs (printed, London, 1699); Ashbumnbam's Marrative 
(printed, London, 1880) ;— which require to be sifted, and contrasted with 
ach other and with third partios, by whoovor is still curious om this matter; 
each of theca Narmntives being proporly a Pleading, intended to clear the 
Writer of all blame, lu the first place, 

4 Seo antos, p. 27,note. * King’s Pamphlets, emall 4to, no, 387, § 15, po? 
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See, among the Old Pamphlets, Letters to the like effect 
from Royalist Parties : also a Letter of thanks from the King 
to Whalloy ; —ending with a dosire, “to send the black-gray 
Witeh to the Duke of Richmond,” on the part of his Majesty: 
Letters from &o., Letters to &e., in great quantities? For us 
here this brief notice of one Letter shall suffice :— 

“ Monday, 15th November, 1647, Lottor from Colonel Robert 
Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, Cowes, 13° Novem 
éris, signifying that the King is come into the Isle of Wight”* 
The King, after a night and a day of riding, saw not well 
whither olse to go, Ho delivorod himself to Robort Ham- 
mond ;* came into the Islo of Wight. Robert Hammond is 
ordered to keep him strictly within Carisbrook Castle aid the 
adjoining grounds, in a vigilant though altogether respectful 
manner, 

This same “Monday” when Hammond's Totter arrives in 
London is the day of the mutinous Rendezvous * in Corkbush 
Field, between Hertford and Ware;"* where Cromwell and 
the General Officers had to front the Levelling Principle, in a 
most dangerous manner, and trample it out or be trampled out 
by it on the spot. Eleven Mutineers are ordered from the 
ranks; tried by Court-Martial on the Field; three of them 
condemned to be shot; —throw dice for their life, and one de 
shot, there and then. The name of him is Arnald; long 
memorable among the Levellers. A very dangerous Review 
service | —Head-quarters now changed to Windsor. 





‘LETTER LI. 


‘Asmara, charitable act, for one who proved not very worthy. 
Friends of a young gentleman in trouble, Mr. Dudley Wyatt 
by name, have drawn this word from tho Lieutenant-General, 
who on many grounds is powerful at Cambridge. 


1 Parl, Hist, xvi. 324-130, 2 Commons Tournals, in die (7.889). 
* Rorkloy'sand Ashburaham's Narratioes, 
* Rashworth, vii, 675, 
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|Z» Dr. Thomas Hill, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge] 
“ Wispsom, 23d December, 1647, 

“Sim,—As I am informed, this Goatleman the Bearer 
hereof, in the year 1641, had leave of his College to travel into 
Treland for seven years; and in his absence, he (being then 
actually employed against the Rebels in that Kingdom) was 
ejected out of his College by a mistake, —the College Regis- 
try being not looked into, to inquire the cause of his non- 
residence. 

“Tcannot therefore but think it a just and reasonable re- 
quest, That he be readmitted to all the benefits, rights and 
privileges which he enjoyed before that ojections and therefore 
desire you would pleaso to effect it accordingly. Wherein you 
shall do a favor will be owned by 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 
“Onrven Onosrwens! * 


Dudley Wyatt, Scholar of Trinity College, 25th April, 1628; 
B.A, 1631; Follow, 4th October, 1633; vanishos from the 
Bursar’s Books in 1645: no notice of him farther, or of any 
effect produced by the Lientenant-Genoral’s Letter on his be- 
half, is found in the College records, Indeed, directly after 
this Letter, the young gentleman, of a roving turn at any rate, 
appears to have discovered that there was new war and mis 
obiof in the wind, and better hope at Court than at College for 
a youth of spirit, He went to Franeé to the Queen (as wo 
may guther); went and came; developed himself into a busy 
spy and intriguer;—nttained to Knighthood, to be the “Sir 
Dudloy Wyatt” of Clarendon’s History ;* whom, and not us, 
he shall henceforth concern, 

4 “Munimont Hoot, ‘Trinity olloge, Cambridge (Collection entitled 
Popers relating to Trinity Coll, vol, 9): » Transcript, Original now nut forthe 
coming, docketed tn the hand of one Porter, Clork to Thomas Fame, 
about 1724, L. P. Cromuell's Letter concerning Sir Dadiey Wyatt” (Communt- 
cated by the Rev. J, Bdleston, Fellow of Trinity, March, 1849.) —Harl. MSS. 
no TOD, f. 183 bi peluted, from the latter, in Hartaboene's Book Rarities in 
the University ef Cambridge (Leadon, 129), p. 272, The Hari, MSS. copy 
adds: “N.B. Upon thie Letter Sir Dudley Wyatt was readmitted,” —but 
did not tay, ae would appear. 

4 Hi, 999, ill. 22, dc. 
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LETTER Lit. 


Roxsext Hammoxy, Governor of the Isle of Wight, who has 
for the present become so important to England, is a young 
man “of good parts and principles; ” a Colonel of Foot; served 
formerly as Captain under Massey in Gloucester; — where, in 
October, 1644, he had the misfortune to kill a brother Officer, 
one Major Gray, in sudden duel, “for giving him the lie;" he 
was tried, but acquitted, the provocation being great. He has 
since risen to be Colonel, and become well known, Originally 
of Chertsey, Surrey; his Grandfather, and perhaps his Father, 
a Physician there. THis Uncle, Thomas Hammond, is now 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance; a man whom, with this 
Robert, we saw busy in the Army Troubles last year, The 
Lioutonant-General, Thomas Hammond, persists in his demo- 
cratic course; patron at this time of the Adjutator specula- 
tions; sits afterwards as a King's Judge. 

Tn strong contrast with whom is another Uncle, Dr, Henry 
Hammond, a pattern-fowor of loyalty, oue of his Majosty’s 
favorite Chaplains. It was Unele Thomas that first got this 
young Robert a Commission in the Army; but Uncle Henry 
hod, in late months, introduced him to his Majesty at Hamp- 
ton Court, af an ingenuous youth, repentant, or at least sym- 
pathetic and not without loyalty, Which circumstance, it is 
supposed, had turned the King’s thoughts in that bewildered 
Flight of his, towards Coloncl Robert and the Isle of Wight. 

Colonel Robert, it would seem, had rather disliked the high 
course things were sometimes threatening to take, in the Put- 
ney Council of War; and had been glad to get out of it for a 
quiet Governorship at a distance, But it now turns out, he 
hs got into still doopor difficulties thereby. His *tempta- 
tion” when the Kin nounced himself as in the neighbor 
hood, had been great: Shall he obey the King in orisis 5 
tonduct the King whitherward his Majesty wishes? Or be 
true to his trust and the Parliament? He “grew suddenly 
pale;"—he decided as we saw. 

The Isle of Wight, holding so important a deposit, ia put 











—_— 
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under the Derby-House Committee, old “Committee of Bath 
Kingdoms,” some additions being made thereto, and some 
exclusions. Oliver is of it, and Philip Lord Wharton, among 
others. Lord Wharton, s conspicuous Puritan and intimate of 
Oliver's; of whom we shall afterwards have occasion bo say 
somewhat. 

‘This Committee of Derby House was, of course, in continual 
communication with Robert Hammond. Certain of their Let- 
ters to him had, after various fortnne, come into the hands of 
the Honorable Mr. Yorke (Lord Hardwicke); and were lying 
in his house, when it and they were, in 1752, accidentally 
burnt. A Dr, Joseph Litherland had, by good luck, taken 
copies; Thomas Bireh, lest fire should again intervene, printed 
the Collection, — a very thin Octavo, London, 1764. He has 
given some introductory account of Robert Hammond; eopy- 
ing, as we do mainly here, from Wood's Arhenw ;* and bas 
committed —as who does not ?— several errors, His Anno- 
tations are sedulous but ineffectual. What of the Letters are 
from Oliver we extract with thanks. 

“Our brethren” in the following Letter are the Scots, now 
all arfuded from Derby-House Committee of Both Kingdoms. 
“The Recorder” is Glyn, one of the vanished Eleven, Staple- 
ton being another; for both of whom it has been necessary to 
appoint substitutes in the said Committen. 


4 For Colonel Robert Hammond, Governor of the Lele of Wight: 
These, for tho Service of the Kingdom, Haste: Post Haste, 
*[Lowpox,] 3d Jannary, 1647 
(Sty Lord Wharton's, near Ten at night) 
“Dear Ronrx, —Now, blessed be God, I can write and thon 
reovive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense, and 
Jess will to show it unchristianly, than in that which thou 
didst write to us when we were at Windsor, and thou in the 
midst of thy temptation,—which indeed, by what we under- 
stand of it, was a great one, and occasioned * the greater by the 
‘Letter the General sent thee; of which thou wast not mistaken 
When thou didst challenge me to be the penner* 


4 ik Soa. * readered. * Seo anton, p46, 


> 
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“How good has God been to dispose all to mercy! And 
although it was trouble for the present, yet glory has come 
out of it; for which we praise the Lord with thee and for 
thee, And truly thy carriage has been such as occasions 
much honor to the name of God and to religion. Go on in the. 
strength of the Lord; and the Lord be still with thee. 

“But, dear Robin, this business hath been, I trust, a mighty 
providence to this poor Kingdom and to usall. ‘The House of 
Commons is very sensible of tho King’s dealings, and of our 
brethren’s,’ in this late transaction. You should do well, if 
you have anything that may discover juggling, to search it out, 
and let us koow it, It may be of admirable use at this time; 
because we shall, T hope, instantly go upon business in relne 
tion to them,! tending to prevent danger. 

“The House of Commons has this day voted as follows: 
1st, They will make no more Addresses to the King; 2nd, 
None shall apply to him without leave of the Two Houses, 
upon pain of being guilty of high treason; 3rd, They will 
receive nothing from the King, nor shall any other bring 
snything to them from him, nor receive anything from the 
King; Jastly, the Members of both Houses who were of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms are established in all that 
power in thomsclves, for England and Ireland, which they 
[formerly] had to act with England and Scotland; and Sir 
John Evelyn of Wilts is added in tho room of Mr, Recorder, 
und Nathaniel Fiennes in the room of Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and my Lord of Kent in the room of the Earl of Essex.” 
I think it good you take notice of this; the sooner the 
better. 

“Leb us know how it is with you in point of strength, 
and what you need from us Some of us think the King 
well with you, and that it concerns na to keep that Island 
in great scourity, becanse of the French, &c.: and if s0,° 


4 the Seote 

+ Ruwox ie dead; Staploton, ono of tho Klavon who wont to France, is dead ; 
Recorder Glyn, another of thom, is in the ‘Towor For the * Votes,” se 
Commonr sFowrnals, ¥. 41 (34 January, 16478). 

# if wo do securm and fortity it, 
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where can the King be better? If you hare more fores 
[sent}, you will be sure of full provision for them. ‘The Lord 
bless thee, Pray for 
“Thy dear friend and vervant, 
“Ourven Chomwer.” + 


In these same days noisy Lilburn has accused Cromwell 
of meaning or having meant to make his own bargain with 
the King, and be Earl of Essex and a gratiman, Noisy John 
thinks all great men, especially all Lords, ought to bs brought 
low, The Commons bave him at their bar in this month 


LETTER Lill. 


Heny, by will of the Destinics preserving certain bits of 
Paper and destroying others, there introduces {tsalf a Hetle 
ploce of Domesticity; a small fumily-transaction, curiously 
enough peering through by its own poculiar rent, amid these 
great world-transactions: Marriage-treaty for Richard Crom- 
well, the Liewtenant-General’s eldest Son. 

What Richard has been doing hitherto no Biographer knows. 
Tn spite of Noble, I incline to think he too had beet in the 
Army; in October last there are two Sons mentioned expressly 
a8 being officers there: “One of his Sons, Captain of tho 
General's Lifeguard; his other Son, Captain of « troop ir 
Colonel Marrison’s Regiment,” —so greedy is he of the Public 
Money to his own family!* Richard is now heirapparent; 
our poor Boy Oliver therefore, “Cornet Oliver," we know not 
in the least where, must have died. “Tt went to my heart 
like a daggers indood it did!” The phrase of the Pamphlet 
itself, we observe, is “his othor Son," not “one of his other 
Sons,” as if there were now but two left, If Richard was 


* Direh's Hammond Laters, p. 23. Given ale in Harris, p. 497. 

4 19th January, Commons Journals, ¥. 497. 

* bth October, 1647 (Royalist Newspaper, citing » Pamphlet of Litbarm's), 
Cramenltiant, p26. 
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ever in the Army, which these probabilities may dimly inti- 
mate, the Life-guard, a place for persons of consequence, was 
tho likoliost for him. The Captain in Harrison's Regitnent 
will in that case be Henry.—The Cromwell family, as we 
laboriously guess and gather, hus about this time removed to 
London, Richard, if ever in the Life-guard, has now quitted 
it: an idle follow, who could never relish soldiering in such 
an Army; he now wishes to retire to Arcadian folicity and 
wedded life in the country. 

‘The “Mr. M." of this Letter is Richard Mayor, Esquire, 
of Hursley, Hants,! the young lady’s father. Hursley, not 
far fromm Winchester, is still a manor-house, but no repre- 
sentative of Richard Mayor's has now place there or else- 
where. The treaty, after difficulties, did take effect. Mayor, 
written also Major and Maijor, « pious pradent man, becomes 
better known to Oliver, to the world and to us in the sequel. 
Richard Norton, Member for Hants since 1648, is his neighbor; 
an old fellow-soldicr under Manchester, fellow-colonel -in the 
Eastern Association, seemingly very familiar with Oliver, he 
is applied to on this delicate occasion. 


“ For my noble Friend Colonel Richard Norton: These. 


" [Loxpox,] 25th February, 1667. 

“Dear Norrox,—I have sent my Son over to thee, being 
willing to answer Providenee; and although I had an offer 
of & very great proposition, from a father, of his daughter, 
yet truly I rather incline to this in my thoughts; because, 
though the other be very far greater, yet I see difficulties, 
and not that assurnnce of godliness, —thongh indeed of fair- 
ness. I confess that which is told me concerning the estate 
of Mr. M. is more than I can look for, as things now 
stand. 

“If God please to bring it about, the consideration of piety 
fn tho Parents, and such hopes of the Gentlewoman in that 
Tespect, make the business to me a great merey ; concerning 
which I desire to wait upon God. 

1 Nobile, ii, 496-42. 
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“Yam confident of thy love; and desire things may be 
carried with privacy. ‘Tho Lord do His will: that's best ;— 
to which submitting, I rost, 

“Your humble servant, 
“Onrver Cromwenn.” * 


What other Father it was that made “the offer of a very 
great proposition” to Oliver, in the shape of his Daughter as 
Wife to Oliver's Son, must remain totally uncertain for the 
present; perhaps some glimpse of it may turn up by and by. 
There were “ difficulties" which Oliver did not entirely see 
through; thore was not that assurance of “ godliness” in the 
house, though there was of “ fairness” and natural integrity; 
in short, Oliver will prefer Mayor, at least will try him,—and 
wishes it carried with privacy. 


The Commons, now dealing with Delinquents, do not forget 
to reward good Servants, to “conciliate the Grandes" as 
splenetic Walker calls it. For above two years past, ever 
since the War ondod, thore has been talk and debate about 
settling £2,500 a year on Lieutenant-Genoral Cromwell; but 
difficulties have arisen. First they tried Basing-House Lands, 
the Marquis of Winchester’s, whom Cromwell had demolished; 
but tho Marquis’s affaira wore in disorder; it was gradually 
founil the Marquis had for most part only a Life-rent thera! — 
only “ Abbotston and Itehin” in that quarter could be realized. 
Order thereupon to settle “ Lands of Papists and Delinquents” 
to the requisite amount, whorosoover convenient, Lo settle 
especially what Lands the Marquis of Worooster had in that 
“Coanty of Southampton;” which was done,—though still 
with insufficient result? Then came the Army Quarrels, and 

4 Harris, p. $01. Copy of this, and of the next ‘Two Letters eo Norton, 
by Bitch, ¢n-Aynoongh MBB. 4169, £ 86, be. 

Commons Tonrnals (ix. 416), 298 January, 1645-61 the Marquis of 
Wasare Hampahiro Lands. Tb, 420, a weok afterwards : “Abberston anit 
Acchell,” moaning Abbotston and Techin, Marquis of Winchester’s there. Sea 
‘also Latter of Oliver St John to Cromwell, in Thurfor, i. 15.— Commons 
Tournals (v.36) about a year afterwards, Tth January, 1646-7; “remainder of 
the £3,500" from Marquis of Winchoster's Lands in general ; which in a fort 
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an end of such business. But now in the Commons Journals, 
7th March, the very day of Oliver's next Letter, this is what 
wo read: “An Ordinance for passing unto Oliver Cromwell, 
Esquire, Lieutenant-Genoral, certain Lands and Manors in the 
Counties of Gloucester, Monmouth and Glamorgan, late the Earl 
of Worcester’s, was this day read the third time and, upon the 
question, passed; and ordered to bo sent unto the Lords for 
their concurrence.” Oliver himself, as we shall find, has beon 
dangerously sick. This is what Clement Walker, tho splenetic 
Presbyterian, “an olderly gentleman of low stature, in a gray 
suit, with a little stick in his hand,” roports upon tho matter 
of the Grant: — 

“The Tth of March, an Ordinance to settle £2,500 a year 
of Land, out of the Marqnis of Worcester's Estate," —old 
Marquis of Worcester at Ragland, father of my Lord Gla 
morgan, who in his turn became Marquis of Worcester and 
wrote the Century of Tnventions, — £2,500 a year ont of this 
old Marquis's Estate “upon Lieutenant<iencral Cromwell! I 
have heard some gentlemen that know the Manor of Chepstow 
and the other Lands affirm” that in reality they are worth 
£5,000 or even £6,000 a year ;—which is far from the fact, 
my little olderly friend! “You see,” continues he, “though 
they have not made King Charles ‘a Glorious King,” as they 
sometimes undertook, “they have settled a Crown-Revenue 
upon Oliver, and have made Aim as glorious w King as ever 
John of Leyden was!”*—A very splenetic old gentleman in 
gray ;—verging towards Pride's Purge, and lodgment in the 
Tower, I think! He is from the West; known long since in 
Gloucester Siege; Member now for Wells; but berminates 
in the Tower, with ink, and abundant gall in it, to write the 
History of Independency there, 


night more is found to be imponsible: whereupon * Lands of Delinquents and 
Papista," as in the Text. None of these Hampshire Lands, except Abbot 
oa and Iehia, are named. Noble says, “Fawley Park” in the samo 
Connty; which is possible enough. 

4 y, 450. 

2 History of Independency (London, 1648), part I, €9 and 88, 
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LETTER Liv. 


“For his Ezcelloney Sir Thomas Fairfox, General of the Pam 
Hiament’s Armies [at Windsor]: These. 
 [Loxpon,| th March, 1667. 

“Sin,—It hath pleased God to raise me ont of a dan- 
gerous sickness; and I do most willingly acknowledge that 
the Lord hath, in this visitation, exercised the bowels of a 
Father towards mo, I reovived in myself the sentence of 
death, that I might learn to trust in Him that raiseth from 
the dead, and have no confidence in the flesh. It’s a blessed 
thing to die daily, For what is there in this world to be 
accounted of! The best men according to the flesh, and 
things, are lighter than vanity, I find this only good, To 
love the Lord and His poor dospised people, to do for them, 
and to be ready to suffer with ther and he that is found 
worthy of this hath obtained great favor from the Lord; and 
he that is established in this shall (being confirmed to Chrigt 
and the rest of the Body *) participate in the glory of a Resur 
rection which will answer all* 

“Sir, T must thankfully confess your fayor in your last Let- 
tor, I sco lam not forgotten; and truly, to be kept in your 
remembrance is very great satisfaction to me; for I can say 
in the simplicity of my heart, I put a high and true valua 
upon your love,—which when I forget, I ‘shall case to be 
8 grateful and an honest man, 

“J most humbly beg my service may be presented to your 
Lady, to whom I wish all happiness, and ostablishment in 
the truth, Sir, my prayers ars for you, as becomes your 
Excellency’s 





“Most humble servant, 
“Ontver CROMWEEI. 


“[P.S.] Sir, Mr. Rushworth will write to yon ahout the 
Quartering, and the Letter lately sent; and therefore I for 
boar.” * 

* Christ's Body, his Church. 
# Turns uow to the margin of the sheet, lengthwise. 
* Sloane MSS. 1519, fol. 79, 
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PREE OFFER. 


From the Committee of the Lords and Commons sitting at . 
Derby House, Sir John Evelyn reports @ certain Offer from 
Lioutenant-General Cromwell; which is read in the words 
following :— 


[1 the Honorable the Committee of Lords aud Commons for the 
Affaire of Ireland, sitting at Derby Howse: The Offer of 
Liewtenant-General Cromwelt for the Service of Ireland.) 

“219 Afanrus, 1647, 
“Tur two Houses of Parliament having lately bestowed 
£1,680 per annum upon mo and my heirs, out of the Earl of 

Worcester'y Estate; the necessity of affairs requiring asaist- 

ance, I do hereby offer One Thousand Pounds annually to be 

paid out of the rents of the said lands; that is to say, £500 
out of the next Michaelmas reut, and s0 on, by the half yoar, 
for the space of five years, if the War in Ireland shall eo long 
continue, or that I live so long: to bo employed for the sor- 
vice of Ireland, as the Parliament shall please to appoint; 

Provided the said yearly rent of £1,650 become not to be 

muspendod by war or other accident, 

* And whereas there is an atrear of Pay dao unto me whilst 

I was Lieutenant-General unto the Earl of Manchester, of 

about £1,500, audited and stated; as also a great arrear 

dus for about Two Years being Governor of the Isle of Ely: 

T do hereby discharge the State from all or any claim to be 


made by me thereunto. 
*Oniven Cromwiet.”? 


“ Ordernd, That the House doth accept the Free Offer of 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, testifying his zeal and good 
affection.” My splenotic little geutleman in gray, with the 
little stick in his hand, takes no notice of this; which modifies 
materially what the Chepstow Connoisseurs and their “ five or 
six thousand a yoar” reported lately! 

+ Commons Jownals, v. 613, 
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LETTER LY. 


Herr is Norton and the Marriage again, Here are news 
out of Scotland that the Malignant Party, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's Faction, are taking the lead there; and about getting up 
an Army to attack us, and deliver the King from Sectariea:? 
Reverend Stephen Marshall reports the news. Let us read: 


* For my noble Briend Colonel Richard Norton: These. 
* Panwaax, 23th March, 1648. 

“Dean Dicx,—It had boon a favor indeed to have mot 
you here at Farnham, But I hear you are a man of great 
business; therefore I say no more:—if it be a faror to the 
House of Commons to enjoy you, what is it tome! But, in good 
earnest, when will you and your Brother Russel be a little 
honest, and attond your charge thore ? Surely some expect 
it; especially the good fellows who chose you! — 

®T have met with Mr. Mayor; we spent two or three hours 
together last night. I perceive the gentleman is very wise 
and honost; and indesd much to be valued. Some things of 
common fame? did a little stick: I gladly heard his doubts, 
and gave such answer as was next at hand,—T believe, to 
some satisfaction. Nevertheless I exceedingly liked the gen- 
tloman’s plainness and free dealing with me. I know God 
has been above all ill reports, and will in His own time vindi- 
cate me; 1 haye no cause to complain. T soe nothing but this 
particular business between him and me may go on, The 
Lord’ will be done. 

“ For news out of the North there is little; only the Malig- 
nant Party ix prevailing in the Parliament af Scotland. They 
are carnest for a war; the Ministers* opposo as yet, Mr, 
Marshall is returned, who says so, And so do many of our 
Letters, Their great Committee of Danger have two Malig- 
nants for one right It’s said they have, voted an Army of 
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40,000 in Parliament; eo say some of Yostorday’s Letters, 
But I account my news ill bestowed, because upon an idlo 
person. 

“Tahal take speedy course in the business concerning my 
‘Tenants ; for whieh, thanks. My service to your Lady. Lam 
reall, 

+ “Your affectionate servant, 
“Orrver Cromwen,”* 


Had Cromwell come out to Farnham on military business ? 
Kent is in a ticklish state ; it broke out some weeks hence in 
open insurrection,*—as did many other places, when onee the 
“Scotch Army of 40,000 becume a certainty. 

“The business concerning my Tenants” will indicate that 
in Hampshire, within ken of Norton, in Fawley Park, in [tehin, 
Abbotston, or elsewhere, “my Tenants” are felling wood, eut- 
ting copses, or otherwise not behaving to perfection: but they 
shall be looked to. 

For the rost, Norton really ought to attend his dutios in 
Parliament! In earnest “an idle fellow,” as Oliver in sport 
calls him. Given to Presbyterian notions; was purged out 
by Pride; came back; dwindled ultimately into Royalism. 
“Brother Russel” moans only, brother Member. He is the 
Frank Russel of the Letter on Marston Moor. Now Sir 
Francis; and sits for Cambridgeshire, A comrade of Nor- 
ton’s; seemingly now in his neighborhood, possibly on a visit 
to him. 

‘The attendance on the House in these months is extremely 
thin; the divisions range from 200 to as low as 70. Nothing 
going on but Delinquents’ fines, and abstruse negotiations with 
the Isle of Wight, languid Members prefer the country till 
mome result arrive, 


LETTER LYL 
Hens is a now phasis of the Wodding-treaty; which, as 
seems, “doth now a little stick.” Prudent Mr. Mayor insists 


1 Farris, p 502, 
* pith or 25th May, 1668 (Rushworth, vii. 1128). 
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on his advantages; nor is the Lientenant-Genoral behindhand. 
‘What “lands” all these of Oliver's are, in Caml 

Norfolk, Hampshire, no Biographer now knows. Portions of 
the Parliamentary, Grants above alluded to; perhaps *Pur- 
chases by Debentures,” some of them. Soldiers could seldom 
get their Pay in money; with their “Debentures,” they kad’ 
to purchase Forfeited Lands ;—a somewhat uncertain invest 
mont of an uncertain currency, 

The Mr. Robinson mentioned in this Letter is a pions 
Preacher at Southampton! “My two little Wenches” are 
Mary and Frances: Mary aged now near twelve; Frances 
ton? 


[or my noble Friend Colonel Richard Norton: These} 
“ {Loxpox,] 94 April, 1648, 

“Dean Norron, —I could not in my last give you a perfect 
account of what passed between me and Mr, Mayor; beeause 
we were to hare a conclusion of our speed that morning after 
I wrote my Letter to you! Which wo had; and baring 
had a full viow of one another's minds, wo parted with this: 
That both wonld consider with our relations, and according 
to satisfactions given there, acquaint one another with our 
rainds. 

“T cannot toll bettor how to do, [in order] to give or reosive 
satisfaction, than by you; who, as I remember, in your last, 
sail That, if things did stick between us, you would use your 
endeavor towards a close, 

“The things insisted upon were theao, aa Ltake it: Mr. Mayor 
desired £400 per annum of Inheritance, lying in Cambridge 
shire and Norfolk, to be presently settled,* and to be for maim- 
tenance ; wherein I desired to be advised by my Wife. I offered 
the Land in Hampshire for present maintenance ; which I dara 
say, with copses and ordinary folls,¢ will be communibus annie, 
£500 por annum: and besides [this] £500 per annum in 
Tenants’ hands holding but for one life; and about £300 per 
ennuyn, some for two lives, some for three lives. — But as to 


3 Harris, p. 504. * Soe antes, p. TO * Latter LY. 


+ on the Future Pain, ? © Sellings. 
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this, if the latter offer bo nob liked of, I shall be willing a 
farthor conference be hold in [regard to] the first, 

“In point of jointnre I shall givo satisfaction. Andas tothe 
settlement of lands given me by the Parliament, satisfaction. 
be given in like manner, according as we discoursed, [And] 
in what else was demanded of mo, I am willing, so far ag I ro- 
member any demand was, to give satisfaction, Only, I having 
been informed by Mr. Robinson that Mr, Mayor did, upon a 
former match, offer to settle the Manor wherein he lived, and 
to give £2,000 in monoy, I did insist upon that; and do desire 
it may not be with difficulty. The money I shall need for my 
two little Weuches ; and thereby I shall free my Son from 
being charged with them. Mr. Mayor parts with nothing at 
present but that monoy ; except the board [of the young Pair] 
which I should not be unwilling to give them, to enjoy the 
comfort of their society; — which it's reason he smart for, if 
be will rob me altogether of them, 

“'Praly the land to be settled, —- both what tho Parliament 
gives me, and my own,—is very little less than £3,000 per 
onnum, all things considered, if T be rightly informed, And 
a Lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, having scarched all the Marquis of 
Worcester’s writings, which were taken at Ragland and sent 
for by the Parliament, and this Gentleman appointed by the 
Committee to search the said writings, —assures me there is 
ho soruple concerning the title. And it so fell out that this 
Gentleman who searched was my own Lawyer, a very godly 
ablo man, and my dear friend ; which T reckon no small meroy. 
Ho is ulso possessed of the writings for me, 


“LT thought fit to give you this account; desiring you to 
make such use of it ax God shall direct you: and I doubt not 
but you will do the part of a friend between two friends, 1 
account myself one; and I have heard you say Mr. Mayor was 
entirely £0 to you. What the good pleasure of God is, T shall 
wait; there alone is rest. Present my servien to your Lady, 
to Mr. Mayor, &. I rest, 

“Your affectionate servant, , 
“Ontver Cowen 


4 bol2s these Ragland Documnats oa my behalf. sj 
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“[P.8.} I desire you to carry this business with all privacy, 
I beseech you to do 40, a8 you love me. Let me entreat you 
not to lose a day herein, that J may know Mr. Mayor's mind ; 
for I think I may be at leisure for a week to attend this busi- 
ness, to give und take satisfaction; from which perhaps Imay 
be shut up afterwards by employment? J know thou art an 
idle fellow: but prithee neglect me not now; delay may.bo 
very inconvenient to me: Tmuch rely upon you. Let me hear 
from you in two or thes days. I confess the principal con 
sideration as to me, is the absolute settlement [by Mr. Mayor) 
of the Manor whero he lives; which he would not do but con- 
ditionally, in caso they have a son, and bat £3,000 in caso 
they have no son. But asx to this, T hope farther reason may 
work him to more.” * ‘ 


Of “ my two little Wenches," Mary, we may repeat, became 
Lady Fauconberg; Frances was wedded to the Honorable Mr, 
Rich, then to Sir John Russell. Elizabeth and Bridges are 
slroady Mrs. Claypote and Mrs. Ireton. Elizabeth, the younger, 
was first married. They wore all married very young; Eliza 
beth, at her wedding, was little turned of sixteen. 


LETTER LYE. 


“ For Colonel Rotert Hammond. 


" [Lowpox,] 6th April, 2668, 

“Dear Rowrx, — Your business is done in the House: your 
£10 by the week is made £20; £1,000 given you; and Order 
to Mr. Lisle to draw up an Ordinance for £500 per annum 
to be settled upon you and your heirs, This wns done with 
smoothness ; your friends were not wanting to you. I know 
thy burden; this is an addition to it: the Lord direct and 
sustain thee, 

“Intelligences eame to the hands of a rery considerable 

1 Went to Wales in May. * Harrie, p. S02. 
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Person, That the King attempted to get out of his window; 
and that he had a cord of silk with him whereby to slip down, 
but his breast was a0 big the bar would not give him passage. 
‘This was done in one of the dark nights about a fortnight ago. 
A Gentleman with you led him the way, and slipped down. 
‘Tho Guard, that night, had some quantity of wine with them. 
The same party assures that there is aquafortis gone down 
from London, to remove that obstacle which hindered; and 
that the same design is to be put in execution in the next 
dark nights. He saith that Captain Titus, and some others 
about the King are not to be trusted. He is a very consider- 
able Person of the Parliament who gave this intelligence, and 
desired it should be speeded to you. 

* The Gentleman that came out of the window was Master 
Firebrace ; the Gentlemen doubted are Cresset, Burrowes, and 
Titus ; the time when this attempt of escape was, the 20th of 
March. 

“Your servant, 
“Oxiver Cromwet,” 


Alenry Firebrace is known to Birch, and his Narrative is 
known, “He became Clerk of the Kitchen to Charles 1,”"— 
The old Books aro full of King’s Plots for eseape, by aquafortis 
and otherwise? His Majesty could make no agreement with 
the Parliament, and began now to smell War in the wind. His 
presence in this or the othor locality might have been of clear 
advantage. But Hammond was too watchful. Titus, with 
or without his new harse, attends upon his Majesty ; James 
Harrington also (afterwards author of Oceana); and “the 
Honorable Thomas Horbort,” who has loft a pleasing Warra- 
tive concerning that affair. These, though appointed by the 
Parliament, are all somewhat in favor with the King. Ham- 
mond’s Uncle the Chaplain, a3 too favorable, was ordered out 
of tho Island about Christmas last. 


4 Bireb, p.41. ‘The Original in cipher. 
# Lilly's Life; Wood, § Hammond; fc. Be. 
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LETTER LVIiL. 


“Tax Gentleman I mentioned to you,” who is now travel- 
ling towards Dover with this hopeful Note in his pocket, must 
mamain forever anonymous. Of Kenrick T have incidentally 
heard, at Worcester Fight or elsewhere; bat of “the Gentle- 
man” nowhere ever. A Shadow, sunk doop, with alt his busi- 
ness, in the Land of Shadows; yet still indisputably visible 
there: that ix the mirsele of him ! 


% To Colonel Kenrick (Lieutenant ef Dover Castle: These}. 
*[Loxnow,] tith April, 1608 

“Sim,— This is the Gentleman T mentioned to you. Tam 
pertaaded you may be confident of his fidelity to you in the 
things you will employ him in. 

“Tcononive he fs fit for any Civil employment; having been 
bred towards the Law, and having besides very good parts, 
He hath been a Captain-Lieutenant: and therefore I hope 
you will put such « value on him, in [the] Civil way, as ono 
that hath borne such a place shall be thought by you worthy 
of. Whereby you will much oblige, 

“Your affectionate servant, 
“Orrvan Cromwent 

"[P.8} I expect to hear from you about your defects in 
the Castle, that ao you may be timely supplied.’? 


“Defects in the Castle,” and in all Castles, were good to be 


amended speedily,— in such predicaments a5 we are now again 
‘on the eve of, 


PEAYER-MEETING. 


Tae Scotch Army of Forty Thousand, “ to deliver the King 
from Seotaries,” is not a fable but a fact. Scotland is dis- 


* Geadenan’s Magazin: (1791), Lxi. 520; without comment or indication of 
my bind. 
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tracted by dim disastrous factions, very uncertain what it will 
do with the King when he ie delivered; but in the mean while 
Hamilton has gota majority in the Scotch Parliamont; and 
droms are beating in that eountry: the “ Army of Forty Thon- 
sand, certainly coming,” hangs over England like a flaming 
comet, England itself being all very combustible too. In fow 
weeks hence, discontented Wales, tho Presbyterian Colonels 
declaring now for Royalisin, will be ina blaze; large sections 
of England, all England very ready to follow, will shortly after 
be in a blaze. 

‘The emall Governing Party in England, during those early 
months of 1648, are in a position which might fill the bravest 
mind with misgivings. Elements of destruction everywhere 
under and around them; their lot either to conquer, or igno- 
miniously to die. A King not to bo bargained with; kept in 
Carisbrook, the centre of nll factions hopes, of world-wide in 
trigaes; that is one element. A great Royalist Party, subdued 
with difficulty, and ready at all moments to rise again: that is 
another, A great Presbyterian Party, at the head of which is 
London City, “the Parse-bearer of the Canse,” highly diasnt- 
isfied at the course things had taken, and looking desperately 
round for new combinations and a new struggle: reokem that 
for a third element. Add lastly a headlong Mutinoer, Repab- 
liean, or Levelling Party: and consider that there is a working 
House of Commons which counts about Seventy, divided in 
pretty equal halves too, —the reat waiting what will como of it. 
Come of it, and of tho Scotch Army advancing towards it !— 

Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in 
these weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least 
& union among the friends of the Cause themselves, whoeo aim 
is one, whose peril is one. But to littloeffeet. Ludlow, with 
visible satisfaction, reports how ill the Lientenant-General 
sped, when he brought the Army Grandees and Parliament 
Grandees “to a Dinner" at his own house “in King Street,” 
and urged a cordial agreement: they would not draw together 
atall’ Parliament would not agree with Army; hardly Par- 
liament with itself: as little, still less, would Parliament and 

+ Ludlow, i ass. 
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City agree, At a Common Couneil in the City, prior or pos 
terior to this Dinner, his success, as angry little Walker inti- 
mates, was the same, “Saturday, Sth April, 1648,” having 
prepared the ground beforehand, Cromwell with another leader 
or two, attended a Common Council; spake, as we may fancy, 
of the common dangers, of the gulfs now yawning on every 
side: “but the City,” chuckles my little gentleman in gray, 
with a very shrill kind of laughter in the throat of him, “were 
now wiser than our First Parents; and rejected the Serpent 
and his subtleties.”1 Tn fact, the City wishes well to Hamil- 
ton and his Forty Thousand Scots; the City has, for some time, 
needed regiments quartered in it, to keep down open Royalist- 
Presbyterian insurrection. It was precisely on the morrow 
after this visit of Cromwell's that there arose, fram small 
cause, huge Apprentice-riot in the City ; discomfiture of Train 
bands, seizure of arms, seizure of City Gates, Ludgate, New- 
gate, loud wide ory of “God and King Charles!" —riot not 
to be appeased but by “desperate charge of cavalry,” after it 
had lasted forty hours. Such are the aspects of affairs, near 
and far. 


Before quitting Part Third, 1 will request the mader to 
undertake a small piece of very dull reading; in which how- 
‘evor, if he look till it become credible and intelligible to him, 
a strange thing, much elucidative of the heart of this matter, 
will disclose itself, At Windsor, one of these days, unknown 
now which, there is a Mecting of Army Leaders. Adjutant 
General Allen, a most authentic earnest man, wham we shall 
know better afterwards, reporta what thoy did, Entirely amaz- 
ing tous, These ars the longest heads and the strongest hearts 
in England; and thio is tho thing thoy are doing; this is the 
way they, for their part, begin despatch of business. The 
reader, if he is an earnest man, may look at it with very many 
thoughts, for which there is no word at present. | 


“In the year Forty-seven, you may remember,” eays Ad~ 
jutant Allen, “we in the Army were engaged in actions of 
1 Himery of Independency part i * Rushworth, vil. 1051, 


—_— 
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very high nature; leading us to very untrodden paths,— both 
in our Contests with the then Parliament, as also Conferonces 
sewith the King. Inwhich great works,— wanting a spirit of 
faith, and also the foar of the Lord, and also being unduly sur- 
prised with the fear of man, which always brings a snare, we, 
to make haste, as ws thought, out of such porploxities, moasur- 
ing our way by a wisdom of our own, fell into Troaties with 
the King and his Party: which proved such a snare to us, and 
Jed into such labyrinths by the end of that year, that the very 
things we thought to avoid, by the moang we used of our own 
devising,.were all, with many more of a far worse and more 
perplexing nature, brought back upon us. ‘To the overwhelm- 
ing of our spirits, weakening of our hands and hearts; filling 
‘us with divisions, confusions, tumults, and every evil work; 
and thereby endangering the rain of that blessed Cause we 
had, with such suocess, been prospered in till that time, 
“For now the King and his Party, seeing us not answer 
‘their ends, began to provide for themselves, by a Treaty with 
the then Parliament, set on foot about the beginning of Forty. 
eight. The Parliament also was, at the same time, highly dis 
Pleased with us for what we had dono, both as to the King 
and themselves, ‘The good people likewise, even our most 
coniial friends in the Nation, beholding our turning aside from 
thnt path of simplicity we had formerly walked in and been 
blessed in, and thereby much endeared to their hearte, — began 
now to fear, and withdraw their affections from us, in this 
politie path which we had stopped into, and walked in to our 
hart, the year before. And usa farther fruit of the wages of 
our backsliding hearts, we were also filled with o spirit of great 
Jealousy and divisions amongst ourselves; having loft that Wis- 
dom of the Word, which is first pure and then pearnable ; so that 
We were now fit for little but to tear and rend one another, and 
thereby prepare ourselves, and the work in our hands, to bo 
rnined by our common enemies. Enemies that were ready to 
say, 18 many others of like spirit in this day do," of the like 
* 1659: Allen’s Pamphlet i written a4 2 Monition and Example to Fleet. 
Woot ed tho otlinrs, now i= a similar peril, but with no Oliver now among 
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sad occasions amongst us, ‘Lo, this is the day we looked for.’ 
‘The King and his Party prepare accordingly to ruin all; by 
sudden Insurrections in most parts of the Nation; the Seat, 
concurring with the same designs, comes in with a potent Army 
under Duke Hamilton. We in the Army, in a low, weal, 
divided, perplexed condition in all respects, as aforesaid :— 
some of us judging it a duty to lay down our arms, to quit 
our stations, and put ourselves into the capacities of private 
men,—since what we had done, and what was yet in our 
hearts to do, tending, a8 we judged, to the good of these poor 
Nations, was not accepted by them. 

“Some: also even encouraged themscives and us to such a 
thing, by urging for such a practice the example of our Lord 
Jesus; who, when he had borue an eminent testimony to the 
pleasure of his Father in an active way, sealod it at last 
by his snfferings; which was presented to us ag our pattern 
for imitation. Others of us, however, were different-minded ; 
thinking something of another nature might yet be farther 
our duty;—and theso therefore were, by joint advice, by a 
good hand of the Lord, led to this result; viz. To go solemnly 
to search out our own iniquities, and humble our souls before 
the Lord in the sense of the same; which, we were persuaded, 
had provoked the Lord against us, to bring such sad perplexi- 
ties upon us at that day. Out of which wa saw no way else 
to extricate ourselyes, 

* Accordingly we did agree to mect at Windsor Castle about 
the beginning of Forty-eight. And there we spent one day 
together in prayer; inquiring into the causes of that sad dis. 
pensation,” — let all men consider it; “coming to no farther 
result that day; but that it was still our duty to seck. And 
on the morrow we met again in the morning; where many 
Spake from tho Word, and prayed; and the then Lientenant- 
General Cromwell,” — unintelligible to Posterity, but extremely 
intelligible to himself, to these man, and to the Maker of him 
ond of them,— “did press recy earnestly on all there present 
to a thorough consideration of our actions as an Army, and of 
our ways particularly as private Christians: to soe if any in- 
iquity could be found in them; and what it was, that if pos 
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sible we might find it out, and 20 remove the cause of such sad 
rebukes ag were upon us (by reason of our iniquities, as wo 
jodged) at that time. And the way more particalarly ‘tho 
Lord led us to herein was this: To look back and consider 
what time it was when with joint satisfaction we could last 
say to the best of our judgmonts, The presence of the Lord 
wos amongst us, and rebukes and judgments were notias then 
upon us. Which time the Lord led us jointly to find out and 
agree in; and having done so, to proceed, as we then judged 
it our duty, to search into all our public actions as an Army 
afterwards. Duly weighing (as the Lord helped us) each of 
them, with their grounds, rules, and ends, as near as we could. 
And so we concluded this second day, with agreeing to meet 
again on the morrow, Which aocondingly we did ipon the 
same oocasion, reassuming the consideration of our debates the 
day before, and reviewing our actions agnin. 

“By which means we were, by a gracious hand of the Lord, 
led to find out the very steps (as we were all then jointly 
convinced) by which we had departed from the Lord, and 
provoked Him to depart from us, Which we found to be 
those cursed carnal Conferences our own conceited wisdom, 
our fears, and want of faith had prompted us, the year before, 
to entertain with the King and his Party. And at this time, 
and on this occasion, did the then Major Goffe (as I remember 
was his title) make use of that good Word, Proverbs First and 
Twenty-third, Turn you ot my reproop: behold, 1 will pour out 
my Spirit unto you, I will make known my words wnto you. 
Which, we having found out our sin, he urged as our duty 
from those worda. And the Lord so accompanied by His 
Spirit, that it had a kindly effect, like » word of His, upon 
most of our hearts that were then present: which begot in 
ns @ great sense, a shame and lonthing of ourselves for our 
iniquitien, and a justifying of the Lord aa righteous in His 
proceedings against us. 

” And in this path the Lord led us, not only to seo our sin, 
but also our duty; and this so unanimously set with weight 
upon each heart, that none was able hardly to speak a word 
to cach otber for bitter weeping,” —does the modern 
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mark it; this weeping, and who they are that weep? Weep. i 
ing “partly in the sense and shame of onr iniquities; of our 
unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consultations (as the? 
fruit thereof) with our own wisdoms, and not with the Word” 
‘of the Lord, —which only is a way of wisdom, strength and 
safety, and all besides it are ways of anares, And yet we 
were also helped, with fear and trembling, to rejoice in the: 
Lord; whose faithfulness and loving-kindness, we wore mado 
to sec, yet failed us not; —who remembered us still, even in 
our low estate, because His mercy endures forever. Who no 
sooner brought us to His feet, acknowledging Him in that way 
of His (viz. searching for, being ashamed of, and willing to 
turn from, our iniguities), but He did direct our steps; and 
presently we were led and helped to a clear agreement 
amongst ourselves, not any dissenting, That it was the duty 
of our day, with the forces we had, to go out and fight against 
those potent enemies, which that year in all places appeared 
against us.” Courage! “With an humble confidence, in the 
name of the Lord only, that we should destroy them. And 
wo wore also enabled then, after serious seeking His face, to 
come to a very clear and joint resolution, on many grounds at 
large there debated amongst us, That it was our duty, if ever 
the Lord brought us back again in peace, to call Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that blood he 
had shod, and mischiof ho had dono to his utmost, against 
the Lord’s Cause and People in these poor Nations.” Mark 
that also! 

“And how the Lord led and prospered us in all our under- 
takings that year, in this way; cutting His work short, in 
righteousness; making {t a year of mercy, equal if not tran- 
scendent to any since these Wars began; and making it 
worthy of remembrance by every gracions soul, wha was wise | 
to observe the Lord, and tho operations of His hands, — | 
wish may never be forgotten.” Let Floetwood, if 
the same heart, go and do likewise,* 

1A Momorial of that remarkwe Merti 
Pr ey err ay 
Tracts, 1. $9501). 
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Abysses, black chaotic whirlwinds:—does the reader look 
‘upon it all as Madness? Madness lies close by; as Madness 
does tg the Highest Wisdom, in man’s life always: but this is 
mot mad! This dark element, it is the mother of the light- 
nings and the splendors, it is very sano, this! — 














LETTERS LEX. —LXIL 


Anour the beginning of May, 1648, the general Presby- 
terian-Royalist discontent announces itself by tumults in 
Kent, tumults at Colchester, tumults and ramors of tamult 
far and near; portending, on al! sides, that a new Civil War 
is at hand. ‘The Scotch Army of Forty Thousand is certainly 
voted; certainly the King is still prisoner at Carisbrook; 
factious men have yet made no bargain with him: certainly 
there will and should be n new War? So roasona Presby- 
torian Royaliam everywhere, Headlong discontented Wales 
in this matter took the lead. 

Wales has been full of confused discontent all Spring; thia 
or the other confused Colonel Poyer, full of brandy and Pres- 
bytorian texts of Scripture, refusing to disband till his arrears 
be better paid, or indeed till the King be better treated. To 
whom other confused Welsh Colonels, as Colonel Powel, 
Major-General Laughern, join themselves, There have deen 
tumults at Cardiff, tumults here and also there; open shooting 
and fighting. Dranken Colonel Poyer, a good while ago, in 
March last, seized Pembroke; flatly refuses to obey the Par 
liament’s Order when Colonel Floming presents the same.— 
Poor Fleming, whom we saw some time ago soliciting promo- 
tion:' he bere, attempting to defeat some insurrectionary 
party of this Poyer’s [at a Pass] (name of tho Pass not 

* Latter XNXVIL pp 240. 
(810) 





_—_ 
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given), is himself defeated, forced into a Church, and killed? 
Drunken Poyer, in Pembroke strong Castle, defies the Parlia- 
ment and the world: new Colonels, Parliamontary and Pres- 
byterian-Royalist, are hastening townrds him, for and against, 
Wales, smoking with confused discontent all Spring, hus now, 
by influence of the flaming Scotch comet or Army of Forty 
Thousand, burst into a general blaze. “The gentry are all for 
the King; the common people understand nothing, and follow 
the gentry.” Chepstow Castle too has been taken “by a strate 
agem.” ‘The country is all up or rising: “the smiths have all, 
fled, cutting their bellows before they wont;” impossible to 
get @ horse shod, —never saw such a country !* On the whole, 
Cromwell will have to go. Cromwell, leave being asked of 
Fairfax, is on the 1st of May ordered to go; marches on 
Wednesday, the 8d. Let him march swiftly! 

Horton, one of the Parliamentary Colonels, has already, 
while Cromwell is on march, somewhat tamed the Welsh 
humor, by a good beating at St, Fagan’s: St. Fagan’s Fight, 
near Cardiff, on the 8th of May, where Loughern, hastening 
towards Poyer and Pembroke, is broken in pieces. Cromwell 
marches by Monmouth, by Chepstow (1ith May); takes 
Chepstow Town; attacks the Castle, Castle will not surrender, 
—he leaves Colonel Ewer to do the Castle, who, after four 
woeks, doos it. Cromwell, by Swansea and Carmarthen, ad- 
vances towards Pembroke; quelling disturbance, rallying 
force, as he goes; arrives at Pembroke in some ten days 
moro; and, for want of artillery, is like to have a tedious 
siege of it! 


LETTER LIX, 


Hine is his first Detter from before the place: a rugged 
rapid despatch, with some graphic touches in it, and rather 


¥ Rushworth, vii, 1097. * Thid. 

* Abundant details He scattered in Rushworth, rii. ; Poyer and Pembroke 
Custle, in Mareh, p, 1093; Fleming killed (1st May), p. 1097; Chepstow 

surprised ("boginuing of May"), p. 1100,—retaken (20th May), p. 11905 
St. Fagan's Pight (8th May), p 1210; Cromwell's Morel, yp. WW2\-\) 
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Dean's Regiment, was wounded; and Major Grigg’s Lieu- 

tenant and Ensign slain; Captain Barges lies wounded, and 

every ick. I question not, but within a fortnight we shall 

have the Town; [and) Poyer hath engaged bimeelf to the 

Officers of the Town, Not to keep the Castle longer than the 

‘Town can hold out. Neither indeed can he; for we can take 

away hia water in two days, by beating down a staircase,” 
which goes into a cellar where he hath a well, They allow 

the men half a pound of beef, and as much bread a day; but 

it is almost spent. 

“We much rejoice at what the Lord hath done for you in 
Kent. Upon our thanksgiving’ for that victory, which was 
both from Sea and Leaguer, Poyer told his men, that it was 
the Prince [Prince Charles and his revolted Ships], coming 
with rolief. The other night they mutinied in the Town, 
Last night we fired divers houses; which [fire] runs up the 
‘Town still: it much frights them. Confident I am, we shall 
have it in fourteen days, by starving. Iam, Sir, 

* Your servant, 
“ Oxrver Cromweit.* 


Precisely in about “fourteen days” a new attempt was 
made,’ not without some promising results, but again ineffeo- 
tual. “The Guns are not come from Bristol, for want of 
wind ;" and against hunger and short scaling-ladders Poyer 
is stubborn. Throe days after this Letter to Lenthall, some 
three weeks since the siege began, here is another, to Major 
Saunders. 


LETTER LX. 


Or this Major, afterwards Colonel, Thomas Saunders, now 
lying at Brecknock, there need little be said beyond what the 

‘By 

* Kaghworth, vii. 1150+ read in the House, 20th Jane, 1668 (Commens 
Journals, ¥. G08). 


* Rashworth, vil. 17. £75 
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man by far, I would have you seize him first, andi the other 
will easily bo had. To the end you may not be frustrated 
-and that you be not deceived, I think fit to give you some 
characters of the max, snd some intimations how things 
stand. He is aman, as I am informed, full of craft and sub- 
tlety; very bold and resolute; hath a House at Liangibby 
well stored with arms, and very strong; his neighbors about 
him very Malignant, and much for him,—who are apt to 
rescue him if apprehended, much more to discover anything 
which may prevent it. Ho is full of jealousy; partly out of 
guilt, but much more beeanse he doubts ‘some that were in the 
‘business have discovered him, whieh indeed they have, —and 
also because ho knows that his Servant is brought hither, 
and & Minister to be examined here, who are able to discover 
the whole plot. 

“Tf you should march directly into that Country and near 
him, it’s odds he either fortify his House, or give you the 
slip: so also, if you should go to his House, and not find 
him there; or if you attempt to take him, and miss to effect 
it; or if you make any known inquiry after him,—it will be 
discovered. f 

“Wherefore, [as] to the first, yon have a fair pretence of 
going out of Brecknockshire to quarter about Newport and 
Caerleon, which is not above four or five miles from his Honse, 
You may send to Colonel Horbert, whose House lieth in Mon- 
mouthshire; who will certainly acquaint you where he is, 
You are also to send to Captain Nicholas, who is at Chepstow, 
to require him to assist you, if he [Williams] should get into 
his House and etand upon his guard. Samuel Jones, who is 
Quartermaster to Colonel Herbert's troop, will be very assist. 
ing to you, if you send to him to mest you ab your quarters; 


* both by letting you know where he is, and also in all matters 


of intelligence. Lf there shall be need, Captain Burges’s troop, 
now quartered in Glamorganshire, shall be directed to receive 
onders from you. 

“You perceive by all this that wo are, it may be, a little too 
much solicitous in this business ;!—it's our fault; and indeed 


+ See Appendix. No, 1s 
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such a temper causeth us often to overact business’ Where 
fore, without more ado, we leave it to you; and you to the 
guidance of God herein; and rest, " r 


“Ouiver CRomwente 


“[P.S) If seize him, bring,—and let him be brought 
tue Sansa me, If Captain Nicholas should 
light on him at Chepstow, do you strengthen him with a 
strong guard to bring him. —If you seize his person, disarm 
his Houso; but let not his arms be embezzled, If you noad 
Captain Burges's troop, it quarters between Newport and 
Chepstow."? 


Saunders, by his manner of endorsing this Letter, seems to 
intimate that he took his two men; that he keeps the Letter 
by way of voucher. Sir Treyor Williams by and by* com- 
pounds as a Delinquent, — retires then into “ Langovio House”? 
in 8 diminishod stato, and disappears from History. Of 
Sheriff Morgan, except that a new Sheriff is soon appointed, 
we hayo no farther notice whatever.* 


LETTER LXE. 


Since Cromwell quitted London, there have arisen wide 
commotions in that central region too; the hope of the Sootch 
Army and tho cortainty of this War in Wales exoito all unruly 
things and persons, At Pembroke lately we heard the carmons 
fire, both from Leaguer and Ships, for a “ victory in Kent:” 
concerning which and its origins and issues, take the following 
indications. 1 

May 16th, Came « celebrated “ Surrey Petition: ” highfiying 
armed cavalcade of Freoholders from Surrey, with a Petition 
craving in very high language that Peaco be made with his 
Majesty: they quarrelled with the Parliament's Guard in 

4 Marris, p 495; and Forster, fr. 239, © Commons Journals. 
* Note to Colonel Hughes, 26th Jana, 1648, in Appondix, No. 11, 











‘Westminster Hall, drew swords, had swords drawn spon them ; 
“the Miller of Wandsworth wan run through with a balbert,” 
he. and others; and the Petitioners went home in a slashed 
and highly indignant condition. Thereupon, May 24¢h, armed 
meeting of Kentishamen on Blackheath; armed meeting of 
Essex men; several armed meotings, all in communication with 
the City Presbyterians: Fairfax, ill of the gout, has to mount, 
—in extremity of haste, asa man that will quench fire among 
emoking flax, 

June 1st. Fairfax, at his utmost speed, smites fiercely 
against the centre of this Insurrection ; drives it from post to 
post; drives it into Maidstone “about 7 in the evening," - 
“with os hard fighting as I ever saw ;” tramples it out there. 
‘The contre-flame once trampled ont, the other flames, or armed 
moctings, hover hither and thither; gather at length, in few 
days, all at Colchester in Essex; where Fairfax is now be- 
sioging them, with a very obstinate and fleree resistance from 
them. This is the victory in Kent, these are the “glorious 
successes God has vouchsafod you,” whieh Oliver alludes to in 
this Letter. 

‘We are only to notice farther that Lambert is in the North; 
waiting, in very inadequate strength, to see the Scots arrive, 
Oliver in this Letter signifies that he haz reinforeed him with 
some “horse and dragoons,” sent by “West: Chester,” which 
wwe now call Chester, where “Colonel Dukinfield” is Governor. 
‘The Scots are indubitably coming: Sir Marmaduke Langdalo 
(whom Oliver, we may remark, encountered in the King’s left 
wing at Noseby Fight) has raised new Yorkshiremen, has 
seized Berwick, seized Carlisle, and joined the Seots; it is be- 
coming an openly Royalist affair. In Lancashire a certain Sir 
Richard Tempest, very forward in his Royaliem, goes suddenly 
blazing abroad “ with 1,000 horse and many knights and gen- 
tlemen,” threatening huge peril; but is, in those very hours, 
courageously set mpon by Colonel Robert Lilburn with what 
ttle compact foree there is, and at once extingaished:—an 
accoptable service on the part of Colanel Robert; for which let 
him have thanks from Parliament, and reward of £1,000. 


© Whitfocks, pp. 912, 912; Commons Journals, (Sth Suly, = 
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Very desirable, of course, that Oliver had done with Pem- 
broke, and were fairly joined with Lambert. Bat Pembroke 
is strong; Poyer is stubborn, hopes to surrender “on condi- 
tions; Oliver, equally stubborn, though sudly short of artil- 
lery aiid moans, will have him “at mercy of the Parliament,” 
so signal a rebel as him. Fairfax’s Father, the Lord Ferdi- 
nando, died in Marob last;* so that the General’s title is now 
changed: — 


“ Zo his Excellency the Lord Puirfax, General of the Parlia~ 
ment’s Army! These. 
“Barons Pexunons, 26th Fano, 14% 


“S1m,—T have some few days since despatched horse and 
dragoons for the North. I sent them by the way of West 
Chester; thinking it fit to do so in rogard of this onclosed 
Letter which I received from Colonel Dukinfield ; — requiring 
them to give him assistance in the way, And if it sbould 
prove that @ present help would not serve the turn, then I 
ordered Captain Ponnyfeather's troop to remain with the 
Governor [Dukinfield]; and the rest immediately to march 
towards Leeds,—-and to send to the Committee of York, 
or to him that commands the forces in those parts, for direce 
tions whither they ahould como, and how they shall bo dis- 
posed of. 

“The number I sent aro six troops: four of horse, and two 
of dragoons; whereof three are Colonel Scroop’s, —and Cap. 
tain Pennyfoather’s troop, and the other two dragoons. I 
could not, by the judgment of the Colonels hore, spare. mare, 
nor send them sooner, without manifest hazard to these parts. 
Here is, as E have formerly acquainted your Excellency, a very 
desperate Enemy; who, being put out of all hope of meray, 
are resolved to endure to the uttermost extremity; being very 
many [of them] gentlemen of quality, and men thoroughly re- 
folved. ‘They have made some notable sallies upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reade’s quarter,* to his loss, We are forced to keep 

2 13th March, 1647-8 (Rashworth, vil. 1080). 

# Reado had hoon intensted with the Siogo of Tenby: that had ended Juno 
24 (Commons Fovrnals, x. 588) ; and Reade is now assisting at Pembroke 
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divers posts, or else they would have relief, or their horse 
break away. Our foot about them are four-and-twenty hun- 
«dred; wo alwnys necessitated to have some in garrisons. 

“The Country, since we sat down before this place, haye 
made two or three insurrections; and are ready to do-it every 
day ; so that, — what with looking to them, and disposing our 
harso to that ond, and to get us in provisiong, without which 
we should starve, this country being so miserably exhausted 
and 80 poor, and we no money to buy victuals,— indeed, what- 
ever may be thought, it’s a mercy we have been able to keep 
our men together in the midst of such necessity, the suste- 
nanee of the foot for most part being but bread and water. 
Our guns, through the unhappy accident at Berkley, not yet 
come to us;—and indeed it was a very unhappy thing they 
were brought thither; the wind having been always so cross, 
that since they wore recovered from sinking, they could not 
[come to us}; and this place not being to be had without fit 
instruments for battering, except by starving? And truly I 
beliove the Enemy's strait do increase upon them very fast, 
and that within « few days an end will be putto this business ; 
—which surely might have been before, if we had received 
things wherewith to have done it, Bot it will be done in the 
best time? 

“J rejoice much to hear of the blessing of God upon your 
Excellency’s endeavors. I pray God that this Nation, and 
those that are over us, and your Excellency and all we that 
are under you, [may discern] what the mind of God may be 
in all this, and what our duty is. Surely it is not that the 
poor Godly People af this Kingdom should still be made the 
object of wrath and anger; nor that our God would have our 
nocks under a yoko of bondage. Bor those things that have 
lately come to pass have been the wonderful works of God ; 
breaking the rod of the oppressor, as in the day of Midian, — 
not with garments much rolled in blood, but by the terror of 


2 “Without either ft instramenta for bauoring exerpt by starving.” Great 
Taste, and considerable stumbling in the grammar of this last sentence? 
After “starving,” @ mero comma; and so om. 

° God's time Is tho bess. 
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the Lord; who will yet sve His people und confound His 
enemies, a3 on that day. The Lord multiply His grace upon 
you, and bless you, and keep your heart upright; and theny 
though you be not conformable to the mon of this world nor 
to their wisdom, yet you shall be precious in the eyes of God, 
and He will be to you a horn and a shield. 

“My Lord, I do not know that I have had a Letter from 
any of your Army, of the glorious successee God has vouch 
safed you. I pray pardon the complaint made. I long to [be] 
with you. I take leave; and rest, my Lord, 

“Your most humble and faithful servant, 
“Onrver CROMWELE. 


“[P.8.] Sir, I desire you that Colonel Lehunt may havea 
Commission to command a Troop of Horse, the greatest part 
whereof came from the Enemy to us; and that you would be 
pleased to send blank Commissions for his inferior officers, — 
with what speed may be”? 


In Rushworth, under date March 24th, is announced that 
“Sir W, Constable has taken care to send ordnance and am 
monition from Gloucester, for the service before Pembroke.” * 
“The anhappy accident at Borkley,” 1 believe, is the stranding 
of the “Frigate,” or Shallop, that carried them. Guns are not 
to be bad of due quality for battering Pembroke. Tn the mean 
time, several bodies of “horse " are mentioned as deserting, or 
taking quarter and service on the Parliament side’ It is over 
‘these that Lehunt is to be appointed Colonel; and to Fairfax 
as General-in-chief “of all the Parliament's Forces raised or to 
be raised,” it belongs to give him and his subordinates the due 
commissions. 

July Sth. Young Villiers Duke of Buckingham, son of the 
assassinated Duke; he with his Brother Francis, with the Bark 
of Holland, and others who will pay dear for it, started up 
about Kingston-on-Thames with another open Inaurrectionary 
Armament; guided chiefly by Dutch Dalbier, once Cromwell's 

“4 Sloane MSS. 1819, £90, 5 vii, 1036, 
* Rushworth, Cromwnlliana, 
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instructor, bub now gone over to the other side, Fairfax and 
the Army being all about Colchester in busy Siege, there 
seemed. good-opportunity here. They rode towards Reigate, 
these Ki Insurgents, several hundreds strong: but a 
Parliamont Party “under Major Gibbons” drives them back; 
following close, comes to action with them between “ Nonsuch 
Park and Kingston,” where the poor Lord Francis, Brother of 
the Dake, fell mortally wounded ;—drives them across the 
river “into Hertfordshire ;"* into the lion's jaws. For Fairfax 
sent a Party out from Colchester; overtook them at St. Neot’s; 
and captured, killed, or entirely dissipated them.’ Dutch 
Dalbier was hacked in picoes, “so angry were the soldiers at 
him.” The Earl of Holland stood his trial afterwards; and 
lost his head. The Duke of Buckingham got off;— might 
almost as well have died with poor Brother Francis here, for 
any good he afterwards did. Two pretty youths, as their Van- 
dyke Portraits in Hampton Court still testify ; one of whom 
lived to become much uglier! 

July 8th. Duke Hamilton, with the actual Seoteh Army, is 
“at Annan” on the Western Border, ready to step across to 
England. Not quite forty thousand; yet really about half 
that number, tolerably effective Langdale, with a vanguard 
of three thousand Yorkshire men, is to be guide; Monro, with 
a body of horge that had long served in Ulster, is to bring up 
the rear, The great Duke dates from Annan, 8th July, 1643,* 
Poor old Annan;—never saw such an Army gathered, since 
the Scotch Jamex went to wreck in Solway Moss, above 1 
hundred years ago!* Scotland is in a disastrous, distracted 
condition; overridden by a Hamilton majority in Parliament, 
Poor Scotland will, with exertion, deliver its “King from the 
power of Sectaries;” and is dreadfully uncertain what it will 
do with him when delivered! Perhaps Oliver will save it the 





‘trouble. 
Fuly 1th. Oliver at last is loose from Pembroke; a8 the 
following brief Letter will witness. 
1 Ruwhworth, vii. 1278, 1183, * Ibid. vil, 1184. 


* James Ve ap, 14d 
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LETTER LX. 
| : 
“7% the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
House of Commons: These, 

. “[Paxsnoxe,] Lith Joly, 1648, 

“Sim,—The Town and Castle of Pembroke were surren 
dered to me this day, being tho Eleventh of July; upon the 
Propositions which I send you here enclosed... What Arms, 
Ammunition, Victual, Ordnance or other Necessaries of War 
are in [the] Town I have not to certify you, — the Commis 
sioners I sent in to receive the same not being yet returned, 
nor like suddenly to be; and I was unwilling to defer the 
giving you an account of this mercy for a day. 

“The Persons Excepted are such as have formerly served 
yon in a very good Causes but, being now apostatized, E did 
rather make election of them than of thoae who had always 
been for the King;— judging their iniquity double; because 
they have sinned against so much light, and against so many 
evidences of Divine Providence going along with and prosper- 
ing a just Cause, in the management of which they themselves 
had ashare. 1 rest, 

“Your humble servant, 
*Onven Cromwens."* 





Dranken Colonel Poyer, Major-General Laughern and cer 
tain others, “persons excepted,” have had to surrender at 
merey; @ great many more on terms: Pembroke happily is 
down;—and tho Welsh War is ended* Cromwell hurries 
northward: by Gloucester, Warwick; gets “3,000 pairs of 
shows” at Leicester; leaves his prisoners at Nottinglaum (with 
Mrs. Hutchinson aud her Colonel, in the Castle there); joins 


4 Given in Rushworth, vii. 1190. 

* Cony in Tummer MSS. xii. 159: printed corrnetly i Grey on the Thint 
Volume of Neal's Puritans (Appendix, p. 129}, from another source. 

1 Onder, “12th July, 1648" (the day after Pembroke}, for demolishing the 
Castle of Haverfontwest : in Appendix, No. 11. 
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Lambert among the hills of Yorkshire, where his presence is 
much needed now, 

July 27th. In these tumultuous months the Fleet too, as we 
heard at Pembroke once,* has partially revolted; “set Colonel 
Admiral Rainsborough ashore,” in the end of May Inst The _ 
Earl of Warwick, hastily sent thither, has brought part of it 
to order again; other part of it has fled to Holland, to the 
Young Prince of Wales. The Young Prince goes hopefully 
on board, steers for the coast of England; emits his summons 
and manifesto from Yarmouth roads, on the 27th of this 
month. Getting nothing at Yarmouth, he appears noxt woek 
in the Downs; orders London to join him, or at least to lend 
him £20,0002 

It all depends on Hamilton and Cromwell now. His Maj- 
esty fram Carisbrook Castle, the revolted Mariners, the Lon- 
don Presbyterians, the Besieged in Colchester, and all men, 
are waiting anxiously what they Two now will make of it 
when they meet, 


—_—— 


LETTERS LXIL-LXVL 
PRESTON BATTLE, 


Tire Battle of Preston or Battle-and-Rout of Preston lasts 
three days; and extends over many miles of wet Lancashire 
country, —from “Langridge Chapel a little on the east of 
Proston,” southward to Warrington Bridge, and northward 
also ag far ag you like to follow. A wide-spread, most con- 
fused transaction; the essence of which is, That Cromwell, 
descending the valley of the Ribble, with a mach smaller but 
prompt and compact force, finds Hamilton flowing southward 
at Preston in very loose order; dashes in upon him, cuts him 

At Barnard Castio, on the 27th July,” his horse” joined (Rashworth, vil, 
‘V21t); bo himself not till « fortnight after, at Wothorby farther south, 

* Antes, p. 313, 

* Reshworth, vil,; 29th May, p. 1191; 8th Jane, 11th June, pp, 1145, 11515 
‘1th July, pp. 1207, 1215, be 
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in two, drives bim north aud south, into as miserable ruin ax 
his worst enemy could wish. 

‘There are four accounts of this Affair by of¢-witnessos, still 
accessible: Cromwell's account ia these Two Lottors ; a Captain 
Hodgson's rough brief recollections written afterwands; and 
‘on tho other side, Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s Letter in vindi- 
ation of his conduct there; and lastly the deliberate Narra- 
tive of Sir James Turner (“alias Dugald Dalgotsy," sty some), 
As the Affair was so momentous, one of tho most eritical in all 
those Wars, and ax the details of it aro still so accessible, we 
will illustrate Cromwell's own account by some excerpts from 
the others. Combining all which, and considering well, some 
image of this rade old tragedy and triumph may rise upon the 
reader, 


Captain Hodgson, an honest-hearted, pudding-headed York 
shire Puritan, now with Lambert in the Hill Country, hover- 
ing on tho loft flank of Hamilton and his Scots, saw Cromwell's 
face at Ripon, much to the Captain's satisfaction. “The 
Scots,” says he, “marched towards Kendal ; we towards Ripon, 
where Oliver mot us with horse and foot. We wore then 
between cight and nine thousand: a fine emart Army, fit for 
ngtion. We marched up to Skipton; the Forlorn of the Enemy’s 
horse,” Sir Marmaduke’s, “was come to Gargrave ; having made 
havoc of the country, —it seems, intonding never to come there 
again.” “Stout Henry Cromwoll,” he gave them a check at 

_ Gargrave;?—and better still is coming. 

Here, however, let us introduce Sir James Turner, a stont 
pedunt and soldier-of-fortune, original Dugald Dalgetty of the 
Novels, who fs now marching with the Scots, and happily has 
a turn for taking Notes. The reader will then have a certain 
ubiquity, and approach Preston on both sides. Of the Scotch 
Otficers, we may remark, Middleton and the Earl of Calendar 
have already fought in England for the Parliament: Baillie, 
once beaten by Montrose, has been in many wars, foreign and 

1 Hodgeon’s Menoire (with Slingsby’s Memoiry, Bdloburgh, 1808; » dail 
anthentie Book, left full of blunders, of darkness natural and adacitivious, by 


the Editor), pp. 144, 5. 
4 + — 
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domestic; he is left-hand cousin to the Reverend Mr. Robert, 
who heard the Apprentices in Palace-yard bellowing “Justice 
on Strafford!” long since, in a loud and hideous manner. 
Neither of the Lesleys is here, on this occasion; they abide 
at home with the oppressed minority. The Duke, it will be 
seen, marches in extromely loose order; vanguard and rear 
[peeiasbie dhcp cri ea 
! 


“ At Hornby,” says the learned Sir James alias Dugald, “a 
day's march beyond Kendal, it was advised, Whether we should 
march to Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Western Counties; or 
if wo should go into Yorkshire, and so put ourselves in the 
straight road to London, with a resolution to fight all who 
would oppose us? Calendar was indifferent; Middleton was 
for Yorkshire; Baillie for Lancashire, When my opinion was 
asked, I was for Yorkshire; and for this reason only, That L 
understood Lancashire was a close country, full of ditches und 
hedges; which was a great advantage the English would have 
over our raw and undisciplined musketeers; the Parliament's 
army consisting of disciplined and well-trained soldiers, and 
excellent firemen; while on the other hand, Yorkshire was 
A more open country and full of heaths, where we might both 
make use of our horse, and come sooner to push of pike” with 
our foot, “My Lord Duke was for Lancashire way; and it 
seems he had hopes that some forces would join with him in 
his march that way. I have indeed heard him say, that he 
thought Manchester his own if he came near it. Whatever 
the mattor was, I never saw him tenacious in anything during 
the time of his command but in that. We chose to go that 
way, which led us to our ruin. 

“Our march was much retarded by most rainy and tempes- 
tnous weather, the elements fighting against us; and by staying 
for country horses to carry our little ammunition, The van- 
guard is constantly given to Sir Marmaduko, upon condition 
that he should constantly furnish guides; pioneers for clearing 
the ways; and, which was more than both these, have good 
and certain intelligence of all the Enemy's motions. But 
whothor it was by our fault or his neglect, want of intelligence 
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helped to ruin us; for,”—in fact wo wore marching in ex~ 
tremely loose order; loft hand not aware what tho right was 
doing; van and rear some twenty or thirty miles apa — fies 
too Ioose for men that had « Cromwell on their flank ! 

On the night of Wednesday, 16th Angust, 1648, my Lord 
‘Duke has got to Preston with the sain body of his foot; bis 
horse lying very wide,—uhead of him at Wigan, amar of 
him, one knows not where, he himself hardly knows where 
Sir Marmaduke guards him on the left, “on Preston Moor, 
about Langridge Chapel,” some four miles up the Ribble, — 
and knows not, in the least, what storm is coming. Tor 
‘Cromwell, this same night, has got neross the hills to Clitheroe 
and farther; this same Wednesday night he lies “at Stony- 
hurst,” where now the College of Stonyhurstis, — “a Papist’s 
louse, ona Sherburn’s;” and to-morrow morning there will 
be news of Cromwell. 

“What night,” eays Hodgson, * wo pitched our camp at Stan- 
yares Hall, a Papist’s house, one Sherburn's; and the noxt 
morning a Forlorn of horse and foot was drawn ont. And 
at Langridge Chapel our horse” came upon Sir Marmaduke ; 
“drawn up very formidably. One Major Poundall [Pownel, 
you pudding-head !] and myself commanded the Forlorn of 
foot, And here being drawn up by the Moorside (a mere 
scantling of us,as yet, not half the number we should have 
been), the General” Cromwell “comes to 6, orders ua ‘To 
mareh. We not having half of our men come up, desined 
little patience ; he gives out the word, ‘March !’” —not having 
any patience, he, at this moment! And so the Battle of Pree 
ton, the first day of it, is begun. Here is the Gencral’s own 
Report of the business at night. Poor Langdale did not know 
at first, and poor Hamilton did not know all day, that it was 
Cromwell who was now upon them.’ Sir Marmaduke com- 
plains bitterly that he was not eupported; that thoy did not 
even send him powder,— marched away the body of their 
force as if this matter had been nothing; “merely some flying” 
party, Ashton and the Lancashire Presbyterians.” Cromwell 
writes in haste, late at night. 

9 Giz Marmalike's Letter, | 
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LETTER LXUL 
“ For the Honorable Committee of Lancashire sitting at 
Manchester. 


("I desire the Commander of the Forces there to open this Let- 
ter, Uf it come not to their hands.) 


“ [Panstow,) 17th Angust, 1648, 

“ Gexrremex, — It hath pleased God, this day, to show His 
great power by making the Army successful against the com- 
mon Enemy. 

“We lay last night at Mr, Sherburn’s of Stonyhurst, nine 
miles from Preston, which was within three miles of the Seots 
quarters, We advanced betimes next morning towards Prea- 
ton, with a desire to engage the Enemy; and by that time our 
Forlorn had engaged the Enemy, we were about four miles 
from Preston, and thereupon we advanced with the whole 
Anny: and the Enemy being drawn out on a Moor betwixt us 
and the ‘Town, the Armies on both sides engnged; and after 
avery sharp dispute, continuing for three or four hours, it 
pleased God to enable us to give them a defeat; which I 
hope we shall improve, by God’s assistance, to their utter 
tuin: and in this service your countrymen have nob the least? 
share, 

“We cannot be particular, having not timo to take account 
of the slain and prikoners; but we can assure you we have 
many ‘prisoners, and many of those of quality; and many 
slain; and the Army so dissipated [as I eny], The principal 
part whereof, with Duke Hamilton, is on south side Ribble and 
Darwen Bridge, and we lying with the greatest, part of the 
Army close to them; nothing hindering the ruin af that part 
of the Enemy’s Army but the night. It ehall be our care that 
they shall not pass over any ford beneath tho Bridge, to go 
Northward, or to come betwixt ws and Whalley. 

“We understand Colonel-General Ashton’s are at Whalley; 

1 mane * the sot leet” 
4 There is such a fond, ridable if tido and rain pormit, 
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we have seven troops of horse or dragoons that we believe lie 
at Clitheroe. This night I have sent order to them expressly 
te march to Whalley, to join to thoss companies; that so we 
may endeavor the ruin of this Enemy. You perceive by this 
Lettar how things stand. By this means the Enemy is broken 
and most of their horse having gone Northwards, and we hav- 
ing sent a considerable party at the very heel of them; and 
the Enemy having lost almost all his ammunition, and near 
four thousand arms, so that the greatest part of the Foot atw 
naked ;—therefore, in order to perfecting this work, we de-~ 
sire you to raise your County; and to improve your forees to 
the total ruin of that Enemy, which way soevor they go; and 
if? you shall accordingly do your part, doubt not of their 
total ruin. 

“Wo thought fit to speed this to you; to the end you may 
not be troubled if they shall march towards you, but improve 
your interest as aforesaid, that you may give glory to God for 
this unspeakable mercy. This is all at present from, 

“Your very humble servant, 
*Ourver Cnomwent.’?® 


Commons Journals, Monday, 21° Augusti, 1648: ©The Oopy 
of a Lotter from Lieutenant-General Cromwell, fron Preston, 
of 17° Augusti, 1648, to the Committee of Lancashire sitting 
at Manchester, enclosed in n Letter from a Member of this 
House from Manchoster, of 19° Augusti, 1648, wore this day 
read. Ondered, That it be referred to the Committee at Derby 
House to send away a copy of Lieutenant-General Cromwell’s: 
Lotter to the General” Fairfax, “and to the Lord Admiral” 
Warwick, to encourage them in their part of the work, —The 
enclosing “ Letter from the Member of this House at Manches- 


+ "that" ta the Original —'The punctuation and grammar of thesm wen: 
Tenena might have been improved; but their broathless impotuoaity, diztet- 
ness, sincere singlaness of purpose, intent on tho despatch of business exly, 
would have been obscured in the process. 

® Lancashire during the Civil War (a Collection of Tracts republished by 
the Chatham Society, Manchester, 184), p, 267. ‘Tho letter is in many old 
Pamphlots of the time. Langdalo's Letter is also given in this Chetham 


“ i 
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tor," short and insignificant, about “dispensations,” «provi- 
denees,” &e. is also given in the old Pamphlets, and in this 
Chetham Book now before us. He signs himself “W.1L,;” 
probably William Langton, the new Member for Preston. 





LETTER LXIv. 


on this Thursday Night, does not yet know all 
the havoc he has made Listen to stout Sir James from the 
other side; and pity poor men embarked in a hollow Cause, 
with a Dake of Hamilton for General. 

“Beside Preston in Lancashire,” says the stout Knight, 
“Cromwell falla on Sir Marmaduke’s flank. The English" 
of Sir Marmaduke “imagined it was one Colonel Ashton, a 
powerful Presbyterian, who had got together 3,000 men to 
oppose us, because we came out of Scotland without the Gen- 
eral Assembly's permission. Mark the quarrel. While Sir 
Marmaduke disputes the matter, Baillie, by the Dake’s order, 
marches to Ribble Bridge, and passes it with all the foot ex- 
cept two brigades.” Never dreaming that Cromwell is upon 
us! * This was two miles from Preston. By my Lora Duke's 
command, I had sent some ammunition and commanded-men 
to Sir Marmaduke’s assistance: but te no purpose; for Crom- 
well prevailed; so that our English first retired, and then 
fled. It must be remembered that, the night before this sad. 
enconnter, Harl Calendar and Middleton were gone to Wigan, 
ight miles from thence, with a considerable part of the cav- 
alry. Calendar was come back, and was with the Duke,” 
while the action took place; “and so was T; but upon the 
rout of Sir Marmaduke's people, Calendar got away to Rib- 
ble, whoro he arrived safely by a miracle, as I thinks for the 
Enemy was between the Bridge and us, and had killed or 
taken most part of our two brigades of foot,” which was all 
‘that Baillie had left here, 

“Tho Dake with his guard of horec, Sit Marmaduke with 
many officers, among others myself, got into Preston Town; 
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with intention to pass a ford below it, though at that time mob 
ridable, At tho entry of the ‘Town, the enemy pursued us 
hard. The Duke faced about, and pnt two troops of them to 
‘a retreat; but so soon as wo turned from them, they again 
tured upon us. The Duke facing the second timo, charged 
them, which snececded well. Being pursued the third time, 
my Lord Duke cried To charge once more for King Charles? 
One trooper refusing, he beat him with his sword. At that 
charge we put the enemy so far behind us, that ho could not 
so soon overtake us again. Then Sir Marmaduke and T en 
treated the Duke to hasten to his Army :—and truly here he 
showed as much personal valor as any man could be capable 
of. Woe swam the Ribble River; and 20 got to the place 
whore Lieutenant-General Baillie had advantageously lodged 
the foot, on the top of a Hill, among very fencible enclo- 
sures. 

“ Aftor Calendar came to the infantry, he had sent 600 mus- 
keteers to defend Ribble Bridge. Very unadvisedly; for the 
way Cromwell had to it was a descent from a hill that com- 
manded all tho champaign; which was about an English 
quarter of a mile in length between the Bridge and that Hill 
where our foot were lodged. So that our musketeers, having 
no shelter, were forced to receive all the musket-shot of 
Cromwoll’s infantry, which was socure within thick hedges; 
and after the loss of many men, were forced to run back to 
our foot. Here Claud Hamilton, the Duke’s Lieutenant- 
Colonel, had his arm broke with a musket-bullet. 

“The Bridge of Ribble boing lost, the Duke called all the 
Colonels together on horseback to advise what was next to be 
done. We had no choice but one of two: Bither stay, and 
maintain our ground till Middleton (who was sent for) came 
tack with his cavalry; Or else march away that night, and 
find him out. Calendar would -needs speak first; whereas by 
the custom of war he should have told his opinion last, —and 
it was, To march away that night so soon as it was dark. 
‘This was scoonded by all the rest, except by Liout-General 
Baillie and myself: But all the arguments we used, —ns, the 
impossibility of a safe retreat from an enemy so powerful of 


ese, 
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horse; in so very foul weather, and extremely deep ways; our 
soldiers exceedingly wet, weary and hungry; the inevitable 
loss of all our ammunition, —could not move my Lord Duke 
by his authority to contradict the shamefel resolution taken 
by the major putt of his aflicers, 

“After that dramless march was resolved upon, and but fow 
horse appointed to stay in rear of the foot, I inquired, What 
should become of our unfortunate Ammunition, since forward 
with us we could not get it? It was not thought fit to blow 
it up that night, lost thereby the Enemy should know of our 
retreat, or rather flight. I was of that opinion tee; bat for 
another reason: for we could not have blown it up then with. 
out visible mischief to ourselves, being so near it. Tt was 
ordcrod it should be donc, three hours after our departure, by 
a train: bat that being neglected, Cromwell got it all. 

“Next morning we appeared at Wigan Moor; half our num. 
ber less than we were ;— most of the faint and weary soldiers 
having lagged behind; whom we nevor saw again. Lieutenant 
General Middleton had missed us,” such excellent ordor was in 
this Army; “for he came by another way to Ribble Bridge. Tt 
was to be wished he had still stayed with us! He, not finding 
‘us there, followed our track: but was himself hotly pursued 
by Cromwell's horse; with whom he skirmished the whole 
way till he came within a mile of us. He lost some men, and 

. several were hurt, among others Colonel Urrey? got u danger- 
ous shot on the left side of hie head; whereof, though he was 
afterwards taken prisoner, he recovered, In this retreat of 
Middleton’s, which he managed well, Cromwell lost one of the 
gallantest officers he had, Major ‘Thornhangh; who was ran 
into the breast with a lance, whereof he died, 

After Tdeutenant-General Middleton's coming, we began to 
think of fighting in that Moor: but that was found impossible, 
in regard it was nothing large, and was environed with en- 
closures which commanded it, and these we could not maintain 
long, far want of that ammunition we had left behind us, 
And therefore we marched forward with intention to gain 
Warrington, ten miles from the Moor we were in; and there 

7 Ste John Murry, the famous Turncoat, of wher 
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we conceived we might fues about, having the command of a 
‘Town, a River, and a Bridge. Yet I conceive there were but 
Sov of us ocwld) have forseven wa: might: ba; beaten Apna 
wore masters of any of them. 

“Yt was towards evening and in the Jatter end of Aagusi 
Friday, 18th of the month, “when our horse began to march, 
Some rogiments of them were left with the rear of the foot: 
Middleton stayed with these; my Lord Duke and Calendar 
were before.— As I marched with the last brigade of foot 
through the Town of Wigan, I was alarmed, That our horse 
behind me wore beaten, and running several ways, and that 
the enemy was in my rear. I faced about with that brigade; 
and in the Market-place serried the pikes together, shoulder 
to shoulder, to entertain any that might charge: and sent 
orders to the rest of the brigades before, To continue their 
march, and follow Lieutenant-General Baillie who was before 
them. It was then night, but the moon shone bright. A 
regiment of horse of our own appeared first, riding very dis 
orderly. I got them to stop, till I commanded my pikes to 
open, and give way for them to ride or ran away, sinee they 
would not stay. But now my pikemen, being demented (as T 
think we were all), would not hoar me: and two of them ran 
full tilt at me,” —poor Dalgetty! “One of their pikes, whioh 
was intended for my belly, I griped with my left hand the 
other ran me nearly two inches into the inner side of my right. 
thigh; allof them crying, of me and those horse, ‘They are 
Cromwell's men!’ This was an unsoasonablo wound; for it 
made me, after that night, unserviceable. This made me 
forget all rules of modesty, pradence and discretion,” —my 
choler being up, and my blood flowing! “I rode to the horse, 
and desired thom to charge through these foot. They fearing 
the hazard of the pikes, stood: I then made acry come from 
behind them, That the encmy was upon them. This encour 
aged them to charge my foot so fiercely, that tho pikemen 
threw down their pikes, and got into houses, Ail the horse 
galloped away, and as I was told afterwards, rode not through 
but over our whole foot, treading them down;—and in this 
confusion Colonel Lockhart,” — let the reader note that Colo- 
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uel, —“was trod down from his horse, with great danger of 
his lifo, 

“Though tho Enomy was near, yet I beat drums to gather 
my men together. Shortly after came Middleton with some 
horse. I told him what a qisaster T had met with, and what 
a greater I expected. He told me he would rido before, and 
make the horse halt, I marched, however, all that night till 
it was fair day; and then Baillie, who had rested a little, 
entreated me to go into some house and repose on a chair; for 
T had slept none in two nights, and eaten as little. T alighted; 
but the constant slarms of the Enemy's approach made me 
resolve to ride forward to Warrington, which was but a mile ; 
and indeed I may say T slept all that way, notwithstanding 
my wound.” 

While the wounded Dalgetty rides forward, let us borrow 
another glimpso from a different source ;? of bitter struggle 
still going on a drtie to the rear of him. “At a place called 
Redbank,” near Winwick Church, two miles from Warrington, 
“the Scots made a stand with a body of pikes, and lined tho 
hedges with muskets ; who so rudely entertained the pursuing 
Enemy, that they were compelled to stop until the coming up 
of Colonel Pride's regiment of foot, who, after a sharp disputo, 
put those samo brave fcllows to the run. They were com- 
manded by a little spark in a blue bonnet, who performed the 
part of an excellent commander, and was killed on the spot.” 
Does any one know this little spark in the blue bonnet? No 
one, His very mother has long ceased to weep for him now. 
Tet him have burial, and a passing sigh from us !— Dugald 
Turner continues : — 

“I expocted to have found either tho Duke or Calendar, or 
both of them, at Warrington: but I did not; and indeed I 
have often been told that Calendar carried away the Duke 
with him, much against his mind. Tere did the Lieutenant 
General of the foot meet with an Order, whereby he is required 
*To make as good conditions for himself and those under him 
as he could ; for the horse would not come back to him, being 
resclyed to preserve themselves for a better time,’ Baillie 


1 Heath's Chronicle, p. 328. 
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was surprised with this: and looking upon that action which 
he was ordered to do, as full of dishonor, he lost much of that 
patience of which naturally:he was master; and beseeched 
any that would to shoot him through the head,” — poor Baillie! 
“At length having something camposed himvelf, and being: 
mach solicited by the officars that were by him, he wrote to 
Cromwell.—I then told him, That so long as there was a 
resolution to fight, I would not go a foot from him; but now 
that they were to deliver thomsclres prisoners, I would pre 
serve my liberty as long as I could: and eo took my leave oF 
him, carrying my wounded thigh away with me. T met inme 
diately with Middleton ; who sully condoled the irreourerable: 
losses of the last two days. Within two hours after, Baillie 
and all the officers and soldiers that were left of the foot were 
Cromwell's prisoners. I got my wound dressed that moriing 
by my own surgeon; and took from him those things I thought 
necessary forme; not knowing when I might sec him again ;— 
a indood I novar saw him after.” * 

‘This was now the Saturday morning when Turner rode away, 
“carrying his wounded thigh with him ;” and gob up to Hamile 
ton and the vanguard of horse; who rode, aimless or as good 
as aimless henceforth, till he and they were captured at 
Uttoxeter, or in the neighborhood. Monro with the ream 
sruurd of horse, “always a day’s march behind,” hearing now 
what had befallen, instantly drew bridle; paused uncertainy 
then, in a marauding manner, rode back towards their own 
country. 

Of which disastrous doings let us now read Cromwell's vie 
torious account, drawn up with more deliberation on the mor 
row after, “his Gentleman,” who brings up the Letter, is 
Major Berry; “once a Clerk in the Shropshire Iron-works;” 
now @ very rising man. “He had lived with me,” says Rieh- 
ard Baxter, “as guest in my own houso;” he has now high 
destinies before him, — which at last sink lowor than ever” 

Memoirs of his oun Life aud Times, by Sir James Turner (Edinburgh, 


1829), pp. 67. 
* Baxter's Life, pp, 57, 97, 59, 72. 
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“To the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
House of Commons: These. 


“[Wanmxcrox,] 20th August, 1648. 

“Sm, —I have sent up this Gentleman to give you an account 
of the great and good hand of God towards you, in the lato 
victory obtained against the Enemy in these parts. 

“ After the conjunction of that Party which I brought with 
me out of Wales with the Northern Forces about Knarea- 
borough and Wetherby,— hearing that the Enemy was ad- 
vanced with their Army into Lancashire, we marched the 
noxt day, being the 13th of this instant August, to Otley (hay- 
ing cast off our Train, and sent it to Knaresborough, because of 
the difficulty of marching therewith through Craven, and to 
the end we might with more expedition attend the Enemy’s 
mation): and on the 14th to Skipton; the 15th to Gisburne; 
the 16th to Hodder Bridge over Ribble;! whore wo hold a 
council of war. At which we had in consideration, Whethor 
we should march to Whalley that night, and so on, to interpose 
between the Enemy and his farther progress into Lancashire 
and so southward,—which wo had some advertisement tho 
Enemy intended, and [we ara) since confirmed that they in- 
tended for London itself: Or whether to march immediately 
over the said Bridge, there being no other betwixt that and 
Proston, and there engage the Enemy,—who we did believa 
would stand his ground, because we had information that the 
Irish Forces under Monro lately come out of Ireland, which 
consisted of twelye hundred horse and fifteon hundred foot, 
were on their march towards Lancashire to join them, 

“Tt was thought that to engage the Enemy to fight was our 


$ Ovor Hodldar rather, which ia the chief tributary af the Ribble ia those 
upland parts, and little inferior to tho main stream (n size. Ribble from the 
Northeast, Hodder from the North, then a few miles farther, Calder from the 
South: after which Ribble pursues its old direction ; draining an extensive 
‘ill-tract by moans of frequent inconsiderable brooks, and receiving no not 
‘Blo stream on vithor aide tll, far down, the Darwen from tho East and South 
falls fo near Preston, aid the united waters, now # respectahls Blvar, rast 
swiftly into the Irish Sea 
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business; and tho reason aforesaid giving us hopes that 
amarebing on tho North side of Ribs wool <u Ube ee 
resolved we should march over the Bridge; which 

we did; and that night quartored the whole Army in the field 
by Stonyhurst Hall, being Mr. Sherburn’s house, a place nine 
miles Qistant from Preston. Very early the next morning we 
marched towards Proston: having intelligence that the Enemy 
was drawing together thereabouts from all his out quarters, woe 
drew ont a Forlorn of about two hundred horse and four hun- 
red foot, the horse commanded by Major Smithson, the foot 
by Major Pownel. Our Forlorn of horse marched, within a 
mile [to] where tho Enomy was drawn up,—in the enclosed 
grounds by Preston, on that side next us; and there, upon a 
Moor, about half a mile distant from the ogy Amny, met 
with their Scouts and Outguard; and did behave themselves 
with that valor and courage aa made their Guarda (which con 
sisted both of horse and foot) to quit their ground; and took 
divers prisoners; holding this dispute with them until our 
Forlorn of foot came up for their justification ; and by thése 
we had opportunity to bring up our whole Army. 

So soon as our foot and horse were come up, we resolved 
that night to engage them if we could; and therefore, advan- 
cing with our Forlorn, and putting the rest of our Army into 
us good a posture as the ground would bear (which was totally 
ineonvenient for our horse, being all enclosure and miry ground), 
we pressed upon them. ‘The reginents of foot were ordered 
as followeth. ‘There being a Lane, very deep and ill, up to the 
Enemy's Army, and loading to the Town, we commanded two 
regiments of horse, tho first whereof was Colonel Harrison's 
and next was my own, to charge up that Lane; and on either 
side of them advanced the [Main}battle, — which were Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reade’s, Colonel Dean's, aud Colonel Pride’s on 
the right; Colonel Bright’s and my Lord General's on the left ; 
and Colonel Ashton with the Lancashire regiments in reserve. 
We ordered Colonel Thornhaugh’s and Colonel Twistleton's regi- 
ments of horse on the right; and ono regiment in resorve for 
the Lane; and the remaining horse on the left: —so that, at 
last, we came to a Hedge-dispute; the greatest of the impres- 
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sion from the Enemy being upon our left wing, and upon the 
[Main}-battle on both sides the Lane, and upon our horse in 
the Lane: in all which places the Enemy were forced from 
their ground, after four hours’ dispute ; — until we came to the 
‘Town; into which four troops of my own regiment first en- 
tered; and, being well seconded by Colonel Harrison's regi- 
ment, charged the Enemy in the Town, and cleared the 
streets, 

“Thoro came no band of your foot to fight that day but did 
it with incredible valor and resolution ; among which Colonel 
Bright's, my Lord General’s, Lientenant-Colonel Reade's and 
Colonel Ashton’s had the greatest work; they often coming to 
push of pike and to close firing, and always making the Enemy 
to recoil. And indeed I must needs say, God was as much 
seen in the valor of the officers and soldiers of these before- 
mentioned as in any action that hath been performed; the 
Enomy making, though ho was still worsted, vory stiff and 
sturdy resistance. Colonel Dean’s and Colonel Pride's, out 
winging the Enemy, could not come to so much share of the 
action; the Enemy shogging? down towards the Bridgo; and 
kooping almost all in reserve, that so he might bring frosh 
hands often to fight. Which we not knowing, and lest we 
should be outwinged, [we] placed those two regiments to en- 
large our right wing; this was the cause they had not at that 
time so groat a share in that action. 

“At the last the Enemy was put into disorder; many men 
slain, many prisoners taken; the Duke, with most of the 
Scota horse and foot, retreated over tho Bridgo; where, — 
after a very hot dispute betwixt the Lancashire regiments, 
part of my Lord General's, and them, being often at push of 
pike, —they were beaten from the Bridge; and our horse and 
foot, following them, killed many and took divers prisoners; 
and we possessed the Bridge over Darwen [also], and a few 
houses there; the Enemy being driven up within musket-shot 


erage i a Ta A * shogging,” Spek beh 
seal caneaigalen moving by yuo, intaritaniy.. ible Beiigs ny 
{he Geotch right; Dean and’ Trida, therefor, who fought om the English 


right, got gradually lees and loss to do. 


piwcunceee the Duke wns drawing off his Arn 
Wigan; we were so wearied with the dispute thab e 


with about three thousand foot and two thousand five 

horse and dragoons; and, in this prosecution, that worth 
gentleman, Colonel Thornhangh, pressing too boldly, was 
being ran into the body and thigh and head by the Enen 
Tancers And give me leave to say, he was a man as faithfal 
‘and gallant in your service as any; and one who often hereto- 
foro lost blood in your quarrel, and now his last. He hath 
Teft some behind him to inherit a Father’s honor; anda sed 
Widow ;—both now the interest of the Commonwealth. mae 
“Our horse still prosecuted the Enemy ; killing and taking 
divers all the way. At last the Enomy drew up within three 
miles of Wigan; and by that time our Army was come tp, 
they drew off agnin, and recovered Wigan haterstveteoaa 


1 The Darwen between us and them, 


**Ren through with » Iancier tn 
For “arns” read “armor,” corsolot, 
fee ee eee 








attempt anything upon them. We lay that night in the field 
close by the Enemy; being very dirty and weary, and having 
marched twolve miles of such ground as | never rodo in all my 


received a Letter from Duke Hamilton, for civil usnge to 
wards his kinsman Colonel Hamilton, whom he left wounded 
there, We took also Colone] Hurry and Lieutenant-Celonel 
Innos, sometimes in your service. Tho next morning the 
Enemy marched towards Warrington, and we nt the heels of 
them. The Town of Wigan, a great and poor Town, and 
pt Aas emai Narre ah oe an 


“We coald not engage the Enemy until wo camo within 
three miles of Warrington; and there the Enemy made n 
stand, af a place near Winwiek. We held them fr some 
dispute till oar Army came up; they maintaining the Pass 
with great rosolution for many hours; ours and theirs com- 
ing to push of pike and very close charges, —whieh forced 
us to give ground; bub our men, by the blessing of God, 
quickly recovered it, and charging very home upon them, beat 
thom from thoir standing; where wo killed about a thousand 
of them, and took, as we believe, about two thousand prisoners ; 
and prosecuted them home to Warrington Town; where they 
possessed the Bridgo, which had a strong barricado and a work 
upon it, formerly made very defensive. As soon as we came 
thither, T received 2 message from General Baillie, desir- 
sing some capitulation. To whieh I yielded. Considering the 
1} Gland Hamilton; see Turner, snprh. Who “Van Draske” Is, none 
Anows. “Colonel Hurry" iy the everchauging Sir John Harry, sometimes 
called Urry and Harrey, who whisks liken mest rapid actor of all work, ever 
en anew side, ovor charging in the van, through this Civil-War Drana. ‘The 
notablest feat ho ever did was lending Prince Rupert oa that maranding yarty, 
from Oxford w High Wycombe, on the retum from which Hampden met hile 
death (Clarendon, ti 381). Hurry had boon on tho Yarliamentside before. 





‘Tle was takeo, pert Yecolmaerear erie FT 
Of Innes (* Ennis") T know nothing 0 





hand-{writing]; telling them, They are Scots, They k 
, and kill divers of them, as they light upon thom, J 
the Nobility of Scotland are with the Duke, If I 
sand horse that could but trot thirty miles, IT should 
but to gire a very good account of them: but truly w 
so harassed and haggled out in this business, that) 
not able to do more than walk [at] an easy pace after 

T have sent post to my Lord Grey, to Sir Henry © 


of Stafford therewith. 

“T hear Monro ix about Cumberland with the horse 
ran away,' and his [own] Ikish horse and foot, which 
considerable body. I havo left Colonel Ashton’s 
ments of foot, with seven troops of horse (six of 
and one of Cumberland), at Preston; and ordered 


Negeri Soper 
Colonel Wastoll’s), to embody with tham; and have i 
them to put their prisoners to the sword if the Scots 
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prosume to advance upon them, because they cannot bring 
them off with seeurity* 


“Thus you have a Narrative of the particulars of the suc- 
cess which God hath given you: which I could hardly st this 
time have done, considering the multiplicity of business ; bat 
truly, when I was once engaged in it, I could hardly tell how 
to say less, there being so much of God in it; and I am not 
willing to say more, lest there should scem to be auy of man, 
Only give me leave to add one word, showing tho disparity 
of forces on both sides; that so you may see, and all the world 
acknowledge, the great hand of God in this business. ‘The 
Beote Army could not be lesa than twelve thousand effective 
foot, well armed, and five thousand horse; Langdale not loss 
than two thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse: in all twenty-one thousand ;—and truly very few of 
their foot but were as well armed if not better than yours, 
and at divers disputes did fight two or three hours before they 
would quit their ground. Yours were about two thousand fire 
hundred horse and dragoons of your old Army; about four 
thonsand foot of your old Army ; also about sixteen handred 
Lancashire foot, and about five hundred Lancashire horse: 
in all, about eight thousand six hundred. You see by coms 
putation about two thousand of the Enemy slaing betwixt 
eight and nine thousand prisoners; besides what are lurking 
in hodges and’ private places, which the Country daily bring 
in or destroy. Where Langdale and his broken forces aro, 
T know not; bub they are exceedingly shattered. 

“Surely, Sir, this is nothing but the hand of God; and 
wherever anything in this world is exalted, or exalts iteelf, 
God will pull it down; for this is the day wherein He alone 
will be exalted. Itis not fit for me to give advice, nor to say 
a word what use you should make of this; — more than to 
pray you, and all that acknowledge God, ‘That they would exalt 

1 Tt is to be hopod the Scots under Mouro will not ysresume to advance, 
for tho prisoners here fu Preston are about four thmmani! "These are wot 
Buillie’s Warrington men “who surrendered ou quarter for lifes" these are 

« 





“at discretion,” 








would take courage to do the work of 
the end of your Magistracy, in: 
of this Land,—that all that will live 


you; and good men will stand by you; and G 

all your enemies. Which shall te the prayer-ofj 
Your most humble and faithful 

“Onven 






‘We hare not, in all this, lost # eo 


Commons Journals, Wednesday, 23 August, 1648 : “ 0 
‘That the sum of Two Hundred Pounds be bestowed upon 
Berry, and the sum of One Hundred Pounis upon Et 
Sexby, who brought the very good news of the very great 


‘we not once see him in another charactor? One of Thro 
seecavtae ta Laktsy tas Lh, Hanbratia apees aa 


4 Chotham-Society Book, ut supri, pp. 250-267. 
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of the Army Troubles? He will again tarn up, little to his 
advantage, by aud by, A Day of universal Thanksgiving for 
this “wonderful great Success” is likewise ordered; and a 
printed schedule of items to be thankful for is despatched, 
“to the number of 10,000,” into all places.® 





LETTER LXV. 


Lxr the following hasty Letter, of the same date with that 
more deliberate one to Lenthall, followed by another as hasty, 
terminate tho Preston Business, Letters of hot Haste, of 
Hue-and-Cry ; two remaining out of many such, written “to 
all the Countries,” in that posture of affairs;—the fruit of 
which we shall soon see, Colonels “Cholmely, White, Hatcher, 
Rhodes," Country Colonels of more or less oclebrity, need not 
detain us at present. 


“ For the Honorable the Committee at York, Theso, 


“ Wanixorox, 20th August, 1648, 

“ Grxrixmns, — We have quite tired our horses in pursuit of 
the Enemy: we havo killed, taken and disabled all their Foot; 
and left them only some Horse, with whom the Duke is fled 
into Delamere Forest, having neither Foot nor Dragooners. 
They have taken five hundred of them, —I mean the Country 
Forces [have], as they send me word this day. 

“They® are go tired, and in such confusion, that if my 
Horse cond but trot after them, T could take them all. But 
we are ao weary, we an searce be able to do more than walk 
after them. beseech you therofore, let Sir Henry Cholmely, 
Sir Edward Rhodes, Colonel Hatcher, and Colonel White, and 
all the Conntrios about you, be sent to, to rise with you and 
follow them. Por they are the miscrablest party that ever 
was: I durst engago myself, with Five Hundred fresh Horse, 

1 Antes, p. 200; ant Ludlow, & 189. 
© Qomnons Jovrnals, v. 685. © The Scots. 
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and Five Hundred nimble Foot, to destroy them all My 
Horge are miserably beaten owt;—and I have ‘Ten Thousand 
of them Prisonera, lig 

“We have killed we know not what; but a very great num. 
ber; having done execation upon them above thirty miles 
together, — besides what we killed in the Two great Fights, 
the one at Proston, the other at Warrington [or Winwiek 
Pass], The Enemy was twenty-four thousand horse and foot; 
whereof eighteen thousand foot and six thousand horse: and 
our number about six thousand foot and three thousand horse 
at the utmost, 

“This is a glorious Day :— God holp England to answer Fis 
mercies! —T have no more; but beseech you in all your parts 
to gather into bodies, and pursue, I rest, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Ouven Cromwrnt 


“[P.8.] The groatest part, by far, of the Nobility of Seot- 
land are with Duke Hamilton.”? 


LETTER LXV1. 


“ For the Honorable the Committee at York: These. 
* Wioax, 234 Angust, 1648, 

“Gexturmex, —I have intelligence even now come to my 
hands, That Duke Hamilton with a wearied Body of Horse is 
drawing towards Pontefract; whoro probably he may lodge 
himself, and rest his Horse;—as not daring to continue im 
those Countries whence we have driven him; the Country. 
people rising in such numbers, and stopping his passage ab 
ovory bridge, 

“ Major-General Lambert, with a very considerable fores, 
pursues him at the heels, 1 dosire you that you would get to- 
gether what force you can, to put a stop to any farther designs 
they may have; and so be ready to join with Major-General 

4 Copy in the possesion of W. Beaumont, Raq, Warrington, 


| 
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Lambert, if there shall be need. I am marching Northward 
with tho greatost part of the Army; where I shall be glad to 
hear from you. I rest, 
“Your very affectionate friend and servant, 
“Oniven CroMWELty 


“T could wish you would draw out whatever force you havo; 
either to be in his rear or to impede his march. For I am per- 
suaded, if he, or the greatest part of those that are with him 
be taken, it would make an end of the Business of Scot 
Yand.”4 


This Letter, carelessly printed in the old Newspaper, is with- 
out address; but we learn that it “came to my hands this 
present afternoon,” “at York,” 26th August, 1648; — whither 
also truer rumors, truer news, as to Hamilton and his affairs, 
are on the road. 


On Friday, 25th, at Uttoxoter in Staffordshire, tho poor Duke 
of Hamilton, begirt with enemies, distracted with mutinies and 
internal discords, surrenders and ceases; “very ill, and unable 
to march.” “My Lord Duke and Calendar,” says Dalgetty, 
“fell out and were at very high words at supper, where I was,” 
the night before; “each blaming the other for the misfortune 
and miscarriage of cur affairs:” a sad employment! Dalgetty 
himeelf went prisoner to Hull; lay long with Colonel Robert 
Overton, an sequaintance of ours there, “As we rode from 
Uttoxeter, we made a stand at the Duke’s window ; and he look- 
ing out with some kind words, we took our eternal farewell of 
him,” — never saw him more. He died on the scaffold for this 
business; being Earl of Cambridge, and an Hnglish Peer as 
well as Scotch: — the unhappiest of men; one of those “sin- 
gularly able men” who, with all their “ability,” have never 
succeeded in any enterprise whatever! 


1 Newspaper, Packets of Letters from Scotland and the North, no, 24 (London, 

by Robert Ibbitson in Smithfiold, 29th Anguat, 1648). — See, in Appen- 
dix, No. 12, Letter of samo date to Durby-House Committee, requesting sup 
piles (Note of 1387). , 
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LETTERS LXVIL-LXXIx. 


Moxno with the rearward of Hamilton's beaten Army did 
not march “straight back” to Scotland, as Turner told us, but 
very obliquely back ; lingering for several weeks on the South 
side of the Border; collecting remnants of English, Scotch, 
and even Irish Malignants, not without hopes of raising a 
new Army from them,—cruelly spoiling those Northern 
Counties in the interim. Cromwell, waiting first till Lambert 
with the forces sent in pursuit of Hamilton can rejoin the 
main Army, moves Northward, to deal with these broken par 
ties, and with broken Scotland generally, The following 
‘Thirteen Letters bring him as far as Edinburgh: whither let 
ug now attend him with such lights as they yield. 


LETTER LXV. 

Ourven Sr. Jom, a private friend, and always officially an 
important man always on the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
Derby-House Committee, or whatever the governing Authority 
might be, —finds here a private Note for himself; one part of 
which is very strange to us. Does the reader look with any 
intelligence into that poor old prophetic, symbolic Deathbed- 
seone at Preston? Any intelligence of Prophecy and Symbol 
in general ; of the symbolic Man-child Mahershalal-hashbas at 
Jerusalem, or the handful of Cut Grass at Preston; —of the 
opening Portals of Eternity, and what last departing gleams 
there are in the Soul of the pure and just? — Mahershalal- 
hashbaz (“ Hasten-to-the-spoil,” so called), and the bundle of 
Cut Grass are grown somewhat strange to us! Read; and 
having sneered duly, — consider: — 


“ For my worthy Friend Otiver St. John, Bsquire, Solicitor 
General; These, at Lincoin's Inn. 
“ Kxanxsnonovon, Ist Sept, [1648 
“Dear Sim, —I can say nothing; but surely the Lond our 


God is a great and glorious God. — 
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“Sir J. E,” whon he received this sulutation, was palpable 
enough; but has now melted away to the Outline of a Shadow! 
IT guess him to be Sir John Evelyn of Wilts; and, with greater 
confidence, “Mr, W. P.” to be William Pierpoint, Earl of 
Kingston's Son, a man of superior faculty, of various destiny 
and business, “ called in the Family traditions, Wise William ;” 
Ancestor of the Dukes of Kingston (Great-grandfather of 
that Lady Mary, whom as Wortley Montagu all readers still 
know); and much # friend of Oliver, as we shall transiently 
see, 


LETTER LXVIIL 


Axornen private Lettor: to my Lord Wharton; to congrat- 
ulate him on some particular merey,” seemingly the birth of 
an heir, and to pour out his sense of these great general mer- 
cies. This Philip Lord Wharton is also of the Committee of 
Derby House, the Exooutive in those months; it is probable? 
Cromwell hadl been sending despatches to them, and had hastily 
enclosed these private Letters in the Packet, 

‘Philip Lord Wharton scems to have been a zealous Puritan, 
much eoneerned with Preachers, Chaplains &., in his domea- 
tie establishment; and full of Parliamentary and Politico- 
religious business in public. He had a regiment of his own 
raising at Edgehill Fight; but it was one of those that ran 
away; wheretipon the unhappy Colonel took refuge “in a saw- 
pit,” —says Royalism confidently, crowing over it without 
end.” A quarrel between him and Sir Henry Mildmay, Mem- 
ber for Maiden, about Sir Henry's saying, “He Wharton had 
made his peace at Oxford ” in November, 1643, is noted in the 
Commons Journals, iii. $00. Tt was to him, about the time of 
this Cromwell Letter, that one Osborne, a distracted King’s 
flenky, had written, accusing Major Rolf, a soldier under 
Hammond, of attempting to poison Charles in the Isle of 

1 Commons Journals, xi. 6, Sth September. 
* Wood's Athenor, Sil, 177, and ia all manner of Pamphlets 
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through] the goodness of our God, tima and opportunity to 
speak of it to you face to face. Whon we think of our God, 
what ars we! Oh, His mercy to the whole society of saints, 
—despised, jocred gaint! Let them mock on. Would wo 
wore all saints! The best of us are, God knows, poor weal 
suints;—yet saints; if not sheep, yet lambs; and must be 
fed. We have daily bread,!‘and shall have it, in despite of 
all enemies. ‘There's enough in our Father's house, and He 
dispenseth it.’ I think, through these outward mercies, a8 wa 
call them, Faith, Pationce, Love, Hope nro’ exorcised and per- 
fected, —yea Christ formed, and grows to a perfect man within 
us. I know not well how to distinguish: the difference is 
only in the subject [not in the object]; to a worldly man they 
gre outward, to a saint Christian; — but I dispute not. 

“My Lord, T rejoice in your particular merey. T hope that 
it isso to you. If so, it shall not hurt you; nob make you 
plot or shift for the young Baron to make him great. You 
‘will say, ‘Ho is God's to dispose of, and guide for;’ and there 
you will leave him. 

“My love to the dear little Lady, better [to me] than the 
child. ‘Tho Lord bless you both. My love and service to 
all Friends high and low; if you will, to my Lord and Lady 
Mulgrave and Will Hill, Tam truly, 

“Your faithful friend and humblest servant, 
“ Oxrven Croswene?® 


During these very days, perhaps it was exactly two days 
after, “on Monday last,” if that mean 4th September,‘— 
Monro, lying about Appleby, has a party of horse “sent into 
the Bishoprio;” firing “divers houses" thereabouts, and not 


not quite adequately conscious that its life had been saved hereby! What 
firo was blazing, and how high, In Wales, and then in Lancashiro, is known 
‘nly in perfection to those that trampled It out, 

be Spiritnal food, encouragement of moreiful Providence, from day to day. 

© Thore follows hore in the Birch edition: “As our eyos [sovon <1 
behinds, then wee cau [soren stars] we for him:" words votally 
‘and not worth gueming at, the original not being hero, but ouly Birch’s quee 
toadlo reading of it. 

¥ Thurles, i. 99. 4 Cromicaliandy yb 
16.16—Vol. 7 











Oliver; —and suggests himsclf along with the 
the contrast of “ Friends high and low.” P 
infinite struggling, get some kind of snack at’ 
Tands by and by? 

‘The “young Baron” now born is father, I 
or his brother is father," —of the far-famed hi; 
delirious Duke of Wharton. 

On the 8th of September, Cromwell is at Dus 

publishes 
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England, is, by the blessing of God upon tho Parliament's 
Forces, defeated and overthrown; and some thousands of their 
soldiers and officers are now prisoners in our hands; so that 
by reason of their great number, and want of sufficient 
guards and watches to keop thom so carefully as noed re- 
quires (the Army being employed upon other duty and ser- 
vice of the Kingdom), divers may escape away ; and many, both 
since and upon the pursuit, do lie in private places in the 
country: 

“I thought it very just and necessary to give notice to all, 
and accordingly do declare, That if any Scottishmen, officers 
or soldiers, lately members of the said Scottish Army, and 
taken or eseaped in or since the late Fight and pursuit, shall 
be found straggling in the countries, or running away from 
the places assigned them to remain in till the pleasure of the 
Parliament, or of his Excellency the Lord General be known, 
—It will be accounted a very good and acceptable service to 
the Country and Kingdom of England, for any person or per 
sons to take and apprehend all such Scottishmen ; and to carry 
thom to any Officer having tho charge of such prisoners; or, 
‘in defect of such Officer, to the Committee or Governor of the 
next Garrison for the Parliament within the County where 
they shall be so taken; there to be secured and kept in prison, 
‘as shall be found most convenient. 

* And the said Committee, Officer, or Governor respectively, 
are desired to secure such of the said prisoners as shall be so 
apprehended and brought unto them, accordingly. And if any 
‘af the said Scottish officers or soldiers shall make any resist- 
fance, and refuse to be taken or render themselves, all such 
persons well affected to the service of the Parliament and 
Kingdom of England, may and are desired to fall upon, fight 
with, and slay such refuscra: but if the said prisoners shall 
continue and remain within the places and guards assigned 
for the keeping of them, That then no violence, wrong, nor 
injury be offered to them by any means. 

“Provided also, and special care is to be taken, That no 
Scottishman residing within this Kingdom, and not having 
been a member of the said Army, and also, That. wom tos 

























arroar duo to him. Ho loft Wifo and threo small 
but meanly provided for. Upon his death-bed, he oo 
this desire to mo, That T P 
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On the 19th June, 1649, “Widow Cowell’ is ordered to be 
paid her Husband’s Arrears by tho Committeos at Haber- 
dashers’ Hall Ono hopes sho received payment, poor 
woman! “Upon his death-bed her Husband commonded 
this desire to me.” 

In the very hours while this Letter is a-writing, Monday, 
Lith September, 1648,” Monro, now joined with the Earl of 
Tanark, presents himself at Rdinburgh: but the Whiggamore 
Raid, all the force of the West Country, 6,000 strong, is 
already there; “draws ont on the erags be-cast the Town,” 
ola Leven in the Castle ready to fire withal; and will not lot 
him enter. Tanark and Monro, after sad survey of the in- | 
accessible armed crags, bend westward, keeping well out of 
the range of Leven’s guns, —to Stirling; moot Argyle and the 
Whiggamores, make some Treaty or Armistice, and admit them 
to be the real “Committee of Estates," the Hamilton Faction 
having ended.” Here are Three Letters, Two of ane date, 
directly on the back of these occurrences. 


LETTER LXX. 


“ For the Governor of Berwick: These. 
“ Avawicx, 15th Sept, 1648. 

“Str, — Being come thus near, I thought fit to demand the 
Town of Berwick to be delivered into my hands, to the use 
of the Parliament and Kingdom of England, to whom of right 
it belongeth. 

“1 need not use any arguments to convince you of the 
jnstice hereof. The witness that God hath borne against your 
Anmy, in their Invasion of those who desired to sit in peace 
by you, doth at once manifest His dislike of the injury done 
to a Nation that meant you no harm, bat bath been all along 
desirous to keep amity and brotherly affection and agreement 
with you, 

“If you deny mo in this, we must make a scoond appeal to 


+ Commons Fournals, vi. 237. — - 


Lords, Gentlemen, 
People now in arma in the Kingdom of 


Present. 
“ [Neax Bexwiex,] 16th Septomber, | 

“My Lomps ann Guvrixmex,—Being (in prosec 
of the common Enemy) advanced, with the Army 
may command, to the borders of Seotland, I thought 
prevent any misapprehension or prejudice that 
raised thereupon, to send your Lordships these G 
Colonel Bright, Scoutmaster-General Rowe, and Mr. 
to nequaint you with the reasons thercof: concerning 
I desire your Lordships to give them eredence. I 


Pamphlets, Bright, in the end of this month, was sent | 
a ariel eter ieee Ww 
+ ‘Tharloe, 4. 100, 
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“from Berwick” apparently, to take posression of Carlisle, 
now ready to surrender to us.) ‘*Scoutmaster” is the Chief 
of the Corps of “Guides,” as soldiers now call them. As to 
Stapylton or Stapleton, we have to remark that, besides Sir 
Philip Stapleton, the noted Member for Boroughbridge, and 
one of the Eleven, who is now banished and dead, there is a 
Bryan Stapleton now Member for Aldborough; he in January 
last? was Commissioner to Seotland: but this present Stapyl- 
ton is still another. Apparently, one Robert Stapylton; a 
favorite Chaplain of Cromwell's; an Army-Preacher, a man 
of weight and eminence in that character. From his follow- 
ing in the rear of the Colonel and the Scoutmaster, instead 
of taking precedence in the Lieutenant-General's Letter, as 
an MP. would have done, we may infer that this Reverend 
Robert Stapylton is the Cromwell Messenger, —sent to speak 
a word to the Clergy in particular, 

Scoutmaster Rowe, William Rowe, appears with an onlarged 
sphere of influence, presiding over the Cromwell spy-world in 
a very diligent, expert and almost respectable manner, some 
years afterwards, in the Milton State-Papers, His counsel 
might bo nsoful with Argyle; his cxperienced eye, at any rate, 
might take a glance of the Scottish Country, with advantage 
to an invading General. 

Of the Reverend Mr, Stapylton’s proceedings on this occa 
sion we have no notice: but he will occur afterwards in these 
Letters; and two years hence, on Cromwell's second visit to 
those Northern parts, we find this recorded; “Last Lord's 
Day,” 20th September, 1650, “ Mr. Stapylton preached in the 
High Chureh” of Edinburgh, while we were mining the Cas- 
tle!—* forenoon and afternoon, before his Excellency with 
his Officers; where was a great concourse of people; many 
Scots expressing much affection at the doctrine, in their usual 
way of groons.”* In their usual way of groans, while Mr. 
Stapylton held forth: consider that!—Mr. Robert, “at 10 
o'clock at night on the Sd September," next year, writes, 





3 Cromeliiana, p. 48. 
© Comms Journals, ¥. 442 ; Whitlocke, p, 290, 
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“from the other side of Severn,” a copious despateh con 
cerning the sc ‘of Worcester,’ and then disappears from 
History. 

‘The following Letter, of the same date, was brought by the 
same Messengers for the Committee of Estates, 


LETTER LXXI, 


“ For the Right Honorable the Commitice of Estates for tha 
Kingdom of Scotland : These, 
“[Nean Wenwsox,) 16th Sept. Tess 

“Ricwr Hoxoxante,—Being upon my approach to tha 
borders of the Kingdom of Scotlaud, I thought fit to soquaint 
you of the reason thereof. 

“It is well known how injuriously the Kingdom of England 
was lately invaded hy the Army under Duke Hamilton; eon 
trary to the Covenant and [to] our leagues of amity, and 
against all the engagements of love and brotherhood between 
the two Nations, And notwithstanding the pretence of your 
Jato Declaration,® published to take with the people of this 
Kingdom, the Commons of England in Parliament Assembled 
declared the said Army so entering, Enemies to the Kingdom; 
and those of England who should adhere to them, ‘Traitors. 
And having? received command to march with a considerable 
part of their Army, to oppose so great a violation of faith and 
justice, — what a witness God, boing appealed to,* hath borne, 
upon the engagement of the two Armies, against the unright 
eousness of man, not only yourselves, but this Kingdom, yea 
and a great part of the known world will, F trust, acknowledge. 
How dangerous a thing is it to wage on unjust war; much 
more, to appeal to God the Righteous Judge therein! We 


+ Cromediliana, p. 18. 

# To be found in Rushworth ; read it not! 

8 Tho grammar requires " E having,” bot tho physlognomy of the sentence 
requires nothing, 

* on Preston Moor. 
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trust He will persuade you better by this manifest token of 
His displeasure; lest His hand be stretched out yet more 
against you, and your poor People also, if ihey>-will be 
deceived, 

“That which Iam to demand of you is, The restitution of 
the Garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle into my hands, for the 
use of the Parliament and Kingdom of England, Tf you deny 
mo herein, I must make our appeal to God; and call upon 
Him for assistance, in what way He shall direct us ;— wherein 
we are, and shall be, so far from sooking the harm of the woll- 
affected people of the Kingdom of Scotland, that we profess as 
before the Lord, That (what difference an Army, necessitated 
in a hostile way to recover the ancient rights and inheritance 
of the Kingdom under which they serve, can make) * we shall 
‘use our endeavors to the utmost that the trouble may fall upon 
the contrivers and authors of this breach, and not upon the 
poor innocent people, who have been led and compelled into 
this action, as many poor souls now prisoners to us confess, 

*We thought ourselves bound in duty thus to expostulate 
with you, and thas to profess; to the end we may bear 
our integrity out before the world, and may have comfort 
in God, whatover the event be. Desiring your answer, I 


= “Your Lordships’ humble servant, 
“Oxrver Cromwen..”* 


The troubles of Scotland are coming thick. Tho “En- 
gagers,” those that “engaged” with Hamilton, are to bo 
condemned; then, before long, come “ Resolutioners” and 
“Protesters;” and in the wreck of the Hamilton-Argyle 
discussions, and general cunctations,—all men desiring to 
gay Yes and No instend of Yea or No,— Royalism and Pres- 
byterianism alike are disastrously sinking. 

‘The Lordships here addressed as “ Committee of Estates” 


+ Means; “so far as an Army, nocemitated to vindicate its country by War, 
can inake @ discrimination.” The “ancient rights and fuberitance "ar the 
Fight to chocan one own King or No-King, and so forth. 

3 Tharloo, i, 100. - 
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Enemies of the welfare and the peace of both Kingdoms; 
for which we bless God for His goodness to you; and re. 
joice to see the power of the Kingdom of Scotland in a 
hopeful way to be invested in the hands of those who, we 
trust, are taught of God to seek His honor, and the comfort 
of His people. 

“And give us leave to say, a8 before the Lord, who knows 
the secrets of all hearts, That, as we think one especial end 
of Providence in permitting the enemies of God and Goodness 
in both Kingdoms to rise to that height, and exercise such 
tyranny over His poople, was to show the necessity of Unity 
amongst those of both Nations, so we hope and pray that the 
late glorious dispensation, in giving so happy success against 
your and our Enemies in our victories, may be the foundation 
of Union of the People of God in love and amity. Unto that 
end we shall, God assisting, to the utmost of our power en- 
deavor to perform what may be behind on our part: and when 
wo shall, through any wilfulness, fail therein, let this pro- 
fession rise up in judgment against us, as having been made 
in hypocrisy,—a severe avenger of which God hath lately 
appeared, in His most righteous witnessing against the Army 
under Duke Hamilton, invading us under specious pretences 
of piety and justice, We may humbly say, we rejoice with 
more trombling* than to dare to do such a wicked thing, 


“Upon our advance to Alnwick, we thought fit to send a 
good body of our horse to the borders of Scotland, and 
thereby a summons to the Garrison of Berwick ;? to which 
having received a dilatory answor, I desired a safe-convoy for 
Colonel Bright and the Scoutmaster-General of this Army 
to go to the Committee of Estates in Scotland; who, I hope, 
will have the opportunity to be with your Lordships before 
this come to your hands,—and, according as they are in- 
structed, will let your Lordships in some measure, as well 
8 we could in so much ignorance of your condition, know 
our affections to you. And understanding things more fully 

+ “Join trembling with your mirth” (Second Psalm) 
* Lester LXX. 


=| 


backs to enable them thercunto; and your Lo 
“opted erode tee amend elec op 

to the honest and necessary things you have p 
them for the good of both the Kingdoms: we have 
fit, out of the senso of daty to the commands laid 


God, the common Enemy will thereby the sooner 
toa submission to you: und wo thereby shall do 
us in order to the obtaining of our Garrisons ; «2 
wolves that, so soon as we shall know from you that n 
‘will yield to the things you have proposed to ti ind 
vhave our Garrisons delivered to us, we shall forthwith 
out of your Kingdom ; and in the mean time be [even] 
tender towards the Kingdom of Seotland, in the 
charge, than if we were in our own Kingdom. — 

ods bapeathterebtacte ela fase 
“Mlyanee, we shall readily yield compliance th 
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ing also to hear from you how affairs stand. ‘This being the 
‘result of a Council of War, 1 present it to you as the oxpres- 
sion of their affections and of my own; who am, my Lords, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Onrver Cromwent.” * 


Cheswick, where Oliver now has his hend-quarter, lies, as wo 
said, some three or four miles south of Berwick, on the Eng- 
lish side of Tweed. Part of his forces crossed tho River, I 
find, next day; a stray regiment had without order gone across 
the day before. — The “Laird of Greenhead,” Sir Andrew Ker, 
is known in the old Scotch Books ; still better, Major Strahan, 
who makes a figure on his own footing by and by. ‘The Anti- 
Hamilton or Whiggamore Party are all inclined to Cromwell; 
inclined, and yet averse: wishing to say “Yes and No:” if 
that were possible !— 

Tho anawer to this Letter immediately follows in Thurloa ; 
but it is not worth giving. The intricate long-winiedness of 
mere Loudons, Argyles and the like, on such subjects, at this 
time of day is not tolerable to either gods or men, “Wo, 
Loudon, Argyle and Company, aro very sensible how right- 
eously ‘God who judgeth the Earth’ has dealt with Hamil- 
ton and his followers; an intolerable, unconscionable race of 
mon, tending towards mere ruin of religion, and ‘ grievously 
oppressive” to us. We hope all things from you, respecta- 
ble Lieutenant-General, We have sent influential persons to 
onder the giving up of Berwick and Carlisle instantly; and 
hopo these Garrisons will obey thom. We rest,— Hambly 
devoted, — Argyle, Loudon and Company.” 


Influential Persons: “Friday last, the 22d September, the 
Marquis of Argyle, the Lord Eleho, Sir John Scot and others 
came as Commissioners from the Honost Party in Seotland to 
‘the Laird of Mordington’s House at Mordington, to the Lieu- 
tenant-General’s quarters, two miles within Scotland. That 
night the Marquis of Argyle sont a trumpet to Berwick? *— 
Berwick made delays, needed to send to the Earlof Lanark 


1 Thurlog, i. 101. iJ 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


“For the Right Honorable the Committos of Tstates of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, at Edinburgh : These. 
“Nonman, 21at Sopt, 1648, 

“Rianr Hoxoranre,— We perceive that thoro waa, upon 
our advance to the Borders, the last Lord's. Day, a very: dis- 
erderly carriage by some horse; who, without order, did steal 
over the ‘Tweed, and plundered somo places in the Kingdom 
of Scotland: and since, that, some stragglers have been alike 
faulty; to the wrong of the inhabitants, and to our yery great 
grief of heart. 

“T have been as diligent aa I can to find out the men that 
have done the wrong, and I am still in the discovery thereof ; 
and I trust there shall be nothing wanting on my part that 
may testify how much we abhor such things; and to the best 
of my information I cannot find the least guilt of the fact? to 
lie upon the regiments of this Army, but upon some of the 
Northern horse, who have not been under our discipline and 
government, until just that we came into these parta. 

» L have commanded those forces away back again into Eng- 
land; and I hope the exemplarity of justice will testify for us 
our great detestation of the fact? For the remaining regie 
ments, which are of our old forces, we may engage for them 
their officers will keop them from doing any such things: and 
we are confident that, saving vietual, they shall not take any- 
thing from the inhabitants; and in that also they shall be so 
far from being their own carvers, as that they shall submit to 
have provisions ordered and proportioned by the consent, and 
with the direction, of the Committees and Gentlemen of the 
Country, and not otherwise, if they® please to be assisting to 
us therein. 

“T thought fit, for the preventing of misunderstanding, to 
gre your Lordships this account; and rest, my Lords, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Oriven Cnomwent,”* 
; ch. 
: Fas tle In a Rs a AES ; 
* Tharloo, f. 109 (from the Public Records of Beodamd,\m tae Langs Pa 
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LETTER LXXYV. 


[12> the Honorable Wiltiam Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons: These.] 


“ Baawrox, 24 Ootober, 1645. 

“Sim,—I have formerly represented to the Committee at 
Derby House,* how far I have prosecuted your business in 
relation to the Commands I did receive from them. To wit: 
‘That L have sent a party of horse with a Summons to Ber- 
wick; and a Letter to the Committee of Estates, which I sup- 
posed did consist of the Earl of Lanark and his participants; 
and a Letter of kindness and affection to the Marquis of 
Argylo, and tho Well-affected Party in arms st [or about] 
Edinburgh, with erodence to Colonel Bright and Mr. William 
Rowe, Scoutmaster of the Army, To let them know upon what 
grounds and with what intentions we cams into their King- 
dom: And how that, in the mean time, the Marquis of Argyle 
and the rest at Edinburgh had sent Sir Andrew Ker, Laird 
of Greenhead, and Major Strahan to me, with a Letter, and 
papers of Instructions, expressing their good affection to the 
Kingdom of England, and disclaiming the late Engagement; 
—together with my Answer to the said Letters and papers, 
Duplicates of all which I sent to the Comittee at Derby 
Honse, and therefore forbear to trouble you with the things 
thomselves, —I think now fit to give you an account, what 
farther progress has been made in your business. 

“The two [Scotch] Armies being drawn up, the one under 
Lanark and Monro at Stirling, and the other under the Earl 
of Loven and Lioutenant-General Lesley betwixt that and 
Edinbungh ; the heads of these two Armies being upon treaties 
eoncerning their own affairs; and I having given, as I hoped, 
sufficient satisfaction concerning the justice of your cause, 
and tho cloarness of my intentions in entering that King- 
dom,— [I] did, upon Thursday, 21st September, and two 
days before, the ‘Tweed being fordable, march over Tweed at 

1 Long Letter, dated 20th September, recapitolating what is already known 


toushere, Appendix, No, 19. g 
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[who were with him]; but wo, having the advantage upon him, 
would not hear of it: so that they are submitted to your mercy, 
and are under the consideration of Sir Arthur Haselrig; who, 
1 believe, will give you a good account of them; and who hath 
already turned out the Malignant Mayor, and put an honest 
man in his room. 

“T have also received an Order for Carlisle; and have sent 
Colonel Bright, with horse and foot to reeeive it; Sir Andrew 
Ker and Colonel Scot being gono with him to require observ- 
anoe of the Order; there having been a Treaty and an agree- 
ment betwixt the two parties in Scotland, To disband all forces, 
except fifteen hundred horse and foot under the Earl of Leven, 
which are to be kept to see all remaining forees disbanded. 

“Having some other things to desire from the Committee of 
Estatos at Edinburgh for your service, I am myself going thith- 
erward this day ; and so soon as I shall be able to give you a 
farther account thereof, I shall do it. In the mean time, L 
make it my desire that the Garrison of Berwick (into which 
T have placed a regiment of foot, which shall be attended also 
by a regiment of horse) may be provided for; and that Sir 
Arthur Haselrig may receive commands to supply it with guns 
and ammunition from Neweastle; and be otherwise enabled by 
you to furnish this Garrison with all other necessaries, accord- 
ing as a place of that importance will require. Desiring that 
these mercies may beget trust and thankfulness to God the only 
author of them, and an improvement of them to His glory and 
the good of this poor Kingdom, I rest, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Outer OroMWELIA” 


LETTER LXXVI 


Forrows here a small Note, enclosing a duplicate of the 
above Letter, for Fuirfax; written chiefly to enforce the 
request az to Haselrig and Berwick, —“Hasleridge” and 

Phat ot anemia ery aioonenie | Comes 








“May rr PLease roux Excxiienc’ 
late Commissions, with your directions 


i 


posed; which I hope I shall pursue to you 
*Thaving sent an account to the H 

bold (being straitened in time) to present yo 

thereof, which I trust will give you 


Scotland and us here; better than some 
bog of your Excellency to write to Sir A. 
of Berwick; he having at Newoastle all 
the Garrison [here], which is left destitute of 
lost if this be not [done]. I beg of your 
sion to be speeded to him. T have no more at 
Tes Lo 
ear iey “Your most humble servant, 


In these weeks, once more, there is an intensely in 
‘Treaty going on in the Isle of Wight; a 
with the King; solemn 
hand, Majesty with due Assistants on the Serena 
debating and negotiating day after day, for forty 4 
longer, in the Town of Newport there.’ Tho last 


3 Since 16th 
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Preebyterian Royalism in this world. Not yet the last hope 
of his Majesty ; who still, after all the sanguinary ruin of this 
year, feels himself a tower of strength; inexpugnable in his 
divine right, which no sane man can question; settlement of 
the Nation impossible without him. Happily, at any rate, it is 
the last of the Treaties with Charles Stuart,—for History 
bogins to be weary of them, Treaty which came to nothing, 
as all the others had done, Which indeed could come only to 
nothing; his Majesty not having the smallest design to abide 
by it; his Majesty eagerly consulting about “eacape” all the 
while, — escape to Ormond who is now in Ireland again, escapo 
some-whither, any-whither;— and considering the Treaty 
mainly as a piece of Dramaturgy, which must be handsomely 
dono in the interim, and leave a good impression on the Pub- 
lie Such is the Treaty of Forty Days; a mere torpor on the 
page of History; which the reader shall conceive for himself 
ad libitum. The Army, from head-quarters at St. Albans, re- 
gords him and it with a sternly watchful eye; not participat- 
ing in the hopes of Presbyterian Royalism at all; — and there 
begin to be Army Couneils held again. 

As for Cromwell, he is gone forward to Edinburgh; reaches 
Seaton, the Earl of Winton’s House, which is tho hend-quarters 
of the horse, a few miles east of Edinburgh, on Tuesday even- 
ing. Next day, Wednesday, 4th October, 1648, come certain 
Dignitaries of the Argyle or Whiggamore Party, and escort 
him honorably into Edinburgh; “to the Earl of Murric’s 
House in the Cannigate [s0, in good Edinburgh Scotch, do the 
old Pamphlets spell it); where a strong guard,” an English 
Guard, “is appointed to keep constant watch at the Gate;” 
and all manner of Earls and persons of Whiggamoro quality 
come to visit the Lieutenant-Goneral; and oven certain Clergy 
came, who have a leaning that way.*— The Earl of Moray's 


2 His own Lotters (in Wagataff's Vindication of the Royat Martyr, in Caxto's 
Ormond, ts.) | s00 Godwin, i. 608-823. 

2 Tran Account of the groat Expressions of Lore from the Noblemea, &e. 
of Scotland unto Tieatenant-Goneral Cromwell and his Officers; In = Letter 
toa Frinad (London, 1648; King's Parnphlote, amnnil 4t0, no. 892, § 26, cntad 
with the poo 23d October) : Abridged in Rushworth, vil. 129%, 
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vented the loss of those considerable Towns, without breach 
of the Treaty, by laying forces near unto them; yet such was 
the tenderness of the Parliament of England not to give the 
least suspicion of a breach with the Kingdom of Scotland, 
that they did forbear to do anything therein. And it is not 
unknown to your Lordships, when the Malignants had gotten 
the power of your Kingdom, how they protected and employed 
our English Malignants, though demanded by our Parliament; 
and possessed themselves of those Towns ;—and with what 
violence and unheard-of cruelties they raised an Army, and 
began a War, and invaded the Kingdom of England; and 
endeavored, to the uttermost of their power, to engago both 
Kingdoms in a perpetual Quarrel, and what blood they have 
spilt in our Kingdom, and what great loss and prejudice was 
brought upon our Nation, even to the endangering the total 
rain thereof. 

* And although God did, by a most mighty and strong hand, 
and that in n wonderful manner, destroy their designs; yet 
it is apparent that the same illaffected spirit still remains; 
and that divera Persons of great quality and power, who wore 
either the Contrivers, Actors, or Abettors of the lute unjust 
War made upon the Kingdom of England, are now in Scote 
land; who undoubtedly do watch for all advantages and 
opportunities to raise dissensions and divisions betwoen the 
Nations. 


“Now forasmuch as I am commanded, To prosecute the 
remaining part of the Army that invaded the Kingdom of 
England, wheresoover it should go, to prevent the like mis- 
eries: And considering that divers of that Army are retired 
into Scotland, and that some of the heads of those Malignants 
were raising new forces in Scotland to carry on the same do- 
sign; and that they will certainly be ready to do the like upon 
all occasions of advantage: And forasmuch as the Kingdom of 
England hath lately received so great damage by the failing 
of the Kingdom of Scotland in not suppressing Malignants 
and Tneendiaries ns they ought to have done; and in suffering 
Persons to be put in places of great trast in the Kinggom, no 


| 
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by their interest in the Parliament and the Countries, brought 
the Kingdom of Scotland so far as they could, by an unjust 
Engagement, to invade and make War upon their Brethren of 
England : 

“(Therefore,] my Lords, I hold myself obliged, in prose 
cution of my Duty and Instructions, to demand, That your 
Lordships will give assurance in the name of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, that you will not admit or suffer any that have been 
active in, or consenting to, the said Engugement against Eng- 
land, or have Intely been in arms at Stirling or elsewhere in 
the maintenance of that Engagement, to be employed in any 
public Place or Trast whatsoever. And this is the least secu- 
rity Lean demand. I havo recoived an Order from both Houses 
of the Parliament of England,’ which F hold fit to commu 
nicate to your Lordships ; whereby you will understand the 
readiness of the Kingdom of England to assist you who were 
dissenters from that Invasion; and I doubt not but your Lord- 
ships will be as ready to give such farthor satisfaction as they 
in their wisdoms shall find cause to desire. 

“Your Lordships’ most humble servant, 
“Ourver Cnosewnnt.** 


This was presented on Thursday to tho Dignitaries sitting 
in the Laigh Varliament-House in the City of Edi 
During which same day came “the Lord Provost to pay his 
respects" at Moray House; came “old Sir William Dick,” an 
old Provost nearly ruined by his well-affected Loans of Money 
in these Wars, “and mare an oration in name of the rests’ 
—came many persons, and quality carriages, making Moray 
House a busy place that day; “of which I hope a good fruit 
will appear.” 

London Cuncellarins and Company, from the Laigh Parline 
ment-House, respond with the auplest assent next day :* amd 

1 Votes of September 23th; Commons Journals, vi. 37: ‘received the day 
we entored Edinburgh " (Rashworth, ubi supra). 

? Ring's Pamphilots, emall 41, uo. 992, § 19: Printed by order of Puztio 


ment. 
* King’s Pamphlets, amall 4to, uo. 392, § 19 
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on the morrow, Saturday, all business being adjusted, and 
Lambert left with two horsoregiments to protect the Laigh 
Parliament-Honse from Lanarks and Malignants,— “when we 
were about to come away, several coaches were sent to bring 
up the Lieutonant-General, tho Earl of Leven” Governor of 
the Castle and Seotch Commander-in-Chief, “with Sir Arthur 
Haselrig and the reat of the Officers, to Edinburgh Castle; 
where was provided a very eumptuous Banquet,” old Leven 
doing the honors, “my Lord Marquis of Argyle and divers 
other Lords being present to grace tho entertainment. At our 
departure, many pieces of ordnance and a volley of small shot 
was given us from the Castle; and some Lords conroying us 
out of the City, we there parted.” The Lord Provost had 
defrayed us, all the while, im the handsomest manner. We 
proceeded to Dalhousie, the Seat of the Ramsays, near Dal- 
keith ; on the road towards Carlisle and home, —by Selkirk 
and Hawick, Leonclude. Hore we stay till Monday morning, 
and leave orders, and write Letters. 


LETTER LXXVIIL 
A rnrvarr Note in behalf of “this Bearer, Golonel Robert 
Montgomery,” now hastening up to Town; with whom woe 
shall make some farther acquaintance, in another quarter, by 
and by. Donbtloss the reqaest was complied with. 


“ For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Honorable House of Commons: These, 
Darmovarn, 8th October, 1648. 
*Sim,— Upon the desire of divers, Noblemen and others of 
the Kingdom of Scotland, I aim bold to become a suitor to you 
onthe behalf of this Gentleman, the Bearor, Colonel Robert 
Montgomery; son-in-law? to the Earl of Eglinton. Whose 
faithfulness to you in the lute troubles may render him worthy 


* Mistake of the Licntenant-General's for “ son ;""—“ youngest aon,” say 
the Pecrage Books. 


ies _— 
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of a far greater favor than I shall, at this time, desire for him: 
for I can assure you, that there is not a Gentleman of that 
Kingdom that appeared more active against the Inte Invaders 
of England than himself. 

“Sir, it's desired that you would please to grant him an 
Order for two thousand of the common Prisoners that were 
of Duke Hamilton's Army, You will have very good security 
that they shall not for the future trouble you: he will ease 
you of the charge of keeping them, as speedily as any other 
way you can dispose of thom; besides their being in a friend's 
hands, so a8 there need be no fear of their being ever em- 
ployed against you. 

“Sir, what favor you shall please to afford the Gentleman 
will very much oblige many of your friends of the Scottish 
Nation ; and particularly 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Onver Onomwent”* 


LETTER LXXIX. 


‘Tne next, of Monday, is on public business; deliberabaly 
looking before and after, 


* To the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Honorable House of Commons: These. 
" Datuousmm, 9th October, 1648. - 
“Sre,—In my last, wherein I gave you an account of my 
despatch of Colonel Bright to Carlisle, after the rendition of 
Berwick, I acquainted you with my intentions to go to the 
head-quarters of my horse at the Karl of Winton’s, within six 
miles of Edinburgh; that from thence I might represent to 
the Committee of Estates what I had farther to desire in your 
behalf. 
“Tho noxt day after I came thither, I received an invitation 
from the Committee of Estates to come to Edinburgh) they 
4 Tanner MSS. {in Cary, {L 39). 
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seniing to me the Lord Kirkeudbright and Major-General 
Holborn for that purpose; with whom I went the same day, 
being Wednorlay, dth of this instant October. We fell into 
consideration, What was fit farther to insist upon. And being 
sensible that the late Agreement between the Committes of 
Estates and the Karls of Crawford, Glencairn, and Lanark, 
did not sufficiently answer my instructions, which were, To 
disenabls them from being iu power to raise new troubles to 
England: — therefore I held it my duty, Not to be satisfied 
with the mere disbanding of them; but considering their 
power and interest, I thought it necessary to demand con- 
cérning them and all their abettors, according to the contents 
of the Paper? here enclosed. 

“ Wherein, —having received that very day your Votes for 
giving farther assistance [to the Well-affected in Seotland), 
Tdid in the close thereof acquaint them with the same; re- 
serving such farther satisfaction to be given by the Kingdom 
of Seotland, as the Parliament of England should in their 
wisdom see cause to desire. The Committee of Estates (had) 
sent the Earl of Cassilis, Lord Warriston, and two Gentlemen 
moro to me, To receive what I had to offer unto them ;— 
which upon Thursday I delivered. Upon Friday I received 
by the said persons this enclosed Answer,’ which is the 
Original itself. 

“Having proceeded thus far as a Soldior, and I trust, by 
the blessing of God, not to your disservice; and having laid 
the business before you, I pray God direct you to do farther 
as may be for His glory, the good of the Nation wherewith 
you are intrusted, and the comfort and encouragement of tho 
Saints of God in both Kingdoms and all the World over. I 
do think the affairs of Scotland are in a thriving posture, as 
to the interest of honest men: and [Scotland is) like to be 
better neighbor to you now than when the great pretenders 
to the Covenant and Religion and Treativs,—I mean Duke 
Hamilton, the Earls of Lauderdale, Traquair, Carnegy, and 
their confederates, —had the power in their hands, I dare 
[be bold to] say that that Party, with their pretences, had not 
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only, through the treachery of some in England (who havo 
eanse to blush), endangered the whole State and Kingdom of 
EBugland; but also Chad] brought Scotland into such  com- 
dition, as that no honest man who had the fear of God, or — 
conscience of Religion, [and] the just ends of the Covenant 
and Treaties, could have @ being in that Kingdom, But God, 
who is not to be mocked or deceived, and is very jealous when 
His Name and Religion are made uso of to carry on impious 
designs, hath taken vengeanee of such profanity,—even to 
astonishment and admiration. And I wish from the bottom 
of my heart, ib may cause all to tremble and repent, who hare 
practised the like, to tho blasphemy of His Name, and the 
destruction of His People; so as they may never presume to 
do the like again! And I think it is not unseasonable for 
me to take the humble boldness to say thus much at this 
time. 

“All the Enemy's Forces in Scotland are now disbanded. 
The Committee of Estates have declared against all of tha’ 
Party's sitting in Parliament.t Good Elections are [already] 
made in divers places ; of such as dissented from and opposed 
the late wicked Engagement: and they are now raising a foree 
of about 4,000 Horse and Foot ;—which until they can oom- 
plete, they have desired me to leave them two Regiments of 
Horse and two Troops of Dragoons. Which aocordingly I 
have resolved, conceiving I had warrant by your late Votes 
so to do; and havo loft Major-General Lambert to command 
them. 

“Thave received, and so have the Officers with mo, many 
honors and civilities from the Committee of Estates, the City 
of Edinburgh, and Ministers; with a noble entertainment;— 
which we may not own as done to us, but as [done to) your 
servants, Iam now marching towards Carlisle; and I shall 
give you such farther accounts of your affairs as there shall 
be vecasion. I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 
“Orrver CROMWELIAY® 


1 The Scoteh Parliament, which ix now gutting itself elected. 
4 King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, no. 399, § 19; ako Commens Jearsals, vi. 54 
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Cromwell, at Carlisle on the 14th, bas reocived delivery of 
the Castle thore, for which good news let the Mossenger have 
£100. Leaving all in tolerable order in those regions, tho 
Lieutenant-General hastens into Yorkshire to Pontefract or 
Pomfret Castle;* a strong place which had been surprised in 
the beginning of the year, and is stubbornly defended ; —sur- 
render being a very serions matter now; the War itself being 
contrary to Law and Treaty, und as good as Treason, think 
some. 


LETTERS LXXX-LXXXVL 


‘Tre Governor of Pontefract Castle is one Morris, once the 
Earl of Strafford’s servant ; a desperate man this is the Lieu- 
tenant-General’s summons to him, 


LETTER LXXx. 


“ For the Governor of Pontefract Castle, 
* [Powvernacr,} 0th November, 1648. 
“Sm, — Being como hither for the reduction of this placs, 
T thought fit to summon you to deliver your Garrison to me, 
for the use of the Parliament. Those gentlemen and soldiers 
with you may lave better terms than if you should hold it to 
extremity. I expoct your answer this day, and rest, 
“Your servant, 
“Otrver Cromwenn” * 


Governor Morris stiffiy refuses; holds ont yet a good while, 
—tnd nt last loses his head at York assizes by the business. 
Royalism is getting desperate; has taken to highway robbery ; 
is assassinating, and extensively attempting to assassinate." 


1 Commons Journals, 20th Octabur, 1648. 


3 Appendix, No. 14. 
3 Newspapers (Orommuliana, p. 48); Rashworth, vi. 1936. 
* State Tricks. * Roshworth, viii 1279 &c, 1918, 
ae 


a 
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‘Two weeks ago, Sunday, 29th October, a Party sallied from 
this very Castle of Pontefract ; rode into Doncaster in digguine, 
‘and there, about five in the afternoon, getting into Colonel 
Rainsborough’s lodging, stabbed him dead:—murder, or a 
very questionable kind of homicide! 


LETTER LXXXL 


As to Pontefract and Governor Morris, here are some porti- 
nent suggestions, “ propositions,” the old Pamphlet calls them, 
sent “ina Letter from Lieutenant-General Cromwell and hig 
Officers ;” which arc “road in the House,” and straightway 
acted upon, to a certain axtent:—had they been acted upon 
in full, that business might have ended sooner. 


“For the Right Honorable the Committee of Lords and Commons 
sitting at Derby House: These present. 
“ Rxorrisouer, xmAn 
‘15th November, 164%. 

“My Lonps ayn Gewtixmex,— So soon as T came into 
these parts, I mot with an carnest desire from the Committee 
of this County to take upon me the charge here, for the redu- 
cing of the Garrisonof Pontefract. I recaived also commands: 
from my Lord General to the same effect. —I have had sight 
of a Letter to the House of Commons; wherein things are 80 
represented, as if the Siege were at such a pass that the prize 
were already gained. In consideration whereof, I thought fit 
to let you know what the true state of this Garrison is; as 
also the condition of the country, that so you may not think 
demands for such things as would be necessary unreason~ 
ablo. 

“My Lords, the Castle hath been victualled with two hun- 
dred and twenty or forty fat cattle, within these three weeks ; 
and they have also gotten in, as I am credibly informed, salt 
enough for them and more. So that I apprehend they are 
vietualled fora twelvemonth. Tho men within are resolved 
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to endure to the utmost extremity; expecting no mercy, as 
indeed they deserve none. ‘The place ig very well known to 
be one of the strongest inland Garrisons in the Kingdom ; well 
watered ; situated upon a rock in every part of it, and there- 
fore difficult to mine, Tho walls very thick and high, with 
strong towers; and if battered, very difficult of access, by 
reason of the depth and steepness of the graft. Tho County 
is exceedingly impoverished; not able to bear free-quarter; 
nor well able to furnish provisions, if wo had moneys. The 
work is like to be long, if materials be not furnished answor- 
able. I therefore think it my duty to represent unto you as 
followeth: viz. — 

“That monoys be provided for Three complete regiments of 
Foot, and Two of Horse;—[and indsed] that money be pro- 
vided for all contingencies which are in view, too many to enu- 
aerate. That Five Hundred Barrels of powder, [and] Six good 
Battering-guns, with Three Hundred shot to each Gun, be 
spoodily sont down to Hull:—we desire none may be sent 
less than demicannons. We desire also some match and 
bullet. And if it may be, we should be glad that two or 
three of the biggest Mortar-pieces with shells may likewise 
be sont. 

“And although the desires of such proportions may seem 
costly, yet I hope you will judge it good thrift; especially if 
you consider that this place hath cost the Kingdom eome hun- 
dred thousands of pounds already. And for aught I know, it 
may cost you one more, if it be trifled withal ; besides the dis- 
honor of it, and what other danger may be emergent, by its 
being insuch hands. It’s true, here aro some two or three 
great guns in Hull, and hereabouts; but they are unservice- 
able: and your Garrisons in Yorkshire are very much unsup- 
plied at this time. 


“T have not as yet drawn any of our Foot to this place; only 
Tmake use of Colonel Fairfax’s and Colonel Malevrier’s Foot 
rogiments; and keep the reat of the guards with the Horse ;— 
purposing to bring on some of our Foot tomorrow. The rest 
—these parts being not well able to bear them — are a little 
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dispersed in Lincoln and Nottingham Shires, for gome re- 
freshment; which after so much duty they need, and a tittle 
expect. 

And indecd I would not satisfy myself nor my duty to you 
and them, To put the poor men, at this season of the year, to 
lie in the field : before we be furnished with shoes, stockings 
and clothes, for them to cover their nakedness, — which we 
hear are in preparation, and would? be speeded :—and until 
we have deal-beards to make them courtsof-guard, and tools 
to cast up works to séeure them. 

“These things I have humbly represented to you; and wait- 
ing for your resolution and command, I rest, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Oven Crosewern.** 


Due Orders of the House in consequence, dated 
18th November, can be read in the same old Pamphlet ;#— 
most prompt Orders, giving if not “Five Hundred Barrels of 
powder,” yet “Two Hundred and Fifty ;” a middle term, or 
compliance halfway, which perhaps is as much as one could 
expect! Pontefract did not surrender till the end of March 
next, 

Meanwhile, the Royal Troaty in Newport comes to ao good 
issue, and the Forty Days are now done; the Parliament ty 
small and smaller instalments prolongs it, still hoping beyond 
hope for a good issue. ‘Tho Army, sternly watchful of it from 
‘St Albans, is presenting 2 Remonstrance, That a good issue 
Ties not in it; that a good issue must be sought elsewhere than 
in # By bringing Delinquents to justice; and the Omrmyr 
Detrxqresxt, who has again involved this Nation in blood! 
To which doctrine, vurions petitioning Counties and Partion, 
and a definite minority in Parliament and England generally, 
testify their stern adherence, at all risks and hazards whatso- 
ever. 


2 Od for “should.” 





"end Marct * (Comme Format, 178). 
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LETTER LXXXIL 


Jexxen Member for Oricklade, and Ashe Member for West- 
bury; these two, sitting I think in the Delinquents’ Commit- 
tee at Goldsmiths’ Hall,—seem inclined for a milder course. 
Wherein the Lieutenant-General does by no means agree with 
the said Jonner and Ashe; having had a somewhat closer 
experionce of the matter than thoy! 

“Colonel Owen” is a Welsh Delinquent ; T find he is a Sir 
John Owen,—the same Sir John who seized my Lora Arch. 
bishop’s Castle of Conway, in that violent mannor long since." 
A violent man, now got into trouble cnough; of whom thero 
arises life-and-death question by and by. “The Governor of 
Nottingham” is Colonel Hutchinson, whom we know. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale we also know,—and “presume you 
have heard what is become of hin?” Sir Marmaduke, it was 
rigorously voted on-the 6th of this month, is one of the “Seven 
that shall be excepted from pardon; ” whom the King himself, 
if ho bargain with us, shall never forgive.” He escaped aftor 
wards from Nottingham Castle, by industry of his own. 


“To the Honorable my honored Friends Robert Jenner and 
John Ashe, Hsquires [at London]: These, 
“ Kxorrmouer, xean Porrerract, 
20th November, 1648. 

“GentiemEN, —I received an Order from the Governor of 
Nottingham, directed to him from you, To bring up Colonel 
Owen, or take bail for his coming up to make his composition, 
he having made an humble Petition to the Parliament for the 
same. 

“If I be not mistaken, the House of Commons did yote all 
those [persons] Traitors that did adhoro to, or bring in, the 
Scots in their late Invading of this Kingdom under Duke 
Hamilton. And not without very clear justice; this being 
amore prodigious Treason than any that had beon perfected 
before; bocause the former quarrel was that Englishmen might 

2 Antea, p. 274. © Commons Journals, vi, 70. 


| 
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rule over one another; this to vassalize us to a foreign Nation. 
And thoir fault who have appexred in this Summer's business 
is certainly double to theirs who were in the first, becanse 
it is the repetition of the same offence against all the wit- 
nesses that God has borne,' by making and abetting a Second 
War. 

“And if this be their justice,* and upon so good grounds, T 
wonder how it comes to pass that so eminent actors should so 
easily be received to compound. You will pardon me if I tell 
you how contrary this is to some of your judgments at the ren. 
dition of Oxford: though we had the Town in consideration,* 
and [our] blood saved to boot; yet Two Years perhaps was 
thought too little to expiate their offence, But now, when 
you have such men in your hands, and it will cost yon nothing 
to do justice; now after all this trouble and the hazard of 
a Second War, —for a little mora money * all offences shall be 

pardoned ! 

eis Gentleman was taken with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
in their fight together :—1 presume you have heard what is 
become of Aim. Let me remember you, that out of the [same] 
Garrison was fetched not long since (I believe while we were 
in heat of action) Colonel Humphrey Mathews, than whom 
this Cause we have fought for has not had a more 
‘enemy ;—and he not guilty only of being an enemy, but he 


3 From Namby downwards, God, in the battlo-whirlwind, ecomed to speak 
and witness vory audibly. 

* Honse of Commony's. * Town as some recomperiss, 

4 Sontence unintelligible to the carclow reader, 4o hasty ie ff, and over 
crowded with menning in the original. “Give mo leare to tell you that, Hf ik 
‘wero contrary to tome of your judgments, that at tho rendition of Oxford, 
though we had the Town in consideration, and Mood saved to boot; yak Dee 
Years perhaps,” &c.—~ Oxford was surrendered 20th-24th June, 1646 (auton, 
725s); the Malignants cound there weee to have a composition, not sit: 
fag Two Years’ revetine for estates of inheritance (Rashworth, vi. 
which the victorious Presbyterian Party, beltke Jenner and ‘Asta ammeng the 
rest, tod exclaimed agains na too lenient a procedure. Very difforant now, 
when the sow Malignants, though a doubly eriminal set, are bone of thels own 
boue! 


* Goldsmiths’ Hall fas » trae feeling for Money; a dimmer one for 
toe, it eoomat 
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apostatized from your Canso and Quarrel; having been a Colo- 
nel, if not more, under you, and [then] the desperatest pro- 
moter of the Welsh Rebellion amongst them all! And how 
near you were brought to ruin thereby, all men that know 
anything can tell ;* and this man was taken away by composi- 
tion, by what ordor I know not. 

“Gentlemen, though my sense does appear more severe than 
perhaps you would have it, yet give me leave to tell you T find 
® sense among the Officers concerning such things as [the 
treatment of] those men, to amazement ;— which truly is not 
80 much to see their blood made so cheap, a8 to see such mani- 
fest witnessings of God, so terrible and so just, no more 
reverenced, 

“Thave directed the Governor to acquaint the Lord-General 
herewith; and rest, Gentlemen, 

* Your most obedient servant 
[Ourvex Oxoxweur).”* 


Here is a sour morsel for Jenner and Ashe; different from 
what they were expecting! It is to be hoped they will digest 
this piece of admonition, and come forth on the morrow two 
sadder and two wiser mon. For Colonel Owen, at all evonts, 
there is clearly no outlook, at present, but sitting reflective in 
the strong-room of Nottingham Castle, whither his bad Genius 
has led him. May escapo beheading on this occasion; but 
very narrowly. He “was taken with Sir Marmaduke in their 
flight together: ” one of the confused Welshmen discomfited 
in June and July last, who had fled to join Hamilton, and be 
worse discomfited a second time, The House some days ago 
had voted that “Sir John Owen,” our “Colonel Owen,” should 
get off with “banishment; likewise that Lord Capel, the 
Earl of Holland, and other capital Delinquents should be 
banished; ” and even that Jamos Earl of Cambridge (James 
Duke of Hamilton) should be “jined £100,000,” Such votes 
are not unlikely to produce “a sense amongst the Officers,” 
who had to grapple with these mon, as with devouring dragons 

2 Witness Chepstow, Se. Pombroke:—~ “this man” ie Mathows. 
¥ Sloano MSS. 1819, fol. 94. 


le — 
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Jatoly, life to life. Such votes —will need to be rescinded.* 
Such, and some others! For indeed the Presbyterian Party 


has rallied in the House during the late high blaze of Royal 


ism; and got a Treaty set on foot as we saw, and even got the 
Eleven brought back again. — 

Jenner and Ashe are old stagers, having entered Parliament 
at the beginning. They are frequontly seen in public busi- 
ness; assiduous subaltorns, “Ashe sat afterwards in Oliver’s 
Parliaments.* Of this Ashe I will remember another thing: 
once, some years ago, when the Honse was about 
some Monthly-fast Preacher, Ashe said pertinontly, “ What is 
the use of thanking a Preacher who spoke so low that nobody 
could hear him?” * 

Colonel Humphrey Mathews, we are glad to discover,* was 
one of the persons taken in Pembroke Castle by Oliver himself 
in July last: brought along with him, on the mareh towards 
Proston, and left, as the other Welsh Prisoners were, at Not- 
tingham ; — out of which most just durance some pragmatical 
official, Ashe, Jenner, or another, “by what order I know not,” 
has seen good to deliver him; him, “the desperatest promoter 
of the Welsh Rebellion amongst them all.” Such is red-tape 
even in a Heroic Puritanio Age! No wonder “tho Officers 
have a sense of it,” amounting even “to amazement.” Our 
blood that we haye shed in the Quarrel, this you shall account 
a8 nothing, since you so please; but these “ manifest witness. 
ings of God, so terrible and so just,” —are thoy not witnors- 
ings of God; are they mere sports of chance? Ye wreteled 
infidel rod-tape mortals, what will or can become of you? By 
and by, if thix course hold, it will appear that “you a no 
Parliament ;” that you are a nameless unbelieving rabble, with 
the mere title of Parliament, who must go about your business 
else-whither, with soldiers’ pikes in your rearward {— 

‘This Lieutenant-General is not without temper, says Mr. 
Maidston: “temper exceeding fiery, as I have known ; yet the 

* Pamed, 10th November, 1648 (Convnons Journals, vi. 3); repealod, 13% 
Deceenber (with a Declaration ; Somers Tracts, v. 167 

4 Parliamentary History, xxi. 3. 

4 Cromuwnlliama, pp. 02, 42 
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flame of it kopt down for most part, or soon allayed ;—and. 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distress, even to 
an effeminate measure. Though God had made him a hoart 
wherein was left little room for any fear but what wax due to 
God Himself, yet did he exceed in tenderness towards suf- 
ferers,” ?— yes, and in rigor against infidel quacks and god- 
less detestable persons, which ts the opposite phasis of that, 
he was by no means wanting! 


LETTER LXXXMI. 


“Axx the Regiments here have petitioned my Lord General 
against the Treaty [at Newport}, and for Justice and a Settle 
ment of the Kingdom. They desired tho Lieutenant-encral 
to recommend their Petition; which he bath done in the Let 
ter following ;'""— which is of the same date, and goes in the 
same bog with that to Jenner and Ashe, just given, 


« For his Excellency the Lord General Fuifier [at St. Albans : 
These}. 


“ Kxortinquny, 20th Novomber, 1648, 

“My Lonp, —I find in the Officers of the Regiments a very 
great sense of the sufferings of this poor Kingdom; and in 
them all a very great zeal to have impartial Justice done upon 
Offenders. And I must confess, I do in all, from my honrt, 
concur with them; and I verily think and am persuaded they 
are things which God puts into our hearts. 

“Ishall not need to offer anything to your Excellency: 1 
know, God teaches you; and that He hath manifested His 
presence 80 to you as that you will give glory to Him in the 
eyes of all the world. [I held it my duty, having received 
these Petitions and Letters, and being [20] desired by the 
framers thereof, —to present them to you. The good Lord 


4% Maidstow’s Later to Winthrop (Thurlos, 1766), 
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work His will upon your heart, enabling you to it; and the 
presence of Almighty God go along with you! Thus prays, 
“Your most humble and faithful servant, 

“Onrven Chomwente" * 


This same day, Monday, 20th November, 1648, the Army 
from St. Albans, by Colonel Ewer and a Deputation, presents 
its humble unanimous “Remonstrance” to the House; craving 
that the same be taken “into speedy and serious considers- 
tion.”* It is indeed a most serious Document; tending to the 
droad Unknown! Whereupon ensue “high debates," Whether 
we shall take it into consideration? Debates to ba rasumed 
this day week. The Army, before this day woek, moves up 
to Windsor; will soc a little what consideration there is, Now- 
port ‘Treaty is just expiring; Presbyterian Royalism, on the 
brink of desperate erisis, adds still two days of life to it 





LETTER LXXXIV. 


Tire Army came to Windsor on Saturday the 20th; om which 
same day Oliver, from Knottingloy, is writing a 
Lettar, the last of the series, to Hammond in the Isle of Wight, 
who seems to be in much strait about “that Person ” and futile 
‘Treaty, now under his keeping thore, 


First, however, read this Note, of like date, on a local mat 
ter: one of many Notes which a vigilant Lieutenant-General, 
be where he may, has to importune the Governing Powers 
with. Hall Garrison and Governor Overton, like most garte 
sons and persons, are short of pay. Grocers’ Hall, Haber 
dashers’ Hall, or some section of the Finance Department, 
ought absolutely to take thought of it. 


2 Reshworth, vii, 1899. 
9 Commons Journals, vi. 81; Remoustrance Iteelf in Rushworth, vil. 1830, 
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“Sor my noble Friend Thomas St. Nicholas, Esquire [ These, 
at London}, 


“ Kxorrixaier, 25th November, 1648, 


“Sim, —T1 suppose it’s not unknown to you how much the 
Country is in arrear to the Garrison of Hull;—as likewise 
how probable it is that the Garrisan will broak, unless some 
speedy course be taken to get them money ; the soldiers at the 
present being ready to mutiny, as not having money to buy 
them bread; ond without money the atubborn Townspeople 
will not trust them for the worth of a penny. 

“Sir, I must beg of you that, as you tender the good of the 
Oountry, so far as the security of that Garrison is motioned, 
you would give your assistance to the helping of them to their 
money which the Country owes them. ‘The Governor will 
apply himself to you, either in person or by letter. I pray 
you do for him herein as in a business of yery high conse- 
quence. Iam the more earnest with you, as haying a very 
deep sense how dangerous the event may be, of their being 
neglected in the matter of their pay. I rest upon your favor 
herein ; —and subscribe myself, Sir, 

© Your very humble servant, 
“ Ourvex CromweLt.!* 


Hull Garrison does not “break :” doubtless St. Nicholas, a 
chief Clerk, of weight in his department, did what be could. 
A Kentish man this St. Nicholas, if any one could be sup- 
posed to care what ho was; came to be Recorder of Canter 
bury, and even refractory Member for Canterbury ;* has his 
seat, for the present, in the Grocers'-Hall region, among the 
budgets or * bottomless bags,” as Independency Walker calls 
them, And now for the remarkable Letter contemporaneous 
with this: — 


1 Kimber's (anonymous) Life of Crommell (4th edition, London, 1741), 
p92: Not given fh the lat edition ; no notice whence, 

© Whitlocke, Soptember, 1656 (4 edition, p. 642); Parliamentary History, 
xxi. 6; and Commons Journals, vii, 660, 730, 
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LETTER LXXXV. 


“ To Colonel Robert Hammond: These, 
“ [Ryorrimoiuy, weak Poxrermacn,) 
‘20th Nowosriber, 1648, 

“Dear Roni, —No man rejoiceth more to see @ line from 
thee than myself. I know thou hast long been under trial 
‘Thou shalt be no loser by it. All [things] must work for the 
best. 

“Thon desirest to hear of my experiences. I can tell thee: 
I am such a one as thou didst formerly know, having a body 
of sin and death ; but I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord there is no condemnation, though much infirmity ; and 
I wait for the redemption. And in this poor condition I 
obtain merey, and sweet consolation through the Spirit. Amd 
find abundant cause every day to exalt the Lord, and abass 
flesh, —and herein * I have some exercise. 

“As to outward dispensations, if we may so call them: we 
have not been without our share of beholding somo remarkable 
providences, and appearances of the Lord. His presence hath 
bwen amongst us, and by the light of His countenance we have 
prevailed? We are sure, the good-will of Him who dwelt in 
the Bush has shined upon ua; and we can humbly say, We 
know in whom we have believed; who can and will perfect 
what remaineth, and us also in doing what is well-pleasing im 
His eyesight, 


“J find some trouble in your spirit; oceasioned first, nob 
only by the continuance of your sad and heavy burden, as you 
call it, but [also] by the dissatisfaction you take at the ways 
of some good men whom you love with your heart, who 
through this principle, That it is lawful for a lesser part, if im 
the right, to force [a numerical majority] &c. 

“To the first: Call not your burdon ead or heavy. If your 
Father laid it upon you, He intended neither. He is the 
Fathor of lights, from whom comes every good and perfece 


4 “and in the lator reapect ak ona." # At Preaton, he 
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gift; who of His own will begot us, and bade us count it all 
joy when such things befall us; they being for the exercise of 
faith and patience, whereby in the end we shall be maile perfect 
@ames i). 

“Dear Robin, our fleshly reasonings exumaro us. Those 
make us say, ‘leary,’ ‘sad,’ ‘pleasant’ *easy? Was there 
not a little of this when Robert Hammond, through dissatix- 
faction too, desired retirement from the Army, and thought 
of quiet in the Isle of Wight?! Did not God find him out 
there? T believe he will never forget this. — And now I por- 
ceive he is to seek again; partly through his sad and heavy 
burden, and partly through his dissatisfaction with friends’ 
actings. 

“Dear Robin, thou and I were never worthy to be door 
keepors in this Service. If thou wilt seck, seek to know the 
mind of God in all that chain of Providence, whereby God 
brought thee thither, and that Person to thee; how, before 
and sinee, God haa ordered him, and affairs concerning him: 
and then tell me, Whether there be not some glorious and high 
meaning in all this, above what thou hast yet attained? And, 
laying aside thy fleshy renson, neck of the Lord to teach thee 
what that is; and He will do it. I dare be positive to say, Tt 
is not that the wicked should be exalted, that God should so 
appear as indeed He hath done” For there ix no peace to 
them. No, it is set upon the hearta of such as fear the Lord, 
and we have witness upon witness, That it shall go ill with 
them and their partakers. T say again, seek that spirit to 
teach thee; which is the spirit of knowledge and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, of wisdom and of the fear 
of the Lord. ‘That spirit will close thinc cyos and stop thine 
eare, 80 that thon shalt not judge by them; but thou shalt 
judge for the meek of the Farth, and thou xhalt bo made able 
to do accordingly. The Lord direct thee to that which is 
woll-pleasing in His eyesight. 

“ As to thy dissatisfaction with friends’ actings upon that 


2 Oth September of the foregoing Yer. 
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‘supposed principle, 1 wonder not at that. Lf a man take not 
his own burden well, he shall hardly others’; especially if 
involved by so near a relation of love and Christian broshor- 
hood as thon art. I shall not take upon me to satisfy; but 1 
hold myself bound to lay my thoughts before so dear a friend. 
The Lord do His own will. 

“You say: ‘God hath appointed authorities among the 
nations, to which active or passive obedience is to be yielded 
‘This resides in England in the Parliament. ‘Therefore setive 
or passive resistance.’ &e. 

“ Authorities and powers are the ordinance of God. This 
or that species is of human institution, and limited, some with 
larger, others with stricter bands, each one according to its 
constitution. [But] I do not therefore think tho Authorities 
may do anything, and yet such obedience be duo, All agree 
that there are cases in which it is lawful to rosist. Tf so, 
your ground fails, and so likewise the inference. Indeed, dear 
Robin, not to multiply words, the query is, Whether ours be 
such a caso? ‘This ingennously is the true question, 

To this I shall say nothing, though T could say very much; 
but only desire thee to see what thou findest in thy own heart 
to two or three plain considerations. First, Whether Salas 
Populi be & sound position? * Secondly, Whether in the way 
in hand,’ really and before the Lord, before whom conscience 
has to stand, this be provided for;—or if the whole fruit of 
the War is not like to be frustrated, and all most like to tara 
to what it was, and worse? And this, contrary to Engage 
ments, explicit Covenants with those‘ who ventured their Hives 
upon those Covenants and Engagements, without whom por 
haps, in equity, relaxation ought not to be? Thirdly, Whether 
this Army be not a lawfal Power, called by God to oppose and 
fight against the King upon some stated grounds; and being 
in power to such ends, may not oppose one Name of Authority, 
for those ends, as well as another Name,—since it was not the 


4 Whateoovor they like. 

4 “Tho aatety ef tho people the supreme law :”" is that a true doctrine oa 
tales eno! 

# Dy this Partiamentary ‘Treaty with tho King. 4 Us soldiers, 


sm fel 
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outward Authority summoning them that by it power made 
the quarrel lawful, but the quarrel was lawful in itself? If 
80, it may be, acting will be justified in foro humano, —But 
truly this kind of reasoninga may be but ficshly, cither with 
or against: only it is good to try what truth may be in them. 
And the Lord teach us. 

“My dear Friend, let us look into providences; surely they 
mean somewhat, They hang so together; have been so con- 
stant, 80 clear, unclouded. Malice, swoln malice against God's 
people, now called ‘Saints,’ to root out their name;—and yet 
they [these poor Saints], getting arma, and therein blessed 
with defence and more!—I desire, he that is for a principle 
of suffering * would not too much slight this. 1 slight not him 
who is so minded: but let us beware lest fleshly reasoning 
see more safety in making use of this principle than in acting! 
Who acta, if ho resolve not through God to be willing to part 
with all? Our hearts are very deceitful, on the right and on 
the left. 

“What think you of Providence disposing the hearts of so 
many of God's people this way, — especially in this poor Army, 
wherein the great God has vouchsafed to appear! I know not 
one Officer among us but is on the increasing hand.* And let 
me say, it is after much pationce,—hore in the North, We 
trust, the same Lord who hath framed our minds in our ast- 
ings is with ns in this also. And all contrary to a natural 
tendency, and to those comforts our hearts could wish to enjoy 
aa well as others. And the difficulties probably to be encoun- 
tered with, and the enemies:—not few; even all that is glo- 
rious in this world. Appearance of united names, titles and 
authorities [all against us];—and yet not terrified [we]; only 
desiring to fear our great God, that we do nothing aguinst His 
will. Truly this is our condition.® 

1 Passive obodionce, 

. he to this opinion, 

* The incorrect original, rushing on in an eager ungrammatical manner, 
‘wore it not that common readers might miss the meaning of i onl owe 
me better; at any rate I eubjoin it hore ae somewhat charnotoristic; 
Sosy la ese Gahan Sal pemechc 3s ca eit 
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he of the Remonstrance ; Colonel Ewer with new foree, with 
an Order from the Lord General and Army-Couneil that Colo- 
nel Hammond do straightwoy repair to Windaor, being wanted 
at headquarters there, A young Colonel, with dubitations such: 
as those of Hammond's, will not suit in that Tsle at present 
Ewer, on the Tuosday night, a night of storm and pouring 
rain, beseta his Majesty’s lodgings in the Town of Newport 
(for his Majesty is still on parole there), with strange soldiers, 
in a strange state of readiness, the smoke of their gan- 
matches poisoning the air of his Majesty's apartment itself; 
—and on the morrow morning at ¢ight of the clock, calls out 
his Majesty's conch; moves off with his Majesty in grim reti- 
cence and rigorous military order, to Hurst Castle, a small 
solitary stronghold on tho opposite beach yonder.” 

For, at London, matters are coming rapidly to a crisis. The 
resumed Debate, “Shall the Army Remonstrance be taken into: 
consideration 2” does nob come out affirmative; on the con- 
trary, on ‘Thursday, the 30th, it comes out negative by a Major 
ity of Ninety: “No, we will not take it into consideration.” 
=—“No?” The Army at Windsor, thereupon, spends again 
“a Day in Prayer.” The Army at Windsor has decided on 
the morrow that it will march to London ;— marches, arrives 
accordingly, on Saturday, December 24; quarters itself in 
Whitehall, in St. James's; “and other great vacant Houses 
im the skirts of the City and Villages about, no offence be 
ing given anywhere.”* In tho drama of Modern History one 
knows not any graver, mors noteworthy seene;— earnest a 
very Death and Judgment, They have decided to have Jase 
tice, these men; to see God's Tustice done, and His ji 
executed on this Earth. The abysses where the thanders and 
the splendors aro brod, — the reader sees thom again laid bare; 
‘and black Madness lying closo to the Wisdom which is bright. 
est and highest: —and owls and godless men who hate the 
Lightning and the light, ani love the mephitic dusk and dark. 
‘ness, are no judges of the actions of heroes! “Shedders of 
Wood 2” “Yes, blood is oocasionally shed, The healing Sax- 

1 Colonel Cook's Norretion, fa Rushworth, vil. 1344. 


* Rusbwosth, vii, 1990, 
 — ax 
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this biased even some good men? I will nob say, the thing 
they fear will come upon them; butif it do, they will them- 
selves bring it upon themselves, Havo not some of our friends, 
by their passive principle (which I judge not, only I think it 
liable to temptation as well as the active, und neither af them 
good but as we are led into them of God, and neither of them 
to be reasoned into, bocauso the heart is deceitful), — been 
occasioned to overlook what is just and honest, and to think 
the people of God may have ux much or more good the one 
way than the other? Good by this Man, — against whom the 
Lord hath witnessed; and whom thou knowest! Is this so in 
their hearts; or is it reasoned, forced in ?* 

“Robin, I have done. Ask we our hearts, Whether we think 
that, after all, these dispensations, the like to which many gen- 
erations cannot afford,—should end in so corrupt reasonings 
of good men ; and should so hit the designings of bad? Think- 
est thou, in thy heart, that the glorious dispensations of God 
point out to this? Or to teach His people to trust in Him, 
and to wait for better things, —when, it may be, better are 
sealed to many of their spirits ?* And J, as a poor looker-on, 
Thad rather live in the hope of that spirit [which believes 
that God doth so teach us] and take my share with them, 
expecting a good issue, than be led away with thé others, 

“This trouble Ihave been at, because my soul loves thee, 
and I would not have thee swerve, or lose any glorious oppor- 
tunity the Lord puts into thy hand, The Lord be thy coun- 
sellor, Dear Robin, I rest thine, 

“Outvern Cromwenn.”* 


Colonel Hammond, the ingenuous young man whom Oliver 
much loves, did not receive this Letter at tho Isle of Wight, 
whither it was directed ; young Colonel Hammond is no longer 
there. On Monday, the 27th, there came to him Colonel Ewer, 

1 [think it is “roasoned” in, and by bad arguments too, your Excellency! 
‘Tho innor heart of the men, iu real contact with the innor heart of the matter, 
‘had Hitle to do with all that:;—alns, was thory over any such “ coutact” with 
the real trath of any matter, on the part of such ment 

3 Alvoady indubitably saro to many of them, 

* Bireb, p. 101; ends tho volume. 


amd 
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he of the Remonstrance ; Colonel Ewer with now force, with 
an Order from the Lord General and Army-Council that Colo 
nel Hammond do etraightway repair to Windsor, being wanted 
athead-quarters thers. A young Colonel, with dubitations suet 
as those of Hammond’s, will not suit in that Isle at present, 
Ewer, on the Tuesday night, a night of storm and pouring 
rain, beets his Majesty’s lodgings in the Town of Newport 
(for his Majesty is still on parole there), with strange soldiers, 
in a strange state of readiness, the smoke of their gun- 
matches poisoning tho air of his Majesty's apartment itself; 
—and on the morrow morning at eight of tho clock, calls ont 
his Majesty's coach ; moves off with hix Majesty in grim roti« 
cence and rigorous military order, to Hurst Castle, & small 
solitary stronghold on the opposite beash yonder.* 

For, at London, matters are coming rapidly to a crisie. ‘The 
resumed Debate, “Shall the Army Remonstrance be taken into 
consideration?” does not come out affirmative; on the con- 
trary, on Thursday, the 30th, it comes out negative by a Major 
ity of Ninety: “No, we will not take it into consideration’* 
—“Not” The Army at Windsor, thereupon, spends again 
“9 Day in Prayer.” The Army at Windsor has decided on 
the morrow that it will march to London ;— marches, arrives 
accordingly, on Saturday, December 2d; quarters itself in 
Whitehall, in St, James's; “and other great vacant Houses 
im the skirts of the City and Villages about, no offence be- 
ing given anywhera™* Tn the drama of Modern History one 
knows nob any graver, more noteworthy scene ;— earnest as 
very Death and Judgment. have decided to have Jam 
tice, these men; to see God's Justice done, and His judgments 
executed on this Barth. The abysses where the thunders and 
the splendors are bred, — the reader soes them again laid bare; 
and black Madness lying close to the Wisdom which is bright- 
est und highest:—and owls and godless men who hate the 
lightning and the light, and Jove the mephitic dusk and dark 
ness, are no judges of the actions of heroes! “Shedders of 
blood 7” Yes, blood is occasionally shed. The healing Sax 

1 Colonel Cook's Norvatiog, fn Rnslrworth, vik. 1944, 
# Beshworth, vil. 1950, 
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goon, the sacrificial Priest, the august Judge pronouncer of 
God’s oracles to men, these and the atrocious Murderer, are 
alike shedders of blood; and it is an owl’s eye that, except 
for the dresses they wear, discerns no difference in these !— 
Let us leave the owl to his hootings; let us got on with our 
Chronology and swift course of events, 

On Monday, 4th December, the House, for the last time, 
takes “into farther debate" the desperate question, Whether 
his Majesty’s concessions in that Treaty of Newporb are a 
ground of settlement ? — debates it all Monday; has debated 
it all Friday and Saturday before. Debates it all Monday, 
“till five o'clock next morning ;” ab five o'clock next morning, 
decides it, Yea. By a Majority of Forty-six, —One Hundred 
and Twenty-nine to Kighty-throo,—it is at five o’clock on 
‘Tuesday morning decided, Yea, they are a ground of settle 
ment. The Army Chiefs and the Minority.consult together, 
in deep and deepest deliberation, through that day and night; 
not, I suppose, without Prayer; and on the morrow morning 
this is what we seo:;— 

Wednesday, 6th December, 1648, “ Colonel Rich's regiment of 
horse and Colonel Pride's regiment of foot were a guard fa 
the Parliament; and the City Trainbands were 
from thatemployment.! Yes, they were! Colonel Rich’s es 
stand ranked in Palace-yard, Colonel Pride’s foot in Westin: 
ster Hall and at all entrances to the Commons House, this day 
and in Colonel Pride's hand is a written list of names, names 
of the chief among the Hundred and Twenty-nine; and at his 
side is my Lord Grey of Groby, who, as this Member after 
that comes up, whispers or beckons, * He is one of thom: he 
cannot enter!" and Pride gives the word, “To the Queen’s 
Court ;” and Member after Member is marched thither, Forty- 
‘ons of them this day; and kept there in a state bordering 
on rabidity, asking, By what Law? and ever again, By what 
Law? Is there a color or faintest shadow of Law, to be found 
in any of the Books, Year-books, Rolls of Parliament, Brac- 
tons, Fletas, Cokes upon Lyttleton, for this? Hugh Peters 

1 Roshworth, vil 1359) — y- 360), Walker's 
Indepeadency, he. 
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LETTER LXXXVE 


Doren Dorislaus, the learned Doctor, late Judge-Advocate, 
employed in many weighty things, and goon to be employed 
fn the weightiest, wants now a very sutall accommodation 
which is in the gift of certain Cambridge people, A busy 
Licutenant-General, while the world-whirlwind is piping loud, 
has to write for him this emall Note withal :— 


“To the Right Worshipful the Mantor and Follows of Trinity 
Hail in Cambridge: These. 


4 [Loxper,] 1th December, 1648. 

“Grstiemen, —L am given to understand that by the late 
decease of Dr. Duek, his Chamber hath become vacant in the 
Doctors Commons [here];—to which Dr. Doridlaas now de. 
sireth to be your tenant: who hath done service unto the 
Parliament from the beginning of these Wars, and hath been 
constantly employed by the Parliament in many woighty 
affairs; and especially of Inte, boyond the seas, with the 
States General of the United Provinces. 

“Tf you please to prefer him before any other, paying rend 
and fine to your College, I shall take it as a courtesy at 
your hands; wherby you will oblige, 

“Your assared friend and servant, 
“Orrven Cromwetn.” * 


Whether Dorislans got Duck's Chamber, we shall not. ask ; 
being, some threo weeks hence, employed as Advorate in the 
King’s ‘Trial, and shortly after sasassinated ab the Hague for 
that work, it proved to be of no importance to Dorislans. 
‘The loud world-whirlwind pipes as before. 


4 Trinity-Hall MSS. In Cambridye Portfolio (London, 1840), ti. 990. 
# Antes, p. 279; Wood, tli. 666-668, 
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he of the Remonstrance ; Colonel Ewer with new force, with 
an Order from the Lord General and Army-Counoil that Colo- 
nel Hammond do straightway repair to Windsor, being wanted 
atheal-quarters there. A young Colonel, with dubitations such 
as those of Hammond's, will not suit in that Isle at present. 
Ewor, on the Tuesday night, a night of storm and pouring 
rain, besets his Majesty's lodgings in the Town of Newport 
(for his Majesty is still on parole there), with strange soldiers, 
in a strange state of readiness, tho smoke of their gun- 
matches poisoning the air of his Majesty's apartment itself; 
—and on the morrow morning at eight of the clock, calls out 
his Majesty's coach ; moves off with his Majesty in grim reti- 
cence and rigorous military order, to Hurst Castle, a stnall 
solitary stronghold on the opposite beach yonder. 

For, at London, matters are coming rapidly to a crisis. The 
resumed Debate, “Shall the Army Remonstrance be taken into 
consideration T” does not come out affirmative; on the con- 
trary, on Thursday, the 30th, it comes out negative by a Major. 
‘ity of Ninety: “No, we will not take it into consideration.” 
— “No?” The Army at Windsor, thereupon, sponds again 
“a Day in Prayor.” The Army at Windsor has decided on 
the morrow that it will mareh to London ;— marches, arrives 
accordingly, on Saturday, December 2d; quarters itself in 
Whitehall, in St. James's; “and other great vacant Houses 
in the skirts of the City and Villages about, no offence be 
ing given anywhere."* In the drama of Modern History one 
knows not any graver, more noteworthy scene ;—carnest as 
very Death and Judgment. They have decided to have Jus 
tice, these men; to sce God’s Justice done, and His judgments 
executed on this Earth. The abysses where the thunders and 
the splendors are bred, — the reader eoes them again laid bares 
and black Madness lying close to the Wisdom which is 
est and highest: —and owls and godless men who hate 
lightning and the light, and love the mophitic dusk and dark 
ness, are no judges of the actions of heroes! “Shedders of | 
Wood ?” Yes, blood is occasionally shed. The healing Sar 

1 Colonel Cookie Nerrativy, ts Rushworth, vii. 1844. ; | 


* Rushworth, vil. 1550, “" 
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severing of his head from his body; of which Sentence exe- 
cution yet remuineth to be done >— 

“These are therefore to will and require you to see the said 
Sentence executed, in the open Street before Whitehall, upon 
the morrow, being the Thirtioth day of this instant month of 
January, between the hours of Tm in the morning and Five 
in the afternoon, with full effect. And for so doing, this shall 
be your warrant. 

“And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, aod 
others the good People of this Nation of England, to be assist- 
ing unto you in this service. 

“Given under our hands and seals, 
“Joux Brapstaw. 
‘Tuomas Guev [Lop Groy). 
Onrven Cxomwenr, 
[and Fifty-six othersj”* 


 Tetre bellum, ao motossis suis feroeiores, Hideous monsters, 
more ferocious than their own mastiffs!” shrieks Saumaise ;* 
shrieks all the world, in unmelodious soul-confusing diupason 
of distraction, —happily at length grown very faint in our 
day. The truth is, no modern reader can conceive the then 
atrocity, ferocity, unspeakability of this fact. First, after long 
reading in the old dead Pamphlets does one see the magnitude 
of it. To be equalled, nay to be preferred think some, in point 
of horror, to “the Crucifixion of Christ.” Alas, in these irrer- 
erent times of ours, if all the Kings of Kurope were cut in 
pieses at one swoop, and fiung in heaps in St, Margaret's 
Chureh-yard on the same day, the emotion would, in strict 
arithmetical trath, be small in comparison! We know it not, 
this atrocity of the English Regicides; shall never know it. 
Lrockon it perhaps the moat during action any Body of Men 
to be met with in History ever, with clear consciousness, de- 
liberately sot themselves to do, Dread Phantoms, glaring 
supernal on you,—when once they are quelled and their 

4 Teashworth, vil. 1426; Nalion’s Thial of King Charles (London, 1684); 
Phelpeats Trial of dx. Be. 

® Salnisail Defensio Ragin (Sumptibus regils, 1630), p. 6. 
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Ught snuffed out, none knows the terror of the Phantom! 
The Phantom is a poor paper-lautern with a candle-end in it, 
which any whipster dare now beard. 

A certain Queen in some Sonth-Sea Island, T have read in 
Missionary Books, had been converted to Christianity; did 
not any longer believe in the old gods. She assembled her 
people; said to them, “My faithful Poople, the gods do not 
dwell in that burning-mountain in the centre of our Isle, 
That is not God; no, that is a common burningmountain, — 
more culinary fire burning under peculiar circumstances, See, 
T will walk before you to that burning-mountain ; will empty 
my wash-bow! into it, east my slipper over it, defy it to the 
uttermost, and stand the consequences!" —She walked ac- 
cordingly, this SonthSea Heroine, nervod to the sticking- 
place; her people following in pale horror and expectancy ¢ 
she did her experiment;—and, T am told, they have traer 
notions of the gods in that Island ever since! Experiment 
which it is now very easy to repeat, and very needless. Honor 
to the Brave who deliver ua from Phantam-dynasties, in South- 
Sea Islands and in North! 

This action of the English Regicides did in effect strike a 
damp like death through the heart of Flunkyiam universally 
in this world. Whereof Flunkyism, Cant, Cloth-worship, or 
whatever ugly name it have, has gone about ineurably sick 
ever since; and is now at longth, in these generations, very 
rapidly dying. The like of which action will not be needed 
for a thousand years again. Needed, alas—not till a new 
genuine Horo-worship has arisen, has perfected itself) and 
had time to degenerate into a Flunkyism and Cloth-worship 
again! Which I take to be a very long date indeed. 





Thus onde the Second Civil War. In Regisido, in a Com- 
monwealth and Keepers of the Liberties of England: Tn 
punishment of Delinquents, in abolition of Cobwebs;—if it 
be possible, in a Government of Heroism and Veracity; ab 
lowest, of Anti-Flunkyism, Anti-Cant, and the endeavor after 
Heroism and Veracity. 





LETTERS LXXXVIL-XOVL 


Ox Tuesday, 30th January, 1648-9, it is ordered in the Com- 
mons House, “That the Post be stayed until to-morrow morn- 
ing, ten of the clock; "and the same afternoon, the King’s 
Exccution having now taken place, Edward Dendy, Sergeant 
at-Arma, with due trampeter, pursnivanta and horse-troops, 
notifies, lond as he can blow, at Cheapside and elsewhers, 
openly to all men, That whosoever shall proclaim a new King, 
Charles Second or another, without authority of Parliament, 
in this Nation of England, shall be a Traitor and suffer death. 
For which service, on the morrow, each trumpeter receives 
“ten shillings” of the public money, and Sergoant Dendy 
himself — shall see what he will receive? And all Sheriffs, 
Mayors of Towns and such like are to do the same in their re- 
spective localities, that the fact be known to every one. 

After which follow, in Parliament and out of it, such 
debatings, committee-ings, consultings towards a Settlement 
of this Nation, as the reader can in a dim way sufliciently 
fancy for himself on considering the two following facts. 

Firet, That on February. 13th, Major Thomas Scott, an 
honorable Member, whom we shall afterwards know better, 
brings in his Report or Ordinance for a Coyxcin ov Stars, to 
be henceforth the Executive among us; which Couneil, to the 


2 Commons Siuruals, x1 126 ; Scobell's Acts and Ordinances: (London, Y686, 
1657), ii. 3. 
(408) 
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number of Forty-one Persons, is thereupon nominated by 
Parliament; and begins its Sessions at Derby House an the 
17th. Bradshaw, Fairfax, Cromwell, Whitlocke, Harry Marten, 
Ludlow, Vane the Younger, and others whom we know, are of 
this Council. 

Second, That, after much adjustment and newsmodelling, 
new Great Seals, new Judges, Sergeant’s-maces, there comes 
out, on May 19th, an emphatic Act, brief as Sparta, in these 
words: “Be it declared and enacted by this present Parline 
ment, and by the authority of the same; That the People of 
England, and of all the dominions and torritories thereunto 
belonging, are and shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, 
established and confirmed to be, A Commoxwnauri on Frm 
Srare; and shall from henceforth be governed as a Common- 
wealth and Free-State,—by the Supreme Authority of this 
Nation the Reprecentatives of the People in Parliament, and 
by such as they shall appoint and constitute officers and minis- 
ters under them for the good of the People; and that with- 
out any King or Honse of Lords."*— What modelling and 
consulting has been needed in the interim, the reader shall 
conceive. 


Strangely enough, among which great national transactions 
the following small family-matters again turn up; asserting 
that they too had right to happon in this world, and keep 
memory of themselves, — and show how a Lieutenant-General’a 
mind, bosy pulling down Tdolatrous Kingships and setting 
up Religious Commonwealths, has withal an idle eldest Son to 
marry !— 

‘There oceurted “a stick,” as we saw some time ago? in this 
Marriage-Treaty ; bat now it gathers life again; —and, not to 
agitate the reador’s sympathics overmuch, we will say ab ones 
that it took effect this time; that Richard Cromwell was 
actually wedded to Dorothy Mayor, at Hursley, on Mayday, 
1649; * and, one point fairly settled at last !— But now mark 
farther how Anno, second daughter of the House of Hursley, 


1 Scobell, fi, 90; Commons Journals, 19th May. 
# Lattor LVL antes p. 298. * Noble, i 198. 
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came to be married not long after to “John Dunch of Pusey 
in Berkshire ;” which Danch of Pusay had a turn for collect- 
ing Letters. How Dunch, groping about Hursley in subse. 
quent years, found “Seventeen Letters of Cromwell,” and 
collected them, and laid them up at Pusey; how, after a ccn- 
tury or so, Horace Walpole, likewise a collector of Letters, 
got his eye upon them; transcribed them, imparted them to dull 
Harris.1 From whom, accordingly, here they still are and 
continue, ‘This present fascile of Ten is drawn principally 
from the Pusey stock; the remainder will introduce them- 
selves in due course. 


LETTER LXXXVIL 


Coroxer, Nontox, “dear Dick.” was purged ont by Pride; 
lazy Dick and lazy Frank Russel were both purged out, or 
seared away, and are in the lists of the Exeluded. Dick, we 
infer, is now somewhat estranged from Cromwell; probably 
both Dick and Frank: Frank returned; Dick too, though in 
a fitful manner, And so, there being now no dear Norton” on 
the spot, the Lieutenant-General applies to Mr. Robinson, the 
pious Preacher at Southampton, of whom we transiently heard 
already ;—a priest and counsellor, and acting aa such, to all 
parties. 

“ For my very loving Friend Mr. Robinson, Preacher at 
Southampton: These. 


™ [Loxpon,] Eat Pebruary, 1648. 

“Sr, —I thank you for your kind Letter. As to the busi- 
ness you mention, I desire to use this plainness with you. 

“ When the last overture was, between me and Mr. Mayor, 
by the kindness of Colonel Norton,—after the mecting I had 
with Mr. Mayor at Farnham, I desired the Colonel (finding, as 
I thought, some seruples in Mr. Mayor), To know of him 
whether his mind was free to the thing or not. Qolonel 
Norton gave mo this account, That Mr, Mayor, by reason of 
gome matters a8 they then stood, was not very free thereunto, 


+ Haztis, p 404, 
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Whercapon I did acquiesce, submitting to the providence of 
God. 

“Upon your reviving of the business to me, and your Letter, 
I think fit to return you this answer, and to say in plainness 
of spirit to you: That, upon your testimony of the Gentle- 
woman's worth, and the common report of the pisty of the 
Family, I shall be willing to entertain the renewing of the 
motion, upon such conditions a3 may be to mutual satisfaction. 
Only [ think that a speedy resolution will be very convenient 
to both parties, The Lord direct all to His glory. 

“1 desire your prayers therein; and resty 

“Your very wilectionate friend, 
“Ouiven Cromwenn.”* 


“Febraary 1st,”—it is Thursday; the King was oxeonted 
on Tuosday: Robinson at Southampton, I think, must hays 
been writing at the very time. 

‘On Taesday night last, a few hours after the King’s Bxecte 
tion, Marquis Hamilton had escaped from Windsor, and Been 
retaken in Southwark next morning, Wednesday morning, 
“Knocking at a door,” he was noticed by three troopers 
who questioned him, detected him;* and bringing ‘him to the 
Parliament Authorities, made £40 apioce by him. He will 
be tried speedily, by a new High Court of Justica; he amt 
others, 





PASS. 
% To all Officers and Soldiers and all Persone whom these may 


concern. 


“Waenras John Stanley of Dalogarth, in the county of 
Cumberland, Esquire, hath snbserihed to his Composition, 
snd paid and sccurod his Pine, according to the direction of 
Parliament; 


2 harris, 904; one of the merenteon Letters fonnd at Pusey, 


® Cromaelliana, p. 51 
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“These are to require you to permit and suffer him and his 
servants quiotly to pass into Dalegarth abovesaid, with thoir 
horses and swords, and to forbear to molest or trouble him or 
any of his Family there ; without seizing or taking away any 
of his horses, or other goods or estate whatsoever; and to per- 
mit and suffer him or any of his Family, at any time, to pass 
to any place, about his or their occasions ; without offering any 
injury to him or any of his Family, either at Dalogarth, or in 
his or their travels: As you will answer your contempt at your 
utmost perils. 

* Given under my hand and seal this 2d of February, 1648. 

Ontver Onomwen.,” * 


Oliver's seal of “six quarterings ” is at the top. Of course 
only the seal and signature are specially his: but this one Pass 
may stand hers as the sample of many that were then circu 
lating, emblem of a time of war, distress, uncertainty and 
danger, which then was. 

Tho 24 of February is Friday. Yesterday, Thuraday, thoro 
was question in the House of “many Gentlemen from the 
Northern Counties, who do attend about Town to make their 
compositions,” and of what is to bo done with thom? The 
late business that ended in Preston Fight had made many new 
delinquents in those parts; whom now we see painfully with 
pale faces dancing attendance in Goldsmiths’ Hall,—not to 
say knocking importunately at doors in the gray of tho morn- 
ing, in danger of their life! Stanley of Dalegarth has happily 
got his composition finished, his Pass signed by the Lieutenant 
General; and may go home, with subdued thankfulness, in « 
whole skin. Dalogarth Hall is still an estate or farm, in 
tho southern extremity of Cumberland ; on the Esk river, in 
the Ravenglass district: not far from that small Lake which 
Tourists go to see under tho name of Dovock Water. Quiet 
life to Stanley there} 


2 Jelforvon's History ond Antiputies of Allerdale Ward, Cumberland (Cor 
Tialo, 1942), p. 284. 
2 Commons Journals, in die 
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LETTER LXXXVHE 

« For my very worthy Friend Richard Mayor, Esq: These. 

* [Loxpos,] Bath Pebeuary, 1648, 

“Sre, —I received some intimations formerly, and by the 
Jast return from Southampton a Letter from Mr, Robinson, 
concerning the reviving of the last year’s motion touching any 
Son and your Daughter, Mr, Robinson was also pleased to 
sond enclosed in his a Lotter from you, bearing date the Sth of 
this instant Kebruary, wherein I find your willingness to entor- 
tain any good means for the completing of that business. 

“From whence [ take encouragement to send my Son to 
wait upon yous and by him to let you know, That my de- 
sires are, if Providence so dispose, very full and free to the 
thing, —if, upon an interview, there prove also a freedom 
in the young persons thereunto. What liberty you will give 
herein, I wholly submit to you. 

“T thought fit, in my Letter to Mr. Robinson, to mention 
somewhat of expedition ; because indeed I know not how soon 
Limay be called into the field, or other occasions may remove 
me from honco; having for the present some liberty of stay in 
London. ‘The Lond direct all to Hix glory. Trost, Si, 

“Your very humble servant, 
“Onives Cromwene? 


Thomas Soott is big with the Council of State at 
he produces it in the House tomorrow morning, 13th February; 
and the List of actual Couneillors, a8 wo said, is voted the next 
day. a 
‘Thero is also frequent debate about Ireland? in these days, 
and what ig to be done for relief of it; the Marquis of Ormond, 
furnished with a commission from the Prince, who now ally 
himself Charles IL, reappeared there last year; has, with emde 
leas patience and difficalty, patched up some kind of allianes 
with the Papists, Nuncio Papists and Papists of tho Pale and 
1 Harris, p. 505; one of the Pusey seventeen. = 
® Cromweliinna, 14th February, &. 


i 
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so far as numbers go, looks very formidable. One does not 
know how soon one “may be called into the field." However, 
there will several things turn up to be settled first. 





ORDER. 


Ow the Saturday, 17th February, 1648-9, more properly on 
Monday, 19th, the Council of State first met, to constitute 
itself and begin despatch of business.’ Cromwell seems to 
have been their first President. At first it had been decided 
that they should have no constant President; but after a 
time, the inconveniences of such a method were soen into, and 
Bradshaw was appointed to the office, 

The Minnte-book of this Conncil of State, written in the 
clear old hand of Walter Frost, still lies complete in the State- 
Paper Office ; as do the whole Records of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, of the Committee of Sequestrations in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, and many other Committees and officialities of 
the Period. By the long labor of Mr, Lemon, these waste 
Documents, now gathered into volumes, classed, indexed, 
methodized, have become singularly accessible, Well read, 
the thousandth or perhaps ten-thousandth part of them well 
excerpted, and the nine hundred and ninety-nine parts well 
forgotten, much light for what is really English History might 
still be gathered there. Alas, if the half-million of money, or 
but the twenticth part of it, wasted in mero stupidities upon 
the old-parchment Rocord Commission, had been expended 
upon wise labors here !— But to our “ Order.” 

Sir Oliver Fleming, « most gaseous but indisputable histori. 
cal Figure, of uncertain genesis, uncertain habitat, glides 
through the old Books as “Master of tho Ceremonios,” — 
master of one knows not well what. In the end of 1643 he 
clearly is nominated “ Master of the Qeremonies” by Parliament 
itself; * and glides out and in ever after, presiding over “ Dutch 

2 Commons Journals, vi. 146. 
¥ ad November, 1643, Commons Journals, ill. 299, 
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Ambassadors,” “Swedish Asmbrusadors” and such like; tor the 
very end of the Protectorate, A Blessed Mestoration, of course, 
relieved him from his labors. He, for the present, wants to 
gee some Books in the late Royal Library of St. James's. This 
sera of paper still lies iu the British Museum : — 


“To the Keeper of the Library of St. James's. 


“Theso are to will and require you, upon sight hereof, to 
deliver unto Sir Oliver Fleming, or to whom he shall Sppoint, 
two or three such Books as he shall choose, of which there is 
adouble copy in the Library: to be by him disposed [of] as 
there shall be direction given him by the Council. Of which 
you are not to fail, and for which this shall be your was 
rant. 

* Given at the Council of State, this 22d day of February, 


“In the name, and signed by Order of the Couneil of 
State appointed by Authority of Parliament, 
“Oniver Chowene 


(Prases yeo temporg).™® 


There is already question of selling the lute King’s goods, 
crown-jowols, plate, and “hangings,” under which latter title, 
we suppose, aro inohided hia Pictures, mach regretted by #he 
British connoisswur at present, They did not come actually 
to market till July next,* 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


Revexexp Mr, Stapylton, of whom we beard once before 
in Edinburgh, has been down at Hursley with Mr. Richard? 
Miss Dorothy reccived them with her blushes, with her smiles; 
the elder Mayors with “ many civilities:” and the Mariage! 
treaty, as Mr. Stapylton reports, promises well. 


1 Additional Ayscongh MSS. 12,008 
* Scobsll, Part fl. 46, the immense Act of Parliament for sale of them, 


a 
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For my very warthy Uiaie aiokirs Mayor, Esquire: 
hese. 


[Lospow,| 26th February, 164m, 

“Srx,—I received yours by Mr. Stapylton; together with 
an account of the kind reception and the many civilities 
afforded [to] them,!—ospecially to my Son, in the Hberty 
given him to wait upon your worthy Daughter, The report 
of whose virtue and godliness has so great a place in my 
heart, that I think fit not to neglect anything, on my part, 
which may consummate 4 close of the business, if God please 
to dispose the young ones” hearts thoreunto, and other suitable 
onlering [of) affairs towards mutual satisfaction appear in the 
dispensation of Providence. 

“For which purpose, and to the end matters may be brought 
to as near an issue as they ara capable of,—not being at lib- 
erty, by reason of public occasions, to wait upon you, nor 
your health, as I understand, permitting it, —I thought fit to 
send this Gentleman, Mr. Stapylton, instructed with my mind, 
to see how near we may come to an understanding ono of 
another therein. And althongh T could have wished the con- 
sideration of things had been between us two, it being of so 
near concernment, — yet Providence for the present not allow- 
ing, I desire you to give him credence on my behalf. 

“Six, all things which yourself and I had in conference, at 
Farnham, do not occur to my mémory, through multiplicity 
of business intervening. I hope 1 shall with a very free 
heart testify my readiness to that which may be expected 
from mo, 

“TJ have no more at present: but desiring the Lord to order 
this affair to Hie glory and the comfort of His servants, 
I rest, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 
“ Orivax Cromwete.’** 


4 o Richard Cromell and him, 
3 Harris, p. £05; one of tho Pasey coventoon ; Siguature only {atm Crome 
woll's baad. 
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On the morrow morning, poor versatile Hamilton, poor ver- 
satile Holland, with the Lord Capel who the first of all in this 
Parliament rose to complain of Grievances, mest their death 
in Palaceyard. The High Court was still sitting in West 
minster Hall as they passed through “from Sir Robert Cot 
ton's house.” Hamilton lingered a little, or seemed to linger, 
in the Hall; still hopeful of reprieve and fine of £100,000: 
but the Earl of Donbigh, his brotherin-law, a Member of the 
Council of State, stept up to him; whispered in his ear;—the 
poor Duke walked on. ‘That ia the end of all his diplomacies ; 
his Scotoh Army of Forty Thousand, his painful ridings to 
Uttoxeter, and to many other places, have al] issued heré, The 
Earl of Lanark will now be Duke of Hamilton in Scotland; 
may no better fate await him! 

‘The once gay Earl of Holland has been “converted some’ 
days ago, as it were for the nonce, — poor Earl! With regard 
to my Lord Capel again, who followed last in order, he be- 
haved, says Bulstrode, “much after the manner of a stout 
Roman. He had no Minister with him, nor showed any sense 
of death approaching; but carried himself all the time he was 
upon the scaffold with that boldnoss and resolution as was to 
be admirod, Hoe wore a sad-colored suit, his hat cocked up, 
and his cloak thrown under one arm; he looked towards the 
people ut his first coming up, and pat off his hat in manner of 
asalute; he had a little discourse with some gontlomen, and 
passed up and down in acaroloss posture.”* Thus died Lord 
Capel, the firat who complained of Grievances: in seven years? 
time there are such changes for a man; and the first acts of 
his Drama little know what the last will be !— 

‘This new High Court of Justice is one of some Seven or 
Right that sat in those years, and were greatly complained of 
by Constitutional persons. Nobody ever snid that they decided 

to evidence; but they were not the regular Judges. 
‘They took tho Parliament’s law as good, without consulting 
Fleta and Braston about it. They consisted of learned Ser- 
geants and other weighty persons nominated by the Parliament, 
‘usually in good numbers, for the ovcasion. 
* Whitlocke, p. 960 (the first of the ‘wo pages 380 which there aro) 


| 
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Some weeks hence, drunken Poyer of Pembroke and the — 
confused Welsh Colonels are tried by Court Martial; Poyer, 
Powel, Laughern are found to merit death. Death however 
shall be exocuted only upon one of them; Ict the other two 
be pardoned: let them draw lots which two. “In two of the 
lots waa written, Life given by God ; the third lot was a blank. 
The Prisoners were not willing to draw their own jiny 
but a child drew tho lots, and gave thom: and tho lot fell 
to Colonel Poyer to die.”' He was shot in Covent Gare 
den; died like a soldier, poor confused Welstinan; and so 
ended. 


ail ith fees axeoutions, the” slitet Delinavente arnt 
got punished. The Parliament lays up its axe again; will 
sabe pardon the smaller multitude, if they will keep quiet 











LETTER XCL. 


“ For my worthy Friend Dr. Love, Master of Benet Colleges 
[Cambridge]: These, 


“ [Lowpos,] 14th March, 1648. 
“Srn, —T understand one Mrs, Nutting is asuitor unto you, 
on the right of her Son, about the renewing of a Lease 
holds of your College. ‘The old interest I have bad makes me 
presume upon your favor. I desire nothing but what is just) 
Jeaving that to your judgment; and beyond which I nelthe 
now nor at any time ghall move, If I do, denial shall be most 
welcome and accepted by, Sir, 
“ Your affectionate servant, a 
“Onrven Cromwett.!"* 


This is not the Christophor Love who preached at Uxbridge 
during the Treaty there in 1644; who is now a minister in — 
London, and may again come before us; this is a 


2 Whitlock 2tet Apel 1619, * Kanalown MSS, 1036, f6L. 6h 
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“Dr, Love,” of whom [ know nothing. Oliver, as we may 
gather, had befriended him in the old Cambridge days; nothing 
hard had befallen him during the reform of that University in 
1644. Probably in Bakor's Manuseripta it might be ascer 
tained in what year he graduated, where he was born, where 
buried; but nothing substantial is ever likely to be kuowal of 
him, — or is indecd nocoseary to bo known, “ Mra Nutting” 
and he were evidently children of Adam, breathing the vital 
air along with Oliver Cromwell; and Oliver, on occasion, en- 
deayored to promote justice and kindness between them; and 
they remain two “shadows of small Names,” * 

Yesterday, Tucsday, 13th March, there was question im the 
Council of State about “modelling of the forces thut are to go 
to Ireland; and a suggestion was nade, by Pairfax probably, 
who had the modelling to do, that they would model much 
better if they knew first under what Commander they wore 
to got It is thought Lieutenant-General Cromwell will, be 
the man. 

‘On which same evening, furthermore, one discerns in a faint 
but an authentic manner, certain dim gentlemen of the highest 
authority, young Sir Harry Vane to appearance one of them, 
repairing to the lodging of one Mr, Milton, “a small house in 
Holborn which opens backwards into Lincoln’s Inn Fields; ” 
to put an official question to him there! Not a doubt of it 
they saw Mr. John this evening. In the oflicial Book this yet 
stands legible: — é 

“ Die Martis, 13° Marti‘, 1648," “That it is referred to the 
samo Committee,” Whitlocke, Vane, Lard Lisle, Earl of Den- 
bigh, Harry Marton, Mr. Lisle, “or any two of them, to speak 
with Mr. Milton, to know, Whether he will be employed as 
Secretary for the Foreign Languages ? and to report to the 
Council.”* I have authority to say, that Mr, Milton, thus 
unexpectedly applied ta, consents ; is formally appointed on 








¥ Coopar’s Annol, sii 491 ; Masters's [istry of Corpus Christt College (Cam 
bridge, 2753), pp. 142-164 —Mre, Natting, iappears, succeeded (Cambridge 
‘MB. pesca me}. 

¥ Ordersflek of the Comneid of State {in the State-Paper Oiflee), & #5. 

© Thie.; Tod's Life of Milton (London, 1836), pp. 90, 108-12, 
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— 
‘Thursday next; makes his proof-ehot, \to the Senate of Hamme 
burgh," about a week henee;— and gives, and continues to 
give, great eatisfaction to that Council, to me, and to the whole 
Nation now, and to all Nations! Such romance lies in the 
State-Paper Office, 

Hero, however, is another Letter on the Hursley Business, 
of the same date as Letter XCL ; which must also be read. I 
do not expect many readers to take the trouble of 
before their minds the clear condition of “Mz. Ludlow’s lease,” 
of “tho £260,” “tho £150” &o. in this abstruse affair: but 


Such as please to do so, will find it all very straight at last. 


We observe, Mr, Mayor has a decided preference for “my ould 
land; ” land that I inherited, or bought by common contract, 
instead of getting it from Parliament for Public Seevioss! 
In fact, Mr. Mayor seems somewhat of a sharp man: but 
neither has he @ dull man to deal with,—though a much 
bigger one. 


LETTER XCIr. 


Lor my worthy Friond Richard Mayor, Bsquire, at Hursley = 
These.) 


“[Loxpow,] Mth March, 164% 
“Sm, —I received your Papor by the hands of Mr. Stapyl- 
ton. I desiro your Joave to return my dissatisfaction there 
with. I shall not need to premise how much T have desired 
(1 hope upon the best grounds) to match with you. The same 
desire still continues in me, if Providence see it fit, But T 
may not be so much wanting to myself nor family a3 mot to 
have some equality of consideration towards it? 
“1 have two young Daughters to bestow, if God gire them 


1 Senatus Populusque Anglicans Ampliseino Civilotls Hamburgensis 
Salsten. (In Milton's Literoe Senatus Anglicani, this siret Letter to the Hi 
fo met 
nin" ba not the facaily, bat the match, *¢ 
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life and opportunity. According to your Offer, I have noth- 

ing for them; nothing at all in Lend. If my Son die, what 

consideration is there to me? And yet a jointure parted with 

[on my side]. If she die, there is [om your side] little [money 

parted with]; [even] if you have an heir male, [there is] bub 
£3,000, [and] without time ascertained.* 

“As for these things [indeed], I doubt not but, by one 
interview between you and myself, they might be accommo- 
dated to mutual satisfaction; and in relation to those, I think 
we should hardly part, or have many words, so much do T 
desire a closure with you. But to deal freely with you: the 
sottling of the Manor of Hursley, as you propose it, sticks so 
much with me, that either I understand you not, or else it 
much fails my expectation. As you offer it, there is £400 per 
annum charged upon it. For the £150 to your Lady, for her 
life, as 4 jointure, I stick not at that : but the £250 per annum 
until Mr. Ludlow’s Lease expires, the tenor whereof I know 
not, and so much of the £250 per annum as exceeds that 
‘Lease in annual value for some time also after the expiration 
of the said Lease,?— give such a maim to the Manor of 
Hursley as indeed renders the rest of the Manor very incon. 
siderable, 

“Six, if I conour to dony myeelf in point of present moneys, 
as also in the other things mentioned, as aforesaid, T may and 
do expect the Manor of Hursley to be settled without any 
charge upon it, after your decease, saving your Lady’s jointure 
of £150 per annum,—which if you should think fit to in- 
crease, I should not stand upon it. Your own Estate is best 
known to you: but surely your personal Estate, being free for 
you to dispose, will, with some small matter of addition, begut 
a nearness of equality,—if I hear well from others. And if 

1 Sco Letter LVL anton, p. 298. 

® © Ladlow’s Lease,” &c. is not very plain. ‘The “tenor of Ludlow’s Lease,” 
ts stil] loss known to us than it was to the Lieutenant-General! Thus mach 
Sn clear! 250 + 180 =400 pounds nro to be paid off Hurelay Manor bp Richart 
‘nd his Wife, which givesa sad" maim" to it, When Ludlow’s Lease falle 
in, thero will be some increment of benefit to the Manor; but wo am to derive 
no advantage from that, we are still to pay the surplus “for sowe time 
after” 
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the difference were not very considerable, T bond Oona 
upon it, 

“What you demand of me is very high ti: all poineasel 
am willing to settle as you desire in everything; saving for 
maintenance 2400 per annum, £300 per annus? 1 would 
have somewhat free, to be thanked by them for, The £300 
per annum of my old land? for a jointure, after my Wife's 
decease, I shall settle; and in the mean time {a like sum] 
out of other lands at your election: and truly, Sir, if that bo 
not good, neither will any lands, I doubt, I do sot much 
distrust, your principles in other things havo acted® you 
towards confidence. You demand in cuse my Son have none 
iseue male bub only daughters, then the [Cromwell Lands} 
in Hantshire, Monmouth. and Gloucestershire to descend to 
these daughters, or else £3,000 apiece, The first would be 
most unequal; the latter [also] is too high, They will be 
well provided for by being inberitrixes of their Mother; and 
T am willing [that] £2,000 apiece be charged upon these 
lands [for them]. 


“$ir, I cannot but with very many thanks acknowledge 
your good opinion of me and of my Son; as also your great 
civilities towards him; and your Daughter's good respects, 
—whese gooiness, though knows to me only at a distance 
and by the report of others, I much value, And indeed: that 
causeth me so cheorfully to deny mysclf as I do in the point of 
moneys, and so willingly to comply in other things. But if 
I should not insist as above, I should in a greater measure 
than were meet deny both my own reason and the advice of 
my friends; which I may not do. Indeed, Sir, T have not 
closed with afar greater Offer of estate; but chose rather 
to fix here: I hope I have not boon wanting to Providence 
in this. 


nee Ee Ceres tae 


for maintenance, ww must say £300. 
4 Rotter thas Varliamentland, thinks Mayor? Otter too aa 


Ade Wife ; but thinks all lamd will havo 4 chasse to go, if that go. 
a 





Spanattiewienembrire 





* ectuated or impelled. 
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“T have made myself plain to you. Desiring you will 
make my Son the messenger of your pleasure and resolution 
horein as specdily ag with conveniency you may, 1 take leave, 


and reat 
- “Your affectionate servant, 
“Outver CROMWELL 


“TI dosire my service may be presented to your Lady and 
Daughters,” * 


On the morrow, which is Thursday, the 15th, day also of 
John Milton's nomination to be Socretary, Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell was nominated Commander for Ireland; satisfactory 
appointments both. 


LETTER XCIEL 


‘Te Lieutenant-General is in hot haste today; sends a brief 
Letter “by your Kinsman,” consenting to almost everything. 
— Mayor, as we saw before, decidedly prefers “my ould land” 
to uncertain Parliamentary land. Oliver (see last Letter) 
offered to settle the £800 of jointure upon his old land, after 
his Wife’s decease; be now agrees that half of it, #150, shall 
be settled directly out of the old land, and the other half out 
of what Parliamentary land Mayor may like best.— The 
Letter breathes haste in every line; but hits, with a firm 
knock, in Cromwell's way, the essential nails on their head, 
as it hurries on. 

“Your Kinsman,” who carries this Letter, turns out by and 
by to be a Mr. Barton; a man somewhat particular in his 
ways of viewing matters; unknown otherwise to all men. 
‘The Lientenant-General getting his Irish Appointment con- 
firmed in Parliament, and the conditions of it settled,* is 


naturally very busy. 


} Harris, p. 607; Dunch's Pasey serentoon, 
2 Cromerdiana, p. 54; Commons Journals, ec. 
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satisfy you in, The Lord bless you and your Family, to 
whom I desire my affections and service may be presented. 
rT 
bi “Your bumble servant, 
“Onrver Cromwerr.”* 


Your Kinsman can in part satisfy you what a multiplicity 
of business we are in: modelling the Army for Ireland ;— 
which indeed is @ most delicate dangerous operation, fall of 
difficulties perhaps but partly known to your Kinsman! 
For, in thexe days, John Lilburn is again growing very 

noisy; bringing out Pamphlets, Ungland’s New Chains Dis- 
covered, in soveral Parts, As likewise The Hunting of the 
Foxes from Triploe Heath to Whitehall by Kive Small Beagles,* 
—the tracking out of Oliver Cromwell and his Grandees, 
onward from their rendezvous at Royston or Triploe, all the 
way to their present Jodgment in Whitehall and the seat of 
authority. “Five emall Beagles,” five vociferous petitionary 
Troopers, of the Levelling species, who for their high carriage 
and mutinous ways have been set: to “ride the wooden horse” 
lately. Do military men of these times understand the wooden 
horse? Hoe is a mere triangular ridge or roof of wood, set on 
four sticks, with absurd head and tail superadded; and you 
ride him barebacked, in face of the world, frequently with 
muskets tied to your fect,—in a very uneasy manner! To 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburn and these small Beagles it is 
manifest we are getting into New Chains, not a jot better than 
the old; and certainly Foxes ought to be hunted and tracked. 
Three of the Bongles, the best-nosed and loudest-toned, by 
names Richard Overton, William Walwyn, Thomas Prince, — 
these, with Lientenant-Colonel Lilburn, huntsman of the pack, 
are shortly after this lodged in the Tower ;* “committed to 
the Lieutenant,” to be in mild but safe kocping with that offi- 
cer. ‘There 43, in fact, a very dangerous leaven in the Army, 
and in the Levolling Public at present, which thinks with 

2 Harris, pp. 808; one of the seventeen. 

¥ Giveu iu Somers Tracts, vic 44-60, 

© 47th March, 11th April, 1649 (Commons Journals, in diobus), 
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itself: God’s enemies having been fought down, chief Delin- 
quents all penished, and the Godly Party made triamphant, 
why does not some Millennium arrive? 


LETTER XCIv. 

“Compmysation,” here touched upon, is the “compensation 
to your younger Daughter” mentioned in last Letter; burden 
settled on Hursley Manor, “after your decease,” “to buy in the 
Loase of Allington Farm.” Mayor wants it another way; 
which “seems truly inconvenient,” and in brief cannot be. 


“ For my worthy Friend Richard Mayor, Esquire, at Hurstey = 
These, 


* [Lospon,] 30th March, 1649. 
“Srn,—T received yours of the 28th instant. I desire the 
matter of compensation may be as in my last to you. You 

propose another way ; which seins to me truly inconvenient, 
“T have agreed to all other things, as you take me, and 
that rightly, repeating particulars in your Paper. ‘The Lord 
dispose this great Business (great betwoon you and me) for 
good, 
“You mention to send by the Post on Tuesday? TI shall 
speed things hero as I may, I am designed for Ireland, whieh 
will be speedy. I should be very glad to see things settled 
before I go, if the Lord will. My service to all your Family, 

I rest, Six, 
> “ Your affectionate servant 

[Onrven Ononcwatnn)2** 


LETTER XCV, 

Who the Lawyer, or what the “arrest” of him is, which oo 
casions new expense of time, Ido not know. On the whole, 
one begins to wish Richard well wedded; but the settlements 
do still a little stick, and we must have patience, 

4 The aot of March is Friday; Tuosiny ls the 2t of April, 
# artis, p S08 


i 
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“For my worthy Friend Richard Mayor, Kaquire, at Hursley? 


™ [Lospon,} 6th April, 1649. 

“Sm, —L received your Papers enclosed in your Letter; 
although 1 know not how to make so good use of them as 
otherwise might have boon, to have saved expense of time, if 
the arrest of your Lawyer had not fallen out at this time, 

“TI conceive a draught, to your satisfaction, by your own 
Lawyer, would have saved much time; which to me is pre- 
cious. I hope you will send some [one] up, perfectly in- 
structed. I shall endeavor to speed what is to be done on my 
part; not knowing how soon I may be sent down towards my 
charge for Ireland. And I hope to perform punctually with 


you. 
“Sir, my Son had a great desire to come down and wait 
upon your Daughter. I perceive ho minds that more than to 
attend to business here.t TI should be glad to see him settled, 
and all things finished before I go. I trust not to be want- 
ing therein. The Lord direct all our hearts into His good 
pleasure, I rost, Sir, 
“Your affectionate servant, 
“Onryer Cromwant 


“ My sorvico to your Lady and Family.”* 


There is much to be settled before I can “be sent down to 
my charge for Ireland.” Tho money is not yet got;—and 
the Army has ingredients difficult to model. Next week, a 
Parliamentary Committee, one of whom is the Teutenant- 
General, and another is Sir Harry Vane, have to go to the 
City, and try if they will lend us £120,000 for this businces. 
Much spoaking in the Guildhall thore, in part by Cromwell. 
‘The City will lend ; and now, if the Army were oneo modelled, 
and ready to march — ? 


§ "The dost * Harris, p. 609, 
© Lath April, 1649, Nowspapore [in Cromaxlinws, p. 55). 
19.19—Vol. 7 
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LETTER XCVL 


Henry, at any rate, is the end of the Marriage-treaty, —nob 
even Mr, Barton, with his peculiar ways of viewing matters, 
ehall now delay it long. 

“ Kor my worthy Friend Richard Mayor, Esquire: These. 

“ [Loxnox,] 18th April, 1649. 

“Sr, — Your Kinsman Mr. Barton and myself, repairing 
to our Counsel, for the perfecting of this Business so much 
concerning us, did, upon Saturday this 15th of April, draw 
our Counsel to a mecting: where, upon consideration had of 
my Letter to yourself expressing my consent to particulars, 
which [Letter] Mr. Barton brought to your Counsel Mr, Hales 
of Linooln’s Inn;1—upon the reading that which expresseth 
the way of your settling Hursley, your Kinsman expressed a 
sense of yours contrary to the Paper in my hand, as also to 
that under your hand of the 28th of March, which was the 
same as mine as to that particular. 

“In! that which I myself am to do, T know nothing of 
doubt, but do agree it all to your Kinsman’s satisfaction. 
Nor is there much material difference [between us], save in 
this, — wherein both my Paper sent by you to your Counsel, 
and yours of the 28th, do in all literal and all equitable eon- 
struction agree, viz.: To scttlo an Estate in fee-simple upon 
your Daughter, after your decease; which Mr. Barton affirms 
not to be your meaning,—although he has not (as to me) 
formerly mado this any objection; nor can the words bear 
it; nor have I anything more considorablo in liow of what I 
part with than this. And T have appealed to yours or any 
Counsel in England, whether it be not just and equal that T 
insist thereupon. 

“And this misunderstanding — if it be yours, as it is your 


2 *“Hiates ™ is the fornra Judge Halo. 


7A mero comms hore, instead of now paragraph; greatly obscuring the 
fowse ;—"as to that parsicalar, and { know nothing of doubt in that whieh 
Tam to doe, but doe ares itt all,” &o. 


all 
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Kisieman’s — put a stop to the Business; so that our Counsel 
could not proceed, until your pleasure herein were known. 
Wherefore it was thought fit to desire Mr. Barton to have re- 
course to you to know your mind; he ulleging he had no author- 
ity to understand that expression so, but the contrary ;—~ which 
was thought not a little strange, even by your own Counsel, 

“TL confess E did apprehend we should be incident to mis- 
takes, treating at such a distance;—although I may take the 
boldness to say, there ia nothing expected from mo but I agree 
to it wo your Kinsman’s sense toa tittle. 

“Sir, [ desired to know what commission your Kinsman had 
to help this doubt by an expedient ;— who denied to have any; 
but did think it were better for you to part with some money, 
and keep the power in your own hand as to the land, to dispose 
thereof as you should see cause, Whereupon an overture was 
made, and himself and your Counsel desired to draw is up; the 
effect whereof this enclosed Paper contains, And although I 
should not like change of agrecmonts, yet to show how much 
I desire the perfecting of this Business, if you like thereof 
(though this be far the worse bargain), I shall submit there- 
unto; your Counsel thinking that things may be settled this 
way with more clearness and logs intricucy. There is mention 
made of £900 per annum to be reserved: but jt comes to bub 
about £300; my lands in Glaworgaushire being but little 
above £400 per annum ; and tho [othor] £400 per annum out 
of my Manor in Gloucester- and Monmouthshire, I wish a 
clear understanding may be between us; truly I would nos 
willingly mistake. Desiring to wait upon Providence im this 
Business, I roat, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate friond and servant, 
“Outven Cuomwertn. 


“T desire my service may be presented to your Lady and 
Daughters.””* 


‘This is the last of the Marriage-treaty. Mr. Barton, whom 
“no Counsel in England” could back, was of course disowned 


1 Harris, p, 509, 
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in his overzeal; the match was concluded; solemnized ist May, 
1649.* 

Richard died 19th July, 1712, at Cheshunt, age 86 ;* his Wife 
died Sth January 1675-6, at Hursley, and is buried there, — 
where, ever after Richard’s Deposition, and while he travelled 
on the Continent, she had continued to reside. In pulling down 
the old Hursloy House, above 4 century since, when the Estate 
had passed into other hands, there waz found in some erevite 
of the old walls a rusty lump of metal, evidently an antiquity 
which was carried to the new Proprictor at Winchester; who 
sold it as “a Roman weight,” for what it would bring. When 
scoured, it turned ont,—or is said by vague Noble, quoting 
vague “ Vertue,” * Hughes's Letters," and Ant. Soc (Antiqua 
rian Society), to have turned out, —to be the Groat Seal of the 
Commonwealth. If the Antiquaries still have it, let them be 
chary of it 


at 


THE LEVELLERS. 


‘Wrrzx Mins Dorothy Mayor is choosing her wedding-dresses, 
and Richard Cromwell is looking forward toa life of Arcadian 
felicity now near at hand, there hag turned up for Richard's 
Father and other parties interested, on the public side of 
things, a matter of very different complexion, requiring to be 
instantly dealt with in tho interim. Tho matter of the élass 
called Levellers; concerning which we must now say a few 
words, 

In 1647, as wo saw, there were Army Adjutators ; and among 
some of them wild notions affoat, as to the awift attainability 
of Perfect Freedom civil and religious, and « practical Millen- 
nium on this Earth; notions which required, in the Rendex 
yous at Corkbushfield, “ Rendozvons of Ware,” as they oftenest 
call it, to be very resolutely trodden out. Eleven chief muti- 
neers were ordered from the ranks in that Rendezvous; were 

1 Noble, & 188, * Thid, i. 176, 198, 

# Thid. i.195. Bewildered Biogmphy of the Mayors, ~ Majors or Maijors,” 
Ibid. ii, 435440. 
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condemned by swift Court-Martial to die; and Trooper Arnald, 
one of them, was accordingly shot there and then; which 
extinguished the mutiny for that time, War since, and Jus- 
tice on Delinqueats, England made a Free Commonwealth, and 
such like, have kept the Army busy: but a decp republican 
leaven, working all along among these mon, breaks now again 
into very formidable development. As the following brief 
glimpses and excerpts may satisfy an attentive reader who 
will spread them out, to the duc expausion, in his mind. 
‘Take first this glimpac into the civil province; and discern, 
with amazement, a whole submarine world of Calvinistic Sans- 
culottism, Five-point Charter and the Rights of Man, threaten- 
ing to emerge almost two centuries before its time! 

“Tho Council of State,” says Whitlocke,! just while Mr. Bar- 
ton is boggling about the Hursley Marriage-settloments, “has 
intelligence of certain Levellers appearing at St. Margaret's 
‘Hill, near Cobham in Surrey, and at St. George's Hill,” in the 
same quarter: “that they were digging the ground, and sow- 
ing it with roots and beans, One Everard, once of the Army, 
who terms himself a Prophet, is the chief of them:” one 
Winstanley is another chief. “They were thirty mea, and 
said that they should be shortly four thousand. ‘They invited 
all to come in and help them; and promised them meat, drink, 
and clothes, They threaten to pull down park pules, and to 
lay all open; and threaten the neighbors that they will shortly 
make them all come up to the hills and work.” ‘These infatu- 
ated persons, beginning a new era in this headlong manner on 
the chalk hills of Surrey, are laid hold of by certain Justices, 
“by the country people,” and also by “two troops of horse ;”” 
and complain loudly of such treatment; appealing to all men 
whether it bo fair.* This is tho account thay give of them 
selvos when brought before the General some days afterwards 

* April 20th, 1649, Bverard and Winstanley, the chief of 
those that digged at St, George's Hill in Surrey, came to tho 

pate Apel, 1840, Pp 334, 
ar ears at 4t0, nd. 427, § 6 (Declaration of tha bloody and 
‘of Willism Star, &e. in opposition to those that dig upon 
§ no 418, $5, Se 
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General and made a largo doclaration, to justify their proceed- 
ings. Evorard said, He was of the race of the Jews,” us anos 
men, called Saxon and other, properly are; “That all the Lib- 
crtics of tho People were lost by the coming in of William the 
Conqueror; and that, ever since, the People of God had lived 
under tyranny and oppression worse than that of our Fore- 
fathers under the Egyptians, But now the time of deliver. 
ance was at hand; and God would bring His People out of this 
slavery, and restore them to their freedom in enjoying the 
fruits and benefits of the Earth And that there had lately 
appeared to him, Everard, a vision; which bade him, Arise and 
dig and plough the Earth, and receive the fruits thereof. ‘That 
their intent is to restore the Creation to its former condition. 
That as God had promised to make tho barren land fruitful, so 
now what they did, was to restore the ancient Community of 
enjoying the Fruits of the Earth, and to distribute the benefit 
thereof to the poor and needy, and to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, ‘That they intend not to moddle with any 
man’s property, nor to break down any pales or enclosures,” in 
spite of reporta to the contrary ; but only to meddle with what 
is common and untilled, and to make it fruitful for the uso of 
man, That the timo will suddenly be, when all men shall will- 
ingly come in and give up their lands and estates, and submit 
to this Community of Goods.” 

Thoso aro the principles of Everard, Winstanley, and the 
poor Brotherhood, seemingly Saxon, but properly of the race 
of the Jews, who were found dibbling beans on St. George's 
Hill, under the clear April skies in 1649, and hastily bringing 
ina new era in that manner. “And for all such as will come: 
in and work with them, they shall have meat, drink, and 
clothes, which is all that is necessary to the life of man: and 
as for money, thore is not any need of it; nor of clothes more 
than to cover nakedness.” For the rest, “That they will mot 
defend themselves by arms, but will submit unto authority, 
and wait till the promised opportunity be offered, which thoy 
conceive to be at hand. And that as their forefathers lived fn 
tents, so it would be suitable to their condition now to live in 
‘tho same, 
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“While they were before the General, they stood with their 
hats on; and being demanded the reason thereof, they said, 
Because he was but their fellow-creature. Being asked the 
meaning of that phrase, Give honor to whom honor is due, — 
they said, Your mouths shall be stopped that ask such a 
question.” * 

Dull Bulstrode hath “ set: down this the more largely because 
it was the beginning of the appearance” of an extensive level- 
ling doctrine, much to be * avoided” by judicious persons, see- 
ing it is “a weak pereuasion.” The germ of Quakeriem and 
much else is curiously visible here, But let us look now at 
the military phasis of the matter; whore “a weak persuasion” 
mounted on cavalry horses, with sabres and fire-arms in ita 
hand, may beeome a very perilous one. 

Friday, 20th Aprit, 1649. The Lieutenant-General has con- 
sented to go to Treland; the City also will lend money ; and 
now this Friday the Council of the Army meets at Whitehall 
to decide what regiments shall go on that service, “After a 
solemn seeking of God by prayer,” they agree that it shall be 
by lov; tickets are pat into a hat, a child draws them: the 
regiments, fourteen of foot and fourteen of horse, are decided 
on in this manner. “Tho officers on whom the lot fell, in all . 
the twenty-eight regiments, expressed much cheerfulness at 
the decision." The officers did: — but the common men are 
by no means all of that humor, The common men, blown 
upon by Lilburn and his five small Beagles, have notions 
about England’s new Chains, about the Hunting of Foxes 
from Triploe Heath, and in fact ideas concerning the capa- 
bility that lies in man and in a free Commonwealth, which 
are of the most alarming description. 

Thursday, 26th Aprit. This night, at the Bull in Bishops- 
gave, there has an alarming mutiny broken out in a troop of 
Whalley’s rogimont there, Whalloy’s mon are not allotted 
for Ireland: but they refuse to quit London, as they are or- 
dered; they want this and that first: they seize their colors 
from the Cornet, who is lodged at the Bull there: —the Gen- 
eral and the Licutenant-Gencral have to hasten thither; quell 


4 Whitlocks, p. 334. 
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them, pack them forth on their march; soizing filteen of'them 
first, to bo tried by Court-Martial, ‘Tried by instant Court- 
Martial, five of them are found guilty, doomed to die, bat pare 
doned; and one of them, Trooper Lockyer, is doomed and not 
pardoned. Trooper Lockyer ia shot, in Paul's Charch-yard, on 
the morrow, A vory brave young man, they say; though but 
three-and-twenty, “he has served seven years in these Wars,” 
ever since the Wars began. “Religious” too, “of excellent 
parts and much beloved ;'"—but with hot notions as to human 
Freedom, and the rate at which the millenniams are uttai 
poor Lockyer! He falls shot in Paul's Churchyard on Jrriday, 
amid the tears of men and women. Paul’s Cathedral, we re- 
mark, is now a Horse-guard ; horses stamp in the Canons! stalls 
there: and Paul's Cross itself, as smacking of Popery, where in 
fact Alablaster once preachod flat Popery, is swept altogether 
away, and its leaden roof melted into bullets, or mixed with 
tin for culinary pewter. Lockyer's corpse is watehed and 
wept over, not without prayer, in the eastern regions of the 
City, till n new wook come; and on Monday, this. is whab we 
sec advancing westward by way of funeral to bim, 

* About one hundred went before the Corpse, five or six in 
a file; the Corpse was then brought, with six trampets sound 
ing a soldicr’s knell; then the ‘Trooper’s Horse came, clothed 
all over in mourning, and led by a footman, ‘The Corpses was 
adorned with bundles of Rosemary, one half stained in blood; 
and the Sword of the deceased along with them. Some thon- 
sands followed in rank and file: all had seagreen-and-blaek 
Ribbon tied on their hats and to their breasts: and the women 
brought up the rear. At tho new Church-yard in Westminster, 
some thousands more of the better sort met them, who thought 
not fit to march through the City. Many looked upon this 
fanoral at wa affront to tho Parliament and Army; other 
called these people * Levellers ;’ but they took no notice of 
any one's sayings.""* 

‘That was the end of Trooper Lockyer: six trumpets wailing 
stern music through London streets; Rosemaries and Sword 
half dips in blood; funeral of many thousands in seagreem 


+ Whithecke, pl 
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Ribbons and black:—testimony of a weak persuasion now 
looking somewhat perilous, Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburn and 
his five small Beagles, now in a kind of loose arrest under the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, make haste to profit by the general 
emotion; publish on the Ist of May ? their “ Agrooment of the 
People,’ —their Bentham-Sieyés Constitution; Annual very 
exquisite Parliament, and other Lilburn apparatus; whereby 
the Perfection of Human Nature will with maximum of 
rapidity be scoured, and a millonninm straightway arrive, 
sings the Lilburn Oracle. 

May %¢h. Richard Cromwell is safe wedded; Richard's 
Father is reviewing troops in Hyds Park, “seagreen colors in 
some of their hats.” ‘Cho Lieutenant-Genoral speaks earnestly 
to thom. Has not the Parliament been diligent, doing its 
best? Tt has punished Delinquents; it has voted, in these 
very days, resolutions for dissolving itself and assembling 
future Parliaments? It has protected trade; got a good Navy 
afloat. You soldiers, there is oxact payment provided for you. 
Martial Law? Death, or other punishment, of Mutineers ? 
Well! Whoever cannot stand Martial Law is not fit to be a 
soldior: Ais best plan will be to lay down his arma; he shall 
have his ticket, and got his arrears as we others do, — we that 
still mean to fight against the enemies of England and this 
Causet— One trooper showed signs of insolence; the Liew 
tonant-General suppressed him by rigor and by clemency; the 
seagreen ribbons were torn from such hats as had them. The 
hamor of the men is not the most perfect. This Review was 
on Wednesday; Lilburn and his five small Beagles are, on 
Saturday, committed close Prisoners to the Tower, each rigor- 
ously to a cel) of his own. 

It is high time, For now the flame has caught the ranks of 
the Army itself, in Oxfordshire, in Gloucestershire, at Salin- 
bury where head-quarters aro; and rapidly there is, on all 
hands, a dangerous conflagration blazing out. In Oxfordshire, 
one Captain Thompson, not known tous before, has burst from 
his quarters at Banbury, with a party of two hundred, in these 
2 Whitlooke's dato, p. 385. 2 19th April, 1649, Commons Journals, 

{in Cromendiiana, p. 56) 
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same days bas sent forth his Lngland's Standard Adeanced ;* 
insisting passionately on the New Chains we are fettered with; 
indignantly demanding swift perfection of Human Freedom, 
justice on the murderers of Lockyer and Arnald;—threaten- 
ing that if a hair of Lilburn and the five small Beagles be hurt, 
he will avenge it “seveoty-and-seven fol” This. 
Party, swiftly attacked by his Colonel, is broken within the 
week; ho himself escapes with a few, and still roves up and 
down. To join whom, or to communicates with Gloucestershire 
where help lies, there haa, in the interim, open mutiny, “above 
a thousand strong,” with subalterns, with a Cornet Thompson 
brother of the Captain, but without any leader of mark, broken 
out at Salisbury: the General and Lieutenant-General, with 
what force can be raised, are hastening thitherward im all 
speod. Now were the time for Lieuteuaat-Colonel Lilburn; 
now or never might noisy John do some considerable injury 
to the Cause he has at heart: but he sits, in these oritioal 
hours, faat within atone walls! 
Bfonday, 14th May, All Sunday the General and Lieutenant- 
General marched in full speed, by Alton, by Andover, towards 
Salisbury ; the mutincers, hearing of them, start northward 
for Buckinghamshire, then for Berkshire; the General and 
Lioutenant-General turning also northward after them in hot 
chase, ‘The mutineers wrrive ab Wantage; imake for Oxford 
shire by Newbridge; find the Bridge already seized; cross 
higher up by swimming; get to Burford, very weary, and 
“turn out their horses. to grass ;"— Fairfax and 
still following in hot speed, “a march of near fifty miles” 
that Monday. What boots it? there is no leader, noisy Johm 
is sitting fast within stono walls! The mutineers lie asleep 
in Burford, their horses out at grass; the Lientenant-General, 
having restod at a-safe distance since dark, bursts into Burford 
aa the clocks are striking midnight. He has besct some hun 
dreds of the mutineers, “who conld only fire some shots out: 
of windows ;"—has dissipated the mutiny, trodden down the 
Levelling Principle out of English affairs once more, Hero 
is tho last scene of the business; tho rigorous Court-Martial 
* Given in Walker's {/istory of Judependeney, part Ik 168; dated duh Magy 
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having now sat; the decimated doomed Mutineers being placed 
on the leads of the Chureh to seo ; — 

Thursday, Lith May. “This day in Burford Church-yard, 
Cornet Thompson, brother to Thompson the chief leader, was 
brought to the place of execution; and expressed himself to 
this purpose; ‘Uhat it was just what did befall him; that God 
did not own the ways he went; that ho had offended the Gen- 
eral: he desired the prayers of the poople; and told the sol- 
diers who were appointed to shoot him, that when he held out 
hig hands, they should do their duty. And accordingly he 
was immediately, after the sign given, shot to death. Noxt 
after him was a Corporal, brought to the same place of exeou- 
tion; where, looking upon his fellow-mutineers, he set his 
back againat the wall; and bade them who were appointed to 
shoot, ‘Shoot!’ and died desperately. The third, being also 
a Corporal, was brought to the same place; and without the 
least acknowledgment of error, or show of fear, he pulled off 
his doublet, standing a pretty distance from the wall; and 
bade the soldiers do their duty ; looking them in the face till 
they gave fire, not showing the least kind of terror or fearful- 
ness of spirit" —Go die the Leveller Corporals ; strong they, 
after their sort, for the Liberties of England; resolute to tho 
very death. Misguided Corporals! But History, which has 
wept for s misguided Charles Stuart, and blubbered, in the 
most copious helpless manner, near two centuries now, whole 
“floods of bring, enough to salt the Herring-fishery,— will not 
refuge these poor Corporals also her tributary sigh. With 
Avnald of the Rendezvous at Ware, with Lockyer of the Bull 
in Bishopsgate, and other misguided martyrs to the Liberties 
of England then and since, may they sleop well! 

Cornet Dean, who now came forward as the next to be shot, 
“expressed penitence; got pardon from the General: and 
there was no more shooting. Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
went into the Church, called down the Decimated of the Muti- 
neers; rebuked, admonished; said, Tho General in his meroy 
had forgiven them. Misguided men, would you ruin this 
Cause, which marvellous Providences have so confirmed to us 
to be the Cause of God? Go, repent; and rebel no more, leat 
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a worse thing befall you! “They wept,” says the old Nows- 
paper; they retired to the Devizes for a time; were then 
restored to their regiments, and marched cheerfully for Tre 
land. — Captain Thompson, the Cornet’s brother, the first of 
all the Mutincers, he too, a few days afterwards, was fallem im 
with in Northamptonshire, still mutinous: his men took quar 
ter; he himself “fled to a wood ;" fired and fenced there, and 
again desperately fired, declaring he would never yield alive; 
—whereupon “a Corporal with seven bullets in his carbine” 
ended Captain Thompson too; and this pitigmonen 
tion, to the last glimmer of it, was extinct. 

Sansculottism, as we said above, has to lie submerged for 
almost two centurics yot, Lovelling, in the practical civil or 
military provinces of English things, is forbidden to be. In 
the spiritaal provinces it cannot be forbidden’ for there It 
everywhere already is. It ceases dibbling beans on St, George's 
Hill noar Cobham; coases galloping in mutiny across the Isis 
to Burford ; —takes into Quakerisma, and kingdoms which are 
not of this world. My poor friend Dryasdust lamentably tears: 
his hair over the “intolorance” of that old Time to Quakerism: 
and such like, If Drynsdust had seen the dibbling on St 
George's Hill, the threatened fall of “park pales,” and the: 
gallop to Burford, ho would reflect that Conviction in au ear 
nest age means, not lengthy Spouting in Exeter Hall, bat 
rapid silent Practice on the face of the Earth; and would 
rae leaye bis poor hair alone. 

On Thursday night, 17th of the month, tho General, Lieu- 
tenantGenoral, and chief Officers arrive at Oxford; ledge in 
All-Souls College ; head-quarters are to be there for some days. 
Solemnly welcomed by the reformed University ; bodinnered, 

} made Doctors, Masters, Bachelors, or what Was 
suitable to their ranks, and to the faculties of this reformed! 
University. Of which high doings, degrees and eonvocations 
dinners, and eloquence by Proctor Zanchy, we say nothing, —= 
‘being in haste for Ireland. ‘This small benefit we have from 
the business: Anthony Wood, in his crabbed but antbentio 
way, bas given us biographical sketches of all these Graduates; 
biographies very lean, very perverse, but better than are comm 
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mea nee Ueto in the fatal scarcity nob quite without 
value. 

Neither do we spenk of the thanking in the House of Com- 
mons; or of the general Day of Thanksgiving for London, 
which is ‘Thursday, the 7th, June (the dey for England at 
large being ‘Thursday, 2ist),?— and of the illustrious Dinner 
which the City gave the Purllament and Officers, and all the 
Dignitaries of England, when Sermon was dour, It was at 
Grocers’ Hall, this City dinner; really illustrious. Dull Bul- 
strode, Keeper, or one of the Keepers, of the Commonwealth, 
Great Seal, was thers, — Keeper of thnt lump of dignified 
metal, found since all rusty in the wall at Hursley: and my 
Lord of Pombroke, an Earl and Mcmbor of the Council of 
State, “speaking very loud,’ as his manner was, insisted that 
Mlustrioux Bulstrode should take place above him. T have 
given place to Bishop Williams when he was Keeper; and the 
Commonwealth Great Seal is as good as any King’s ever was; 
— illustrious Bulstrode, take place above me: 8o!? “On 
almost every dish was enamelled a bandrol with the word 
Welcome. No music bat that of drum and trumpet; " no bal- 
derdash, or almost none, of speech without meaning; “no 
drinking of healths or other incivility:" — drinking of healtha; 
akind of invoeation or prayer, addressed surely not to God, 
in that humor; probably therefore to the Devil, or fo the 
Heathen gods; which is offensive to the well-constituted mind, 
Four hundred pounds were given to the Poor of London, that 
they also might dine.t— 

And now for Bristol and the Campaign in Ireland. 


1 Wood's Athen, br. (Fst, i, 197-188): the Graduntos of Saturday, 19th 
May, 1669, ure, Foifax, p. 1483 Cromell, p. 152; Colonels Scrape, Grove: 
nor, Sir Mordreet Waller, Tuylisly, Harrison, Goff, Oley Adjutant-General 
Sedascuo, Scoutinastor Rowe; and of Monday, 21st, Lieutonant-Colonot 
Cei¥et, p. 140; John Rushworth, Corot Foyer, p. 188: —of whom those 
marked heen in Italics have biographies worth looking ab for an instant. 

# Commons Syemale, 26th May, 164%. 

9 Whitlocke, p, 391. 

4 Newspapers (in Cromelliana, pp. 69,60} 
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LETTERS XCVIL-CIL 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1649. “This evening, abont fire of the 
clock, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland began his journey; by 
the way of Windsor, and so to Bristol. Ho went forth in that 
state and equipage as the like hath hardly been seen; him- 
self in a coach with six gallant Flanders mares, whitish gray; 
divers coaches accompanying him; and very many great Offi« 
cert of the Army; his Lifeguard consisting of eighty gal- 
lant men, the meanost whereof a Commander or Esquire, in 
stately habit;— with trumpets sounding, almost to the shak- 
ing of Charing Cross, had it been now standing, Of his Life 
gaard many are Colonels; and, believe me, it’s such a guard ae 
is hardly to be paralleled in the world. And now have at you, 
my Lord of Ormond! You will have men of gallantry to en. 
counter; whom to overcome will be honor sufficient, and to he 
beaten by them will be no great blemish to your reputation, 
If you say, Cusar or Nothing: they say, A Republic ar Nath. 
ing. The Lord Lieutenant's colors are white.” * 

‘Thus has Lord-Lioutenant Cromwell gone to the Wars in 
Ireland. But before going, and while just on the eveof 
ho kas had the following, among a multiplicity of other busie 
nosses, to attend to. 


LETTER XCVII. 


Banwanas O'Brren, Sixth Earl of Thomond, ‘Twentiethe 
andodd King of Thomond, a very ancient Irish dignitary of 
the Limerick regions, whom it were still worth while to cam 
ciliate, has fallen into “straits,” distresses; applies to the 


Lord Lieutenant to help him a little, The Lord bit 
thinks his case good; forwards it with mcommendation © 





Harrington, of the Council of State, the proper official 
+ Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 62). ~~ 
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in such matters. Note, this is by no means Harrington of the 
Oveane, this “Sir James ;” this is Member (“recruiter”) for 
Butlandshire, and only a distant cousin of the Oveana’s, 
What the Earl of Thomond’s case was, as we have not seen 
the “enclosed ” statement of it, shall remain somewhat vague 
tous, Thomond had not joined the Irish Massacre in 1641: 
but neither would he join against it; he apologized to the 
King’s Licutenant on that occasion, said he had no money, 
no foree ; retired with many apologetic bows into England to 
the King himself; leaving his unmoneyed Castle of Bunratty 
to the King’s Lieutenant,—who straightway found some 
£2,000 of good money lying hidden in it, and cheerfully ap- 
Propriated the same, I incline to think, it may be for this 
two thousand and odd pounds, to have it acknowledged as a 
debt and allowed on the Earl of Peterborough’s estate, that 
the poor Earl, “in the modesty of his desires,” is now plead- 
ing. For he has been in active Royalist services since that 
passive one; in Ormond Wars, cessations, sequestrations, is a 
much-muleted, impoverished map. And as for the Earl of 
Peterborough his soninlaw, he was one of poor Earl Hol- 
land’s people im that fatal futile rising of St. Neat’s, last 
year; and is now wandering in foreign parts, in a totally 
ruined condition. Readers who are curious may follow the 
indications in the note,* Earl Thomond’s modest desire was 
allowed, Bunratty Castle, where that £2,000 was found “bur- 
ied in the walls,” is now quite deserted by the Thomonds is 
now “the largest Police-Barrack” in those Limerick regions. 


[Por the Honorable Sir James Harrington, Knight, of the 
Counoit of State: These} 
“ [Lospox,] 9th July, 1649, 
*Sin,—You see by this Fuclosed, how great damage the 
Earl of Thomond hath sustained by these Troubles, and what 
straits ho and his family are reduood unto by reason thereof. 
You see the modesty of his desires to be such as may well 


| * Dailow, 1. 21; Whitlecke (21 edit), p. 420, soe also p. 201; Commons 
279, 445 (1a1h August, 1649 and 43d Joly, 1600) ; Collins's Paw. 
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merit consideration, Iam confident, that which be socks is 
not so much for advantage of himself, ue out of a desire to 
preserve his son-in-law the Earl of Peterborough’s fortune and 
family from ruin. 

“If the result of the favor of the House fall upon him, 
although but in this way, it’s very probable it will oblige his 
Lordship to endeavor the peace and quiet of this Common- 
wealth. Which will be no disservice to the State ; — perhaps 
of more advantage than the extremity of hie Fine, Besides, 
you showing your readiness to do a good office herein will 
very much oblige, Sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 
“Onivex Qxomwenn,”* 





LETTER XCVUIL 


Herr likewise is a Letter which the Lord Lieutenant, in 
still greater hasto, now in the very act of doparting, has had 
to write, —on behalf of his “Partner” or fellow Member for 
Cambridge; which likewise the reader is to glance at, before 
going: — 

“ For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire. 
“[Lownox,] 10th July, 1649, 

“Sr, —I beseech you, upon that score of favor, if I be nob 
too bold to call it friendship, which I have ever had from 
you, let mé desire you to promote my Partner's humble 
suit to the House; and obtain, as far as possibly you may, 
some just satisfaction for him. I know his sufferings for 
the Public hare been great, besides the loss of his calling by 
his attendance here, His affections have been true and eon 
stant; and, I believe, his decay great in hia Estate. It will 
be justice and charity to him; and I shall acknowledge it as 


a favor to, 
“Your most humble servant, 


“Ourven Cromwene? © 
1 Tanner MSS. (In Cary, 1. 180) 
9 Harris, p 516; Marlelan MSS. no. 6988 —eollsted, and exadh 





al 
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John Lorry, Esquire, is Oliver's fellow Member for Cam- 
bridge. What Lowry's “ losses,” “estate,” “calling,” or his- 
tory in general were, remains undiscoverable. One might guess 
that he had been perhaps a lawyer, some call hima “chandler” 
or trader,! of Puritan principles, and fortune already easy, 
He did not sit in the short Parliament of 1640, as Oliver had 
done; Oliver's former “Partner,” one Meautys as we men 
tioned already, gave place to Lowry when the new Election 
happened. 

Lowry in 1645, was Mayor of Cambridge. Some contro- 
versy as to the Privileges of the University there, which was 
now reformed ascording to the Puritan scheme, had arisen 
with the Town of Cambridge: a deputation of Cambridge Uni- 
versity men, with “Mr, Vines” at their head, comes up with 
a Petition to the House of Commons, on the dth of August, 
1645 ; reporting that they are like to be aggrieved, that the 
“new Mayor of Cambridge will not take the customary oaths,” 
in respect to certain privileges of the University; and pray- 
ing the House, in a bland and flattering way, to protect them, 
The House answers: “ Yours is the University which is under 
the protection of this House;” Oxford, still in the King's 
hands, being in a very unreformed state: “this House can 
see no learning now in the Kingdom but by your eyes;”— 
certainly you shall be protected !-—Counter-Petitions come 
from Lowry and the Corporation ; but we doubt not the Uni- 
versity was protected in this controversy, and Gown mude 
good against Town.? What the controversy specially was, or 
what became of it, let no living man inguire. Lowry here 
vanishes into thick night again; nowhere reappears till in this 
Letter of Cromwell's. 

Letter written, as its date bears, on the very day when he 
sot out towards Bristol, to take the command in Ireland, “10th 
July, 1649, about five in the afternoon.” In some Committeo- 
room, or other such locality, in the thick press of business, 
Lowry had contrived to make his way to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Gnd to get this Letter out of him. Which indeed proved vory 

‘ 4 Cooper's Annals of Cambridos, 
© See Commons Jowrnale, vi. 229, 261. 
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helpfal. Foran that day week, the 17th of July, 1649, we find 
as follows: “The humble Petition of John Lowry, Esquire, 
was this day read. Ordered, That the sum of three hundred 
pounds be allowed unto the said Mr. John Lowry, for his 
losses in the said Petition mentioned; and that the same be 
charged upon the revenue: and the Committee of Revenue are 
authorized and appointed to pay the same: and the same is 
especially recommended to Sir Henry Vane, Senior, to take 
care the same be paid accordingly,” '— which we can only 
hope it was, to the solace of poor Mx. Lowry, and the ending 
of these discussions. 

Ten years later, in Protector Richard’s time, on Friday, 220 
July, 1659, a John Lowry, Esquire, now quite removed from 
Cambridge, turns up again; claiming to be continued “Cheque 
in Ward in the Port of London,” — which dignity is ascord- 
ingly assured him till “the first day of October next”* But 
whether this is our old friend the Mayor of Cambridge, and 
what kind of provision for his old age this same C! 
in Ward might be, is unknown to the present Editor. Not the 
faintest echo or vestige henceforth of a John Lowry either 
real or oven possible, The rest— gloomy Night compresses 
it, and we have no more to say. 


LETTER XCIX. 


Mayor of Hursley, with whom are the young Couple, is con= 
nected now with an important man; he has written in behalf 
of “ Major Long,” for promotion as is likely. ‘The important 
man does not promote on the score of connection; and mildly 
signifies so much. 


« For my very loving Brother Richard Mayor, Esquire, at 
Hursley + These, 


“Buisrou, 19th July, 164K 
“Lovixe Bnorumn, —I received your Letter by Major 
Long; and do in answor thereunto according to my best under 


+ See Commons Jvurnals, vi 263. # Toit vil, 727. 


=| 
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standing, with a duo consideration to those gentlemen who - 
have abid the brunt of the service. 

“Tam very glad to hear of your welfare, and that our chil- 
dren have so good leisure to make a journey to eat cherries :— 
it’s very excusable in my Daughter; I hope she may have a 
very good pretence for it! I assure you, Sir, I wish her very 
well; and [ believe she knows it. I pray you toll her from 
me, I expect she writes often to me; by which I shall under- 
stand how all your Family doth, and she will be kept in some 
exercise, I have delivered my Son up to you; and I hope you 
will counsel him: he will need it; and indeed I believe he 
likes well what you say, and will be advised by you. I wish 
he may be serious; the times require it. 

“T hope my Sister? is in health ; to whom I desire my very 
hearty affections and service may be presented; as also to my 
Cousin Ann? to whom I wish a good husband, I desire my 
affections may be presented to all your Family, to which I wish 
a blessing from the Lord. Lhope I shall have your prayers in 
the Business to which Lam called. My Wife, I trust, will be 
with you before it be long, in her way towards Bristol. — Sir, 
discompose not your thoughts or Estate for what you are to 
pay me. Let me know wherein I may comply with your occa 
sions and mind, and be confident you will find me to you as 
your own heart. 

“Wishing your prosperity and contentment very sincerely, 
with the remembrance of my love, I rest, 

“Your affectionate brother and servant, 
“Oxtver Cromwet." * 


‘Mayor has endorsed this Letter: “Received 27th July, 1649, 


per Messenger express from Newbury.” Ho has likewiso, says 
Harris, jotted on it “eome shorthand,” and “an account of his 
cattle and sheep.” — Who the “Major Long” was, we know 
not: Cromwell undertakes to “do” for him what may be right 
and reasonable, and nothing more. 

‘Cromwell, leaving London as wo saw on Tuesday evening, 
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_ Tuly 10th, had arrived at Bristol on Saturday evening, which 
wns the 14th, He bad to continue here, making bis propara- 
tions, gathering his forces, for several weeks. Mins Cromyell 
means seemingly to pass a little more time with him before he 

In the ond of July, he quits Brietol ; moving weetward 
by Tenby? and Pembroke, where certain forces were to be 
taken up, —towards Milford Haven; where he dates his next 
Letters, just in the act of sailing. 





LETTER C. 


Tum new Lord Liontonant had at firet deaigned for Munster, 
where it seemed his best chance lay, Already he has sent 
some regiments over, to reinforee our old acquaintance Colonel, 
now Lieutenant-General Michael Jones, at presont besieged in 
Dublin, and enablo him to resist tho Ormond Army there, 
Bat on tho 2d of August an important Victory has turned up 
for Jones: surprisal, and striking into panic and’ total rout, 
of the said Ormond Army;* which fortunate event, warmly 
recognized in the following Letter, clears Dublin of siege, and 
opens new ontlooks for the Lord Lientenant there. He sails 
thitherward; from Milford Haven, Monday, August 19th 
Ireton, who ig Major-Goneral, or thir in command, Jones 
being second, follows with another division of the forse, on 
‘Wednesday. Hugh Peters also went; and Mr. Owen” also, 
for another chaplain. 

Tho good ship John is ctill lying in Milford waters, wo 
pose, waiting for a wind, for a turn of the tide. “My 
Richard Cromwell, and perhaps Richard's Mother, we may 
dimly surmise, had attended the Lord Lieutenant thus far, to 
wish him speed on his perilous enterprize? 


3 At Tenby 24 August, Commona Journals, +4. 977, 

* Rent ot Rathmines or Bagatrath ; Ormont's own Account of it, in Cartels 
Oren! Papers, fi. 40%, 407-12: Jones's Account, in Cazy’s Nena 
®. 156-162. Commons Journals, vi. 278 (Lath August, 1649), 
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[For my loving Brother Richard Mayor, Esquire, at Hursley: 
These.) 


“[Mixyonp Haves,] From Aboard the John, 
19th August, 1649, 

“Lovie Brotien,—I could not satisfy myself to omit 
this opportunity by my Son of writing to you; especially there 
being so late and great an occasion of acquainting you with 
the happy news I received from TLientenant-General Jones 
yesterday. 

“The Marquis of Ormond besieged Dublin with nineteen 
thousand mon or thereabouts ; seven thousand Scots and three 
thousand more were coming to [join him in] that work. Jones 
issued out of Dublin with four thousand foot and twelve hun- 
drod horse; hath routed this whole Army; killed about four 
thousand upon the place; taken 2,517 prisoners, above three 
hundred [of them] officers, some of great quality? 

“This is an astonishing mercy; so great and seasonable 
that indeed we are like them that dreamed. What can wo 
say! The Lord fill our souls with thankfulness, that our 
mouths may be full of His praise,—and our lives too; and 
grant we may never forget His goodness to us. These things 
seem to strengthen our faith and love, against more difficult 
times. Sir, pray for me, That I may walk worthy of the Lord 
in all that He hath called me unto! — 


“T have committed my Son to you; pray give him advice. 
T envy him not his contents; bat I fear he should be swal- 
lowed up in them. T would have him mind and understand 
Bosiness, read a little History, study the Mathematics and 
Cosmography :—these are good, with subordination to tho 
things of God. Better than Idleness, or mere outward 
worldly contents. These fit for Publie services,* for which 
a man is born. 


+ The round numbers of this account have, as is usual, come over gnoaily 


exaggerated (Carte, whi supra), 
‘weofal to all mea. 
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“Pardon this trouble, Iam thus bold because T know you 
love me; as indeed I do you, and yours. My Jove to my dear 
Sister, and my Cousin Ann your Daughter, and all Friends, 


I rest, Sir, 
ax “Your loving brother, 


“Onven Cromwenn 


“[P.S.] Sir, I desire you not to discommodate yourself be- 
cause of the money due to me. Your welfare is as mine: and 
therefore let me know, from time to time, what will com 
venience you in any forbearance; I shall answer you im it, 
and be ready to accommodate you, And therefore do your 
other business; let not this hinder.” * 


Of Jones and his Victory, and gervices in Ireland, there was 
on the morrow much congratulating in Parliament: revival of 
an old Vote, which had rather fallen asleep, For settling Lands 
of a Thousand Pounds a year on him; and straightway, more 
special speedy Vote of “Lands to the value of Five Hundred 
Pounds a year for this last service ;” — which latter Vote, wo 
hope, will not fall asleep as the former had done* 


LETTER CL 
SAME DATE, BAME CONVEYANCE. 


«To my beloved Daughter Dorothy Cromwell, at Hureloy: Thess. 
*Prow Anoanp rox Jos, 13th Aug. 1649) 
“My pear Davoren, —Your Letter was very weloome to 
me. Tlike to see anything from your hand; because indeed 
T stick not to say 1 do entirely love you. And therefore T 
hope a word of advice will not be unwelcome nor unacceptable 
to thee. 
& Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, iy. 267: Prom eettain MSS, of 


Lonl Nugent's 
® Commene Jourmals, vi. 378, 281 (14th, 18th Angust, 1649). 
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“T desire you both to make it above all things your busi- 
ness to seek the Lord; to be frequently calling upon Him, 
that He would manifest Himeelf to you in His Son; and be 
listening what returns He makes to you,—for He will be 
speaking in your ear and in your heart, if you attend there- 
unto, I desire you to provoke your Husband likewise there- 
unto, As for the pleasures of this Life, and outward Business, 
let that be upon the bye. Be above all these things, by Faith 
in Christ; and then you shall have the true use and comfort 
of them,—and not otherwise.’ I have much satisfaction in 
hope your spirit is this way sot; and I desire you may grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and that I may hear thereof, The Lord is very near: 
which we see by His wonderful works: and therefore Ho looks 
that we of this gencration draw near to Him. This late groat 
Merey of Ireland is a great manifestation thereof. Your Hus- 
band will acquaint you with it. We should be much stirred 
up in our spirits to thankfulness. We much need the spirit of 
Christ, to enable us to praise God for so admirable a meroy, 

“The Lord bless theo, my dear Daughter. I rest, 

“Thy loving Father, 
“Quiver Cromwetn, 


“[P.8.] I hear thou didst lately miscarry. Prithoo take 
heed of a coach by all means; borrow thy Father's nag when 
thou intendest to go abroad.” * 


Ts the last phrase ironical; or had the “coach,” in those 
ancient roads, overset, and produced the disaster? Perhaps 
“thy Father's nag” is really safer? Oliver is not given to 
irony; nor in a tone for it at this moment. These gentle 
domesticities and pieties are strangely contrasted with the flery 

> savagery and iron grimness, tern ag Doom, which meets us in 
the next set of Letters we bave from him! 


+ How treo is this; equal, in its obsolete dialect, to the highest that man 
has yet utininod to, in any dialect old or new! 
4 Forxer, tv. 268: From certain MSS. of Lond Nugent's. 
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On the second day following, on the 15th of August,? Crom- 
well with a perous wind arrived in Dublin; “whore,” say 
the old Reemepee “he was received with all possible 
demonstrations of joy; tho great guns cohoing forth their 
welvome, and the acclamations of the people resounding in 
every street. The Lord Lientenant being come into the City, 
—where the concourse of the people was very great; they all 
flocking to see him of whom before they had heard so maueh, — 
at a convenient place he made a stand,” rising in his carriage we 
suppose, “and with his hat in his hand made a speech to them.” 
Speech unfortunately lost; it is to this effect; “That as God 
had brought him thither in safety, so he doubted nob but by 
Divine Providence to restore them all to their just liberties 
and properties,” much trbdden down by those unblessed 
Royalist combinations, and the injuries of war: “and that all 
persons whose hearts’ affections were real for the carrying on 
of this great work against the barbarous and bloodthirsty 
Trish and their confederates and adherents, and for propagating 
of Christ’s Gospel and establishing of ‘Truth and Peace, and 
restoring of this bleeding Nation of Ireland to its former hap- 
piness and tranquillity,—should find favor and protection 
from the Parliament of England and him, and withal receive 
euch rewards and gratuities as might be answerable to their 
merits." “This Speech," say the old Newspapers, “was enter 
tained with great applause by the people; who all eried out, 
‘We will live and die with you!’ ” 





LETTER CTL. 


Sm Groncr Arscoven, now vigilantly cruising on thoes 
coasts, “ Vice-Admiral of the Trish Sens,” who has done good * 
service more than once, —he ought not to suffer in his private 
economics by absence on the Public Service, 


+ Cares, ii. 83. = 
4 In Kimber, Life of Cremecll (London, 1724), p. 126 
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[For the Honorable William Lonthalt, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament: These.) 
Demers, 294 August, 16469. 

*Sir,— Before my coming for Ireland, I was bold to move 
the House on behalf of Sir George Ayscongh; who then T 
thought had merited the favor of the Parliament, but since, 
much more, by his very faithfal and indwstrious carriage in 
this place, 

“It seems, whilst he is attending your service, a Lease ho 
holds of the Deanery of Windsor had like to be purchased over 
his hoad, he not coming to buy it himself by the time limited. 
He holds a very considerable part of his estate in Church- 
leases ; one or more being in Impropriate Tithes, which he and 
his ancestors have held for a good time: all which is like to 
determine, and go from him and his, by your Orders. 

“TI found the Parliament well to resent the motion I made 
on his behalf nt that time. Idesire you please to revive the 
business ; and to obtain the House's favor for him, which they 
intended and expressed. He will, 1 prosume, herewith send 
his humble dosiros: for which I beg your furtherance; and 
rest, Sir, é 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Onrver Cromwent.”? 


Ayscough is a Lineolnshire man. Last year, in the time of 
the Revolted Ships, he stood true to the Parliament; and 
brought his own ship off to them, in spite of perils. Serves 
now under Blake; is fast rising as a Seaofficcr. Tho Lord 
Lieutenant’s request in behalf of him has already been com- 
pliod with.* 


? Tanner MBS. [in Cary, ii. 163). 

+ Commons Journals, 8th August, 1649 (vi, 276); —s00 fb, 9th July, 1649 
{e@ which day most probably, the day of ‘Thomond's Letter too, Cromwell 
had been “‘moring tho Hour” for him). Whitlocke (4 edition), p. $27. 
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A DECLARATION BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
"IRELAND, 


Miowazt Jowes’s Dublin Army, like all Armies hitherto in 
Treland, is of a quite unsatisfactory structure, of habits and 
practices quite unsatisfactory. The Lord Lieutenant is busy 
modelling it; rearranging it under new and more capable 
Officers; above all, clearing it of bad men: an Irish friend 
informs us, “There hath been an huge purge of the Army 
which we found here: it waa an Army made up of dissolute 
and debauched men.”? “The Officers reduced are not a Little 
discontented,” writcs another friend: but the public service eo 
requires it, Officers and men, and all Ireland are to know 
that henceforth it is on a new footing we proceed. Hers iss 
Declaration, legible on such market-crosses, church-doors and 
tho like, as we have access to; well worth attending to ina 
distracted seat of war. 


This Dectanarion is appointed to be printed, and published ~ 
throughout all Ireland: By oat direction from — Ours 
Cromwetl. 

“Waruxas I am informed that, upon the marching out ef 
the Armies heretofore, or of partics from Garrisons, & liberty 
hath been taken by the Soldiery to abuse, rob and pillage, and 
too often to execute cruelties upon the Country People: Being 
resolved, by the grace of God, diligently and strictly to re 
strain such wickedness for the future, 

“I do hereby warn and require all Officers, Soldiers, and 
others under my command, henceforth To forbear all such evil 
practices as aforesaid; and Not to do any wrong of violence 
toward Country People, or persons whatsoever, unless they be 
actually in arms or office with the Enemy; and Not to meddle 
with the goods of such, without special order. 

4 Newspaper Letter, in King’s Pamphlets, email 4to, o0. 439, § 7; another, 
tb, § 22 


= 
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“And I farther declare, That it shall be free ani lawfal to 
and for all manner of persons dwelling in the country, as well 
gentlemen and soldiers, as farmers and other people (such ag 
are in arms or office with or for the Enemy only excepted), ta 
make their repair, and bring any provisions unto the Army, 
while in march or coop, or unto any Garrison under my com- 
mand: Hereby assuring all such, That they shall not be 
molested or troubled in their persons or goods; but shall have 
the benefit of a free markct, and receive ready money for 
goods or commodities they shall so bring and sell: And that 
they, behaving themselves peaceably and quiotly; and paying 
such Contributions, proportionately with their neighbors, as 
have been, are, or shall bo duly aud orderly imposed upon 
them, for maintenance of the Parliament's forces and other 
public uses, —shall have free leave and liberty to live at home 
with their families and goods; and shall be protected in their 
persons and estates by virtue Hereof, until the Ist of January 
next : By or before which time [1st of January next}, all such 
of them a8 are minded to reside, and plough and sow, in the 
[Army’s] quarters, are to make their addresses, for now and 
farther protections, to the Attorney-General, residing at Dube 
lin, and to such other persons as shall be authorized for that 


Furpoee, 

“And hervof I require all Soldiers, und otherk under my 
command, diligently to take notice and observe the same 
as they shall answer to the contrary at their utmost perils. 
Strictly charging and commanding all Officers and others, in 
their several places, carefully to see to it That no wrong or vio~ 
lence be done to any such person as aforesaid, contrary to the ef- 
feot of the premises. Being resolved, through the grace of God, 
to panish all that shall offend contrary hereunto, very severely, 
according to Law or Articles of War; to displace, and other- 
wise punish, all such Officers as shall be found negligent in their 
places, and not to sce to the due observance hereof, or not to 
punish the offenders undor their respective commands. 

res oe, aha 24th of August, 1649, 

“Craven Ononwenn.” * 
small 4u0, no. 43%, § 25. 
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TRISH WAR. 


‘Tae history of the Irish War is, and for the present must 
continue, very dark and indecipherable to us. Ireland, ever 
since the Irish Rebellion broke out and changed itself into 
an Irish Massacre, in the end of 1641, has been a soene 
of distracted controversies, plunderings, 
treacheries, conflagrations, of universal misery and blood and 
bluster, such as the world before or since has never seem. The 
History of it does not form itself into a picture; but remains 
only as a hago blot, au indiscriminate blackness; which the 
human memory cannot willingly charge itself with! There 
are Parties on the back of Parties; at war with the world and 
with each other. There are Catholics of the Pale, 
freedom of religion; under my Lord This and my Lord That 
‘There are Old-Irish Catholics, under Pope’s Nuncios, under 
Abbas O’Teague of the excommunications, and Owen Roe 
O'Neil; —demanding not religious freedom only, but what 
‘wo now call “Repeal of the Union; ” and unable to agree with 
the Catholies of the English Pale, Then there are Ormond Roy- 
alists, of the Episcopalian and mixed creeds, strong for King 
without Covenant; Ulster and other Presbyterians, strong 
for King and Covenant: lastly, Michael Jones and the Gom- 
monwealth of England, who want noither King nor Covenant, 
All these, plunging and tumbling, in huge discord, for the Tast 
eight years, have made of Ireland and its affairs the ‘ae 
unutterable blot we speak of. 

At the date of Oliver's arrival, all Irish Parties are anited fa 
a combination very unusual with them ; very dangerous for the 
incipient Commonwealth, Ormond, who had returned thither 
with new Commission, in hopes to co-operate with Scotel. 
Hamilton during the Second Civil War, arrived too late for 
that object; but has succeeded in rallying Ireland into 4 
mass of declarod opposition to the Powers that now 
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‘Catholics of the Palo, and Old-Irish Catholies of the Massacro, 
will at length net together: Protestant English Royalism, 
which bas fled hither for shelter; nay, now at last Royalist 
Preebytorianism, and the very Scots in Ulster,—have all 
joined with Ormond “against the Regicides.” Thoy are 
wagetly inviting the young Charles Second to coms thither, 
and be crowned and made yietorious. He as yet hesitates 
between that and Scotland ;—may probably give, Scotland 
the preference. But in all Ireland, whon Cromwell sete foot 
on, it, there remain only two Towns, Dublin and Derry, that 
hold for the Commonwealth; Dublin lately besieged, Derry 
still besieged. A very formidable combination, All Ireland 
kneaded together, by fayoruble aosident and tho incredible 
patiguee of Ormond, stands up in one great combination, reso- 
lute to resist the Commonwealth. Combination great in bulk; 
but made of iron and clay ;—in moaning not so great. Oliver 
has taken survey and measure of it ; Oliver descends on it like 
the hammor of Thor; smites it, as at one fell stroke, into dust 
and ruin, never to reunite against him more. 

One could pity this poor Irish people; their case is pitiable 
enough! Tho claim they started with, in 1641, was for ro- 
ligious freedom. ‘Their claim, we ean now all gee, was just: 
essentially just, though full of intricacy ; dificult to render 
cleat and concessible ;— nay, at that date of the World’s His- 
tory, it was hardly recognizable to any Protestant man for 
just; and these frightful massacrings and sanguinary bluster 
ings have rendered it, for the present, entiroly unrecognizable. 
A just, though very intricate claim: but entered upon, and 
prosecuted, by such methods as were never yet available for 
aaserting any elaim inthis world! ‘Treachery and massacre: 
what could come of it? Eight years of cruel fighting, of des- 
porate violence and misery, have left matters worse a thousand- 
fold than they wore at first. No want of daring, or of patriotism 
80 called; but a great want of other things! Numerous large 
masses of urmed men have been on foot; full of fiery vehe- 
Mmence and audacity, but without worth os Armics: savago 

; full of hatred and mutual hatred, of disobedi- 
rand noise Undrilled, unpaid,—driving herds of 
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plundered cattle before them for subsistence; rushing down 
from hillsides, from ambuscadoes, passes in the mountains; 
taking shelter always “in bogs whither the cavalry cannot fol- 
low them.” Unveracious, violent, disobedient men. False in 
speech ; —alas, false in thought, first of all; who have never 
let the Fact tell its own harsh story to them; who have said 
always to the harsh Fact, “Thou art not that way, thou art 
this way!” ‘The Fact, of course, asserts that it ix that way: 
the Irish Projects end in perpetual discomfiture; have to 
take shelter in bogs whither cavalry cannot follow! There 
has been no scene seen under the sun like Ircland for these 
eight years, Murder, pillage, conflagration, excommunication; 
wide-flowing blood, and bluster high as Heaven and St. Peter; 
—us if wolves or rabid dogs were in fight here; as if demons 
from the Pit had mounted up, to deface this fair green piece 
of God’s Croation with their talkings and workings! It is, and 
shall remain, very dark to us, Conceive Ireland wasted, torn 
in pieces; black Controversy as of demons and rabid wolves 
rushing over the face of it so long; incurable, and very dim 
to us: till here at last, as in the torrent of Heaven's lightning 
descending liquid on it, we have clear and terrible view of its 
affairs for a time !— 

Oliver's proceedings hore have boen the theme of much lond 
criticism and sibylline exocration ; into which it is not our plan 
to enter at present. We shall give these Irish Letters of his 
in their own natural figure, and without any commentary what. 
éver, ‘To those who think that a land overrun with Sanguinary 
Quacks can be healed by sprinkling it with rose-water, these 
Letters must be very horrible, Terrible Surgery this: but de 
it Surgery and Judgment, or atrocious Murder merely 2 ‘Thaé 
is a question which should be asked; and answered, Oliver 
Cromwell did beliove in God’s Judgments ; and did not believe 
in the rose-water plan of Surgery;—which, in fact, is this 
Editor's case too! Every idle lie and piece of empty bluster 
this Editor hears, he too, like Oliver, has to shudder at it; has 
to think: “Thou, idle bluster, not true, thou also art shutting 
men’s minds against the God’s Fact; thou wilt issue as a cleft 
crown to some poor man some day; thou also wilt have to 
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take shelter in bogs whither onvalry cannot follow!" — But in 
Oliver's time, as I say, there was still belief in the Judgments 
of God ; in Oliver's time, there was yet no distracted jargon 

of “abolishing Capital Punishments,” of Jean-Jacques Philan- 
thropy, and universal roso-wator in this world still so full of 
sin. Men's notion was, not for abolishing punishments, but 
for making laws just: God the Maker's Laws, they considered, 
had not yet got the Punishment abolished from them! Men 
had a notion, that the difference betwoon Good and Evil was 
still considerable ; — equal to the difference between Heaven 
and Hell. It was a true notion. Which all men yet saw, and 
felt in all fibres of their existence, to be true. Only in late 
docadent generations, fast hastening towards radical change or 
final perdition, can such indiscriminate mashing up of Good 
and Evil into one universal patent-treacle, and most unmedical 
electuary, of Rousseau Sentimentalism, universal Pardon and 
Benevolence, with dinner and drink and one cheer more, take 
effect in our earth, Electuary very poisonous, as eweet as it 
is, and very nausoous; of which Oliver, happier than we, had 
not yet heard the slightest intimation even in dreams. 

‘The reader of these Letters, who has swept all that very 
ominous twaddle out of his head and heart, and still looks with 
@ recognizing eye on the ways of the Supreme Powers with 
this world, will find here, in the rude practical state, a Phe- 
nomenon which he will account noteworthy. An armed Sol- 
dier, solemnly conscious to himself that he is the Soldier of 
God the Just,—a consciousness which it well beseems all 
soldiers and all men to have always ;— armed Soldier, terrible 
as Death, relentless as Doom ; doing God’s Judgments on the 
Enemies of God! It isa Phenomenon not of joyful nature; 
no, butof awful, to be looked at with pious terror and awe, 
Not a Phenomenon which you are called to recognize with 
bright smiles, and fall in love with at sight:— thou, art thou 
worthy to love such a thing; worthy to do other than hate it, 
and shriek over it? Darest thou wed the Heaven's lightning, 
then; and sty to it, Godlike One? Is thy own life beautifal 
and torrible to thee; steoped in the eternal depths, in the eter- 
nal splendors? ‘Thou also, art thou in thy sphere tho minister 
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of Goil’s Justice ; feeling that thou art bore.to do ik and to 

tee it done, at thy soul’s peril? Thou wilt then judge Oliver 

with increasing clearness, otherwise with increasing darknogs, 
jddge him. 

Tn fact, Oliver's dialect is rude and obsolete; the phrases of 
Oliver, to him sclemn on the perilous battle-ficld as voices of 
God, have become to tis most mournful when epouted as frothy 
cant from Exeter Hall. The reader has, all along, to make 
steady allowance for that. Andon the whole, clear recognition 
will be difficult for him. To a poor slamberous Canting Age, 
mumbling to itsclf everywhere, Peace, Peace, where there is 
no peace, —such a Phenomenon as Oliver, in Ireland or else- 
where, is not the most recognizable in all its meanings, But 
it waits there for recogaition; and can wait an Ago oc two, 
The memory of Oliver Cromwell, as I count, has a good many 
centuries in it yet; and Ages of very varied complexion to 
apply to, before all end. My reader, in this passage and others, 
shall make of it what he can. 

But certainly, at lowest, hero is a set of Military Despatches 
of the most unexampled natgre! Most rough, unkempt; 
shaggy as the Numidian lion. A style rugged as crags; eaanse, 
drossy: yet with a meaning in it, an energy, a depth; pouring 
on like a fire-torrent ; perennial sire of it visible athwart all 
drosses and defarements : not uninteresting to see! This man 
has come into distracted Ireland with a God's ‘Truth in the 
heart of him, though an unexpected one; the first such man 
they have scon for a groat whilo indood. He carries Acts of 
Parliament, Laws of Earth and Heaven, in ono hand; dmwn 
sword inthe other. He addresses the bewildered Trish pogim 
lations, the black ravening coil of sanguinary blustering indi- 
viduala at Tredah ond elsewhere: “Sanguinary blustering 
individuals, whose word is grown worthless as the barking of 
dogs ; whose very thought is false, representing not fiaety but 
the contrary of fact, — behold, I am come to speak and to do 
the trath among you. Hero are Acta of Parliament, metboda 
of regulation and veracity, emblems the nearest we poor Pari- 
taus could make them of God's Law-Book, to which it is and) 
shall be our porpotwal effort to make them correspond nearer 
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and nearer. Obey them, help us to perfect them, be peaceable 
aud true under them, it shall be well with you. Refuse to 
obey thom, I will not Iet you continue living! As articulate- 
‘peaking veracious orderly men, not as @ blustoring murderous 
kennel of dogs run rabid, shall you continue in this Earth. 
Choose!" — They chose to disbelieve him; could not under- 
stand that he, more than the others, meant any truth or justice 
tothom, They rojected his summons and terms ab Tredah: 
he stormed the place; and according to his promise, put evory 
man of the Garrison to death. His own soldiers are forbidden 
to plunder, by paper Proclamation; and in ropes of authentic 
hemp thoy are hanged when they do it? To Wexford Garri- 
son the like terms as at Tredah; and, failing these, the like 
storm. Here is a man whose word represents a thing! Not 
Dluster this, and false jargon scattering itself to the winds: 
what this man speaks out of him comes to pass as a fact; 
speech with this man is accurately prophetic of deed. This is 
the first King’s face poor Ireland ever saw; the first Friend’s 
face, little as it recognizes him, —poor Ireland ! 

But let us take the Lettors themselves; and read them with 
various emotions, in which wonder will not fail. What a rage, 
wide-sweeping, inexorable as Death, dwells in that hearb; ~ 
elose neighbor to pity, to trembling affection, and soft tears ! 
Some readers know that eoftnese without rigor, rigor as of 
adamant to rest upon, is bat sloth and cowardly baseness ; that 
without justice first, real pity is not possible, and only false pity 
and maudlin weakness is possible. Others, again, are not aware 
of that fact,—To our Irish friends we ought to say likewise 
that this Garrison of Tredah consisted, in good part, of Eng- 
Tishmen Perfectly certain this:—and therefore let “the 
bloody hoof of the Saxon,” é&c. forbear to continue itself on 
that mattor. At ita peril! Idle blustering, and untruth of 
every kind lead to the like terrible resulta in these days ax 
they did in these, 


1 Two lostances ; King’s Pamphlets, large sto, no. 42, § 19, ¢eh-16th Sept. 
3éan. 
* Ladlow, & Sot. 
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LETTERS CUL-CVL 
STORM OF TREDAM, 


Tux: first of this set, a Summons. to Dundalk, will be fully 
understood 8o soon as the ‘Two following it are, read, The 
‘Two following it, on Tredah, or Drogheda as we now mame it, 
contain in themselves, especially the Second and more delib- 
ezate of the two contains, materials for a pretty complete ac» 
count of the ‘l'ransaction there. It requires only to be added, 
what Cromwell himself has forborne to do, that on the repulse 
of tho first attack, it was he, in person, who, “ witnessing it 


from the batteries,” hastened forward and led on the new | 


attack: My pretty men, we must positively not be repulaeds 
we must enter hera, we cannot do at all without entering 1— 
Tho rest of these Trish Lettars may, I hope, tell their own 
tale. 


LETTER CHL 


* For tho Chief Offtcer commanding in Dendatk: These, 
[Tunes] 12th September, 1649, 
“S1n,— TI offered mercy to the Garrison of Tredah,t in send- 
ing the Governor a Sammons before T attempted the taking: 
of i, Which being refused brought their evil upon them, 
“Tf you, being warned thereby, shall eurrender your Gar- 
tison to the use of the Parliament of England, which by tiia 
T summon you to do, you may thereby prevent effusion of 
blood. If, upon refasing this Offer, that which you like nob 
defalls you, you will know whom to blama. I rest, 
“ Your servant, 
“Ontyme Cromwante * 
+ Troodagh™ he writes 


* Antograph, io the possesion of tha Earl of Shannon, at Castle-Mastyr, 
fm the County of Cork. 
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The Chief Officer commanding in Dundalk nover received 
this Letter, I believe! What, in the interim, had become of 
Dundalk and its Chief and other Officers, will shortly appear, 


LETTER CIV. 


[20 the Honorable John Bradshaw, Esquire, President of the 
Council of State: These.) 
“ (Dontex,} 10th Septomber, 1649. 

“Srr,—It hath pleased God to bless our endeavors at Tro 
dah. After battery, we stormed it. ‘The enemy were about 
8,000 strong in the Town. They maile a stout resistance ; and 
near 1,000 of our men being entered, the Enemy forced them 
out again, But God giving a new courage to our men, they 
attempted again, and entered ; beating the Enemy from their 
defences. 

“The Enemy had made three retrenchments, both to the 
right and loft [of] where we ontered; all which they wore 
forced to quit. Being thus entered, we refused them quarters 
haying, the day before, summoned the Town, I believe we 
put to the sword the whole number of the defendants. I donot 
think thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives, 
Those that did, are in safe custody for the Barbadoes. Since 
that time, the Enemy quitted to us Trim and Dundalk, In 
Trim they were in such haste that they left their guns behind 
them. 


“This hath been a marvellous great merey. The Enemy, 
being not willing to put an issue upon a field-battle, had put 
into this Garrison almost all their prime soldiers, being about 
8,000 horse and foot, under the command of their best officers ; 
Sir Arthar Ashton being made Governor. There were some 
seven or eight regiments, Ormond’s being one, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edmund Varney. Ido not beliove, neither do 1 
hear, that any officer escaped with his life, save only one Lien 
tenant, who, I hear, going to the Enemy said, That he was the 


i 
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only man that escaped of all the Garrison, The Enemy upon 
this were filled with much terror, And truly I believo this 
bitterness will save much effusion of blood, through the good- 
ness of God. 

“T wish that all honest hearts may give the glory of this to 
God alone, to whom indeed the praise of this merey belongs. 
[As] for instruments, they were very inconsidgrable the work 
throughout, . . . 

“Captain Brandly did with forty or fifty of his men vory 
gullantly storm the Tenalia; for which he deserves the thanks 
of the State. [I rest, 

Your most humble servant,] « 
“Ourver Cnoaren?? 


“ Tenalia,” I believe, is now called Tenailla by: soaiasy 

a kind of advanced defensive-work, which takes its name from 
resemblance, real or imaginary, to the lip of a pair of 

The “Sir Edmund Varney” who perished here was the son 
of the Standard-bearer at Edgehill, For Sir Arthur Asliten 
gee Clarendon. Poor Sir Arthur had a woodon log which the 
soldiers were very eager for, understanding it to be full) 
coin; but it proved to be mere timber: all his gold, 200 broad 
pieces, was sewed into his belt, and scrambled for when that 
came to light® There is in Wood's Lifo* an old-soldier'’s as- 
count of ths Storm of Tredaly, suiliciently emphatic, by Tom 
Wood, Anthony's brother, who had been there, - 





LETTER CY. " 


[Fbr the Honorable William Lenthall, Eequire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These.) 
"Demy, 17th September, 1649, 
“Sia, —Your Army being safely arrived at Dubling and 
the Enemy endeavoring to draw all his forces together about ” 
Trim and Tecroghan, a8 my intelligence gavo me,— from 
| Whitlocko, p4i2 * hid. Prefixed to tho Athena Onweiemaen 


| 
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whence endeavors were made by tho Marquis of Ormond to 
draw Owen Roe O'Neil with his forces to his assistance, but 
with what sueceas I eannot yet: learn,—1 resolved, after some 
refreshment taken for our weather-beaten men and horses, and 
accommodations for a march, to take tho field. And aocord- 
ingly, upon Friday, the 30th of August last, rendozvousod 
with eight regiments of foot, six of horse and some troops 
of dragoons, three miles on the north side of Dublin The 
design was, To endeavor the regaining of Tredah; or tempt- 
ing the Enemy, upon his hazard of the loss of that place, to 
fight. 

“Your Army came before the Town upon Monday follow- 
ing’ Where having pitched, as speedy course was taken as 
could be to frame our batteries ; which took up the more time 
because divers of the battering guns were on ship-board, Upon 
Monday, the 9th" of this instant, the batteries begun to play. 
Whereupon I sent Sir Arthur Ashton, the then Governor, a 
summons, Lo deliver the Town to the use of the Parliament 
of England. To the which receiving no satisfactory answer, 
I proceeded that day to beat down the Steeple of the Church 
on the south side of the Town, and to beat down a Tower not 
far from the samo plice, which you will discern by the Chart 
enclosed. 2 

“Our guns not being able to do much that day, it was re- 
solyed to endeavor to do our utmost the next day to make 
breaches agsanitable, and by the help of God to storm them. 
‘The place pitched upon was that part of the Town-wall next 
a Church called St. Mary's; which was tho rathor chosen 
because we did hope that if we did cater and possess that 
Church, we should be the better able to keep it against their 
horse and foot until we could make way for the entrance of 
our hore; aud we did not conceive that any part of the Town 
would afford the like advantage for that purpoze with this, 
‘The batteries planted were two: one was for that part of 
the Wall against the cast end of the said Church; the other 

2 Friday fs Stat; this error ms to the day of the mouth continues through 
the Letter. 

* 3d September. * tee, 
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against the Wall on the south side. Being somewhat long 
in battering, the Enemy made six retrenchments: three of 
them from the said Church to Duleck Gate; and threo of 
them from the cast ond of the Church to the Town-wall and 
so backward, The guns, after some two or three hundred 
shot, beat down the corner Tower, and opened two reasonable 
good breaches in the east and south Wall. 

“Upon Tuosday, the 10th of this instant, about fire o'clock 
in the evening, wo began the Storm: and after some hot 
dispute we entered, about seven or eight hundred men; the 
Enemy disputing it very stiffly with us, And indeed, through 
the advantages of tho place, and the courage God was pleased 
to give the defenders, our men were forced to retreat quite 
out of the breach, not without some considerable loss; Colonel 
Castle being there shot in the head, whereof he presently 
died: and divers officers and soldiers doing their duty killed 
and wounded. There was a Tenalia to flanker the south Wall 
of the Town, between Duleek Gate and the corner Tower 
before mentioned;—which our men entered, wherein they 
found some forty or fifty of the Enemy, which they put to 
the sword. And this [Tonalia] they held: but it being with- 
out the Wall, and the sally-port through the Wall into that 
Tenalia being choked up with some of the Enemy which were 
killed in it, it proved of no use for an entrance into the Town 
that way. 

“Although our men that stormed the breaches were forced: 
to recoil, as is before expreased; yet, being encouraged to re 
cover their loss, they made a second attempt: wherein God 
was pleased so to animate them that they got ground of the 
Enemy, and by the goodness of God, forced him to quit his 
entrenchments. And after a very hot dispute, the Enemy 
having both horse and foot, and we only foot, within ths 
Wall, —they gave ground, and onr men beeame masters both 
of their retrenchments and [of) the Church; which indeed, 
although thoy made our entrance the more difficult, yet they 
proved of excellent use to us; so that the Enemy could not 
{uow) annoy us with their horse, bat thereby we had advanr 
tage to make good the ground, that so we might let ip | 
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own horse; which accordingly was dons, though with much 
diffieal: 


ity. 

“Divers of the Enemy retreated into the MillMount: a 
place very strong and of difficult acocss; being exceedingly 
high, having a good graft, and strongly palisadocd. The 
Governor, Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers considerable Officers 
being thore, our mon gotting up to them, were ordered by 
mo to put them all to the sword. And indeed, being in the 
heat of action, I forbade them to spare any that were in arms 
in the Town: and, T think, that night they put to the aword 
about 2,000 men;—divers of the officers and soldiers being 
fled over the Bridge into the other part of the Town, where 
about 100 of them possessed St. Peter's Churel-steeple, some 
the west Gate, and others a strong Round Tower next the 
“Gate called St. Sunday’s. These being summoned to yield 
to mercy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the steeple of St. 
Peter's Church to be fired, when one of them wns heard to 
say in the midst of the flames: ‘God damn me, God coafound 
me; I barn, C burn! 

“Tho next day, the other two Towers were summoned ; in 
one of which was about six or seven score; but thoy refusod 
to yield themselves: and we knowing that hanger must com. 
pel them, set only good guards to secure them from running 
away until their stomachs wore come down, From one of the 
said Towers, notwithstanding their condition, they killed and 
wounded some of our men, When they submitted, their 
officers were knocked on the head; and every tenth man 
of the soldiers killed; and the rest shipped for the Barba- 
does. The soldiors in the other Tower were all spared, as to 
their lives only; and shipped 11 for the Barhadoes. 
“Tam persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God 
upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their hands 
in so much innocent blood; and that it will tend to prevent 
the effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satisfac- 
tory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret. The officers and soldiers of this Garrison 
‘were the flowor of their army. And their great expectation was, 
that our attempting this place would put fair to rain us; they 
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being confident of the resolution of their men, and the advan 
tage of the place, If we had divided our force into two quar. 
tors to have besieged the North ‘Town and the South Town, 
we could not have had such a correspondency between the two 
parts of our Army, but that they might have chosen to have 
brought their Army, and have fought with which part [of 
ours] they pleased,—and at the same time have made a sally 
with 2,000 men upon us, and have left their walls manned; 
they having in the Town the number heroafter specified, but 
some say near 4,000. 

“Since this great mercy vouchsafed to us, I sent a party of 
horse and dragoons to Dundalk ;! which the Enemy quitted, 
and we are possessed of, —as also [of] another Castle 
Aosorted, between Trim and Tredah, upon the Boyne. I sent 
a party of horse and dragoons to a House within five miles of 
‘Trim, there being then in Trim some Scots Companies, which 
the Lord of Ardes brought to assiat the Lord of Ormond. But 
upon the news of Tredah, they ran away; leaving their great 
guns behind them, which also we have possessed, 

“ And now give mo leave to say how it comes to pass that 
this work is wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts, 
That a great thing should be done, not by power or might, but 
by the Spirit of God. And is it not so, clearly? That which 
caused your men to storm 80 courageously, it was the Spirit of 
God, who gave your mon courage, and tock it away again; and 
gave the Enemy courage, and took it away again; and gave 
your men courage again, and therewith this happy success 
And therefore it is good that God alone have all the glory. 

“It is remarkable that theee people, at the first, set up the 
‘Masx in some places of the Town that had been monasterits 5 
but afterwards grew so insolent that, the last Lord’sday be- 
fore tho storm, the Protestants were thrust out of the great 
Church called St, Peter's, and they had public Mass there: 
and in this very place near 1,000 of them were pnt to the 
sword, fleeing thither for safety. I believe all their friars 
wore knocked on the head promiscuously but two; the ono 
of which was Father Peter Taaff, brother to the Lord Taal 

e, 


* Antes, Letter CHIL 
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whom the soldiers took, the next day, and made an end of. 
The other was taken in the Round Tower, under the repute of 
# Lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers in that 
‘Tower had no quarter, he confessed he was a Friar; but that 
did not save him, 

“A greal deal of loss in this business fell npon Colonel 
Hewson's, Colonel Castle’s, and Colonel Ewer's vegiments. 
Colonel Ewer having two Ficld-Officers in his regiment shot; 
Colonel Castle and a Captain of his regiment slain; Colonel 
Hewson’s Captain-Lientenant slain. T do not think we losh 
100 men upon the place, though many be wounded. 


“T most humbly pray tho Parliament may bo pleased [that] 
thix Army may be maintained ; and that @ consideration may 
be had of them, and of the carrying on affairs here, [such] as 
may give a speedy issue to this work. To which there seems 
to be 2 marvollous fair opportunity offered by God. And al- 
thongh it may seem very chargeable to the State of England 
to maintain so great a foree; yet surely to stretch a little for 
the present, in following God's providence, in hope the charge 
will not be long — 1 trust it will not be thought by any (that 
have not irreconcilable or malicious principles) unfit for me 
to more, For a constant supply ; which, in human probability 
a8 to outward things, ia most likely to haston and perfect this 
work. And indeed if God please to finish it here as He hath 
done in England, the War is like to pay itself. 

We keep the field much; our tents sheltering us from the 
wet and cold, But yet the Country-sickness overtakes many : 
and therefore we desire recruits, and some fresh regiments of 
foot, may be sont us. For it’s easily conceived by what the 
Garrisous already drink up, what our Field-Army will come 
to, if God shall give more Garrisons into onr hands. Craving 
pardon for this great trouble, I rest, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“Ontyen Cromwett. 


“P.S. Since writing of my Letter, a Major who brought off 
forty-throo horse from the Enoroy told mo that it’s reported 
tn their camp that Owen Roo and they are agreed. 


~ 


Y 
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“The defendants in Tredah consisted of: The Lord of Or 
mond’s regiment (Sir Edmund Varney Lieutenant-Colonel), of 
400; Colovel Byrn’s, Colonel Warren's, and Colonel Wall's, of 
2,000; the Lord of Westmesth’s, of 200; Sir James Dillon's, 
of 200; and 200 horse.” * 


‘The report as to Owen Roe O'Neil is correct. Monk, who 
had lately in Ulster entered upon some negotiation with O'Neil 
and his Qld-Irish Party, who, as often happened, were in 
quarrel with the others, found himsclf deserted by his very 
soldiers, and obliged to go to England; where this poliey of 
his, very useful as Monk bad thought, is indignantly dis- 
avowed by the Authorities; who will not hear of such a com- 
nection? Owen Roe O'Neil appears to have been a man of 
real ability: surely no able man, or son of Order, ever sank in 
a more disinal welter of confusions unconquerable by him! He 
did no more service or disservice henesforth; he died in some 
two months, of a disease in tho foot,— poisoned, say soma 
by the gift of a “pair of russet-leather boots” which some 
traitor had bestowed on him.* 


Such was the Storm of Tredah. A thing which, if one 
twanted good assurance as to the essential meaning of it, might 
well “work remorss and regret: ” for indisputably the outer 
body of it is emphatic enough! Cromwell, not in a light or 
loose manner, but in a very solemn and deep one, takes charge 
for himself, at his own peril, That it é& a judgment of God: 
and that it did “save much effusion of blood,” we und all 
spectators can very readily testify. “The execrable policy of 
that Regicido,” says Jacobite Carte on the occasion, “had the 
effect he proposed. Tt spread abroad the terror of his name; 
itout”— In fact, it cut through the heart of the Irish War, 
Wexford Storm followed (not by forethought, it would seem, 
but by chance of war) in the same stern fashion; and there 
was no other storm or slaughter needed in that Country. 

1 Newspapers; in Parliamentary [Yistory (London, 1763), xix. 901e 
* 10th Angust, 1649 (Commons Journals, vi. 277). 
* Carte, il. 88. 
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Roso-water Surgeons might have tried it otherwise; but that 
was not Oliver's execrable policy, not the Rosewater one 
And so we leave it, standing on such basis as it haa, 

Ormond had sent orders to “burn” Dundalk and Trim be- 
fore quitting them; but the Garrisons, looking at Tredah, were 
in too much haste to apply the coal. They marched away 
ag double-quick time; the Lord Lieutenant got possession of 
both Towns unburnt, He has put Garrisons there, we see, 
which “drink up” some of his forces, Ho has also despatched 
Colonel Venables, of whom we shall hear again, with a regi 
ment or two, to redace Carlingford, Newry, —to raise what 
Siege there may be at Derry, and assist in settling distracted 
Ulster: of whose progress here are news. 


LETTER CVL 


“ For the Honorable William Lenthatl, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England : These, 
“Duman, 27th September, 1649. 

“Mn. Sreaxen.—I had not received any account from 
Colonel Venables, —whom I sent from Tredah to endeavor 
the reducing of Carlingford, and so to march Northward to- 
wards a conjunction with Sir Charles Coote,—vuntil the last 
night. 

« After he came to Carlingford, having summoned the place, 
both the three Castles and the Fort commanding the Harbor 
were rendered to him, Wherein were about Forty Barrels 
of Powder, Seven Pieces of Cannon; about a Thousand 
Muskets, and Five Hundred Pikes wanting twenty. In the 
entrance into the Harbor, Captain Fern, aboard your man-of- 
war, had some danger; being much shot at from the Sea Fart, 
a bullet shooting through his main-mast. ‘The Captain’s on- 
trance into that Harbor was a considerable adventure, and 
a good service ;—as also was that of Cuptain Brandly,? who, 


2 Antes, p. 458. 
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with forty seamen, stormed a very strong Tenalia at Tredah, 
and helped to take it; for which he deserves an owning by 


ou. 
: “Venables marched from Carlingford, with a party of 
Horse and Dragoons, to the Newry; leaving the Foot to come 
up after him. He summoned the place, and it was yielded 
before his Foot came up to him, Some other informations 
T have received from him, which promise well towards your 
Northern Interest; which, if well prosecuted, will, I trust 
God, render you a good account of those parts. 

“I have sent those things to be presented to the Council 
of State for their consideration. I pray God, as these 
mercies flow in upon you, He will gira you an heart to 
improve them to His glory alone; because He alone is the 
author of them, and of all the goodness, patience and loge 
sufforing oxtended towards you. 

“Your Army has marched; and, I believe, this night Math 
at Arklow, in the County of Wicklow, by the Scaside, be 
twoon thirty and forty miles from this place. I am this day, 
by God’s blessing, going towards it, 

“TY crave your pardon for this trouble; and rest, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Ourver CropewEob. 


P.8, I dosire the Supplies moved for may be hastened, 
Tam verily persuaded, though the burden bo great, yet it 
is for your service, If the Garrisons we take swallow up 
your men, how shall wo be able to keep the field? Who 
knowa but the Lord may pity England's sufferings, and 
make a short work af this? It is in His hand to do it, and 
thercin only your servants rejoice. I humbly present the 
condition of Captain George Jenkina’s Widow. He dted 
presently after Tredah Storm. His Widow is in great 
want, 

“Tho following Officers and Soldiers were slain at the 
storming of Tredah: Sir Arthur Ashton, Governor; Sir Ed- 
mund Varney, Tientenant-Colonel to Ormond’s Regiment; 
Colonel Fleming, Licutenant-Colonel Finglass, Major Fitz 
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gerald, with cight Captains, cight Licutenants, and eight 
Cornets, all of Horse; Colonels Warren, Wall, and Byrn, of 
Foot, with their Lieutenants, Majors, &e.; the Lord Tuaf’s 
Brother, an Augustine Friar; forty-four Captains, and all their 
Licutenants, Ensigns, &c.; 220 Reformadooa and Troopers; 
2,500 Foot-soldiers, besides Staff-Offleers, Surgeons, &e."* 


Venables went on, rapidly accomplishing his service in the 
North; without much hurt; thongh not without imminent 
peril once,—by a eamisado, or surprisal in the night-time, 
which is afterwards alluded to in these Letters. The Lord 
Lieutenant, beerve, still dates from Dublin, but is to quit 
it “this day;” his “ Army bas already marched :” Southward 
‘now, Oh @ new series of operations. 





LETTER CVIL 
STORM OF WEXFORD. 


“For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England; These. 
“Wexvoun, lath October, 1649, 

“Srr,—The Army marched from Dublin, about the 230 of 
September, into the County of Wicklow, where the Enemy 
had a Garrison about fourteen miles from Dublin, called 
Killincarrick; which they quitting, 2 Company of the Army 
was put therein, From thence the Army marched through 
almost a desolated country, until it came to a passage over 
the River Doro? about a mile above the Custlo of Arklow, 


* King’s Pamphlots, amall 4to, no. 441, grt. 7, “Letters from Troland, 
printed by Aathority” (p. 13). Parliamentary Eistory (xix. 207-209) bas 
copied this Letter from the old Pamphlet (as usual, giving po reference) ; 
and after the concliding “ Sargeons, &c."" has taken the Tiborty of adding 
thoso words, “and many inhabitants,” of which thore ix no whisper in the old. 
Pamphlets ;—s very considerable liberty indeed! 

® River Darragh ;—a brasch of what is now called the Avoca; well known 
to musical persons. 
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which was the first seat and honor of tho. 
family. Which be had strongly fortified; but: 
the approach of the Army, quitted; wherein we left another 
Company of Foot. ial 

“From thence the Army marched towards Wexford; where 
in the way was a strong and large Castle, at a town called 
Limbrick, the ancient seat of the Exmonds; where the 
had a strong Garrison; which they burnt and quitted, the 
day before our coming thither, From theues we marched 
towards Forns, an episcopal scat, where was a Castle; to 
which I sont Colonel Reynolds with a party to summon it 
Which accordingly he did, and it was surrendered to him; 
where we having put a company,—advanced the Army to 
& passage over the River Slaney, which runs down to Wex- 
ford; and that night we marched into the fields of a Village 
called Enniscorthy, belonging to Mr. Robert Wallop;? where 
was a strong Qastle very well manned and provided for by the 
Enemy; and, close under it, a very fair House belonging to 
the same worthy person, —a Monastery of Franciscan Friars, 
the considerablest in all Ireland: they ran away the night 
before we camc, Wo summonod the Castle; and they ne 
fused to yield at the first; but upon better consideration, they 
were willing to deliver the pluce to ux: which accordingly 
thoy did; leaving their great guns, arms, ammunition and 
provisions behind them. 

“Upon Monday the First of October we came befors Wex- 
ford. Into which the Enciny had put a Garrisony 
of [part of] their Army; this Town having, until then, been so 
confident af thoir own strength as that they would not, at any 
time, suffer a Garrison to be imposed upon them. ‘The Com- 
mander that brought in those forces was Colonel David Sine 
ott; who took upon him the command of the place, ‘To whom 

4 Wallop ix Mamber (* recruitor") for Andover; Tice aie a 
ber of the Council of State; now and afterwanis « consplouous 
republican man, He has advanced cee ln dan 


Public Service in Groland; and obtained in payment. this ™ fair 
Superiority of Enniscorthy: properties the valu or oad 
much depead on the Lord Lienieunnt’s success at present. — Wa 
resentative, a Peer of the Realm, is atill owner hore, as it bas 
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Tsent a Summons, a Copy whereof is this enclosed; between 
whom and me there passed Answers and Replies, Copies 
whereof these also are: — 


1. § To the Commander-in- Chief of the Town of Wexford. 
‘Buvone Wexvonn, 34 October, 1640. 

‘St, — Having broaght the Army belonging to tho Parliament of 
England before this place, to reduce it to its due obedience: to the 
end effusion of blood may be prevented, and the Town and country 
about it preserved from ruin, I thought fit to summon you to doliver 
the same to me, to the nse of the State of England. 

‘By thie offer, I hopo it will cloarly appoar where the guilt will Tie, 
{f innocent persons should coma to mffer with the nocent. Texpect your 
speedy answer ; and rest, Sir, your servant, Oxtven Cromwen.’ 


‘Bor the Lari Generat Cromwell. 
* Wexvorn, dd October, 1640, 

‘Sin, —T received your Letter of Summons for the delivery of this 
‘Town imo your hands. Which standeth not with my honor to do of 
myself; neither will I take it upon mo, without the advieo of the reat 
af tho Officors and Mayor of this Corporation; this Town being of 90 
great consequence to all Ireland. Whom I will eall together, and eon- 
for with ; and retara my resolation to you, to-morrow by twelve of the 
clock. 

"Tn the mean time, if you be so pleased, Tam content to forboar all 
nots of homlity, xo yoo permit no approash to be made, Expecting 
your answer in that particular, I romain, —my Lord, — your Lord- 
ship's servant, D. Suxsorn? 


2. To the Commander-in-Chief of the Town of Wexford. 
‘Buronx Wexvonn, #4 October, 1640, 
‘8m,—Tam contented to oxpost your resolution by twelve of the 
dock to-morrow morning. Because our tents are uot so good 4 cover- 
ing as your houses, and for other reasons, 1 eannot agroo to  cosantion. 
I rest, — your servant, O1ivar Cxonrwatt.’ 


‘For the Lord General Cromuell. 
*Waxronn, 4th October, 1649, 
‘$m, —1 havo advised with the Mayor and Officers, as I promised, 
and thereuprm am covtent that Foor, whow 1 shall employ, may have 


az 
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a Conferonce ani Treaty with Four of yours, to see if any agreement 
ned understanding may be beget between us. To this perposs Ldetire 
you to send ming a Safe-condaot, a Tdo hereby promise to end nto 
yours when you send me thelr names. And I pray that the meeting: 
may be bad to-morrow at elght of the cloek in the forenoon, that they 
may havo tafBcieat time to confer and debate together, and determing 
the matter; and that the meeting and placo may be agreed upon, and 
the Safe-oonduct mutually sent for the esid meeting this afternoon, 
Exproting your answer hereto, I rest, — my Lord, —your servant, 
*D. Stsxorr. 


‘Sond mo the names ef your Agents, thelr qualities and degrees. 
Thowe I Sx upon wre: Major James Byrne, Major ‘Theobald Dillon, 
Alderman Nicholas Chevers, Mr. William Stafford.” 


8, 4 To the Commander-in- Chief of the Town of Wexford. 
*Brrone Wexronn, #h October, 1049. 

* Stu, — Having summoned you to deliver the Town of Wexford into 
my hands, I might wll expect the delivery thereof, and not a formal 
‘Treaty ; which is sldom granted but where tho things stand pom m 
more equal foot. 

“If therefore yourself or the Town have any desires to offer, upon 
which you will surrender tho placo to mo, I shall bo ablo to judge of the 
reasonableness of them when they are made known toma ‘To which 
end, if you shall think fit to send tho Persons named in your last, intrukted 
Ly yourself aud the Town, by whom E may cudersiand your desires, 1 
shall give you s spoody and fitting Answer. Aud I do horeby engage 
rayself, that they yhall retura in safety wo you. 

“1 expect your answer hervauto within an hour; and rest, — your 
rervant, Ouiven Cuomwette? 


‘ For the Lord Generat Cromwell. 
‘Wireronp, 42h October, 1680. 

“Ste, —T have rotamnod you a civil Answer, to the beat of my jee 
ment; and thereby, I find, you undervalue me and this place #0 moc, 
Chat you think to have it eurrendered without Capitulation or honeesbls: 
Tertas, —as appears by the hour's limitation in your Inst. 

*Sir, had I nover a tnan in thik Town tut the Townemen, and Artil- 
lery bere planted, I shoald eoncelve myrelf in a very befitting condition. 
to make honorable conditions. And having a considerable party, [along] 
with them, in the place, Iam resolved to die hogorably, or wake such 
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tase i ean pa ppceageaed ers 
iv 

“To which reasonable terms if you hearken not,—or give me [uot] 
time to send my Agents till eight of the clock in the forenoon to-morrow, 
with my Propositions, with m farther Safe-conduct,—I leave you to 
‘your better fadgmont, and myself to the assistance of the Almighty; and 
'e conclude. — Your servant, D. Sixworn’ 


‘For the Lord General Cromwell, 


‘Werrorn, Sth October, 1649. 

+ Sm, — My Propositions bolng now prepared, Tam mady to send ray 
Agente with them unto you And fur their safe return, T pray you to 
send n Safo-conduet by the Bearer unto me,—In Hope an honorable 
agreement may thorenpon srise between your Lordship and, —my 
Lord, — your Lortship’s servant, D. Sixxorr? 


“Whilst these papers were passing between us, 7 gent the 
Lientenant-General* with a party of dragoons, horse and foot, 
to endeavor to reduce their Fort, which lay at the mouth of 
their harbor, about ten miles distant from us. To which he 
sent a troop of dragoons; but the Enemy quitted their Fort, 
leaving beliind them about seven great guns; betook them- 
selves, by the help of their boats, to a Frigate of twelve guns 
lying in the harbor, within cannon-shot of the Fort. Tho dra- 
goons possessed the Fort: and some seamen belonging to your 
Fleet coming happily in at the same time, they bent their guns 
at the Frigate, and she immediately yielded to merey,— both 
herself, the soldiers that had been in tho Fort, and tho seamen 
that manned her. And whilst our mon wore in her, the Town, 
not knowing what had happened, sent another small vessel to 
her; which our men also took. 

“Phe Governor of the Town having obtained from mo a 
Safo-conduct for the four persons mentioned in one of the 
papers, to come and treat with me about the surrender of 
the Town, I expected they should have done so, But instend 
thereof, the Earl of Castlehaven brought to their relief, om the 
north side of the river,? about five hundred foot. Which coca- 


4 Michael Jone, * Carte, ii. 92. 
,21—Vol. 7 
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sioned their refusal to send ont any to treat; aud caused mo 
to revoke my Safe-conduct, not thinking it fit to leave it for 
them to make use of it when they pleased: — 


“For the Lord General Cromwell. 
*Wexronn, th Oetober, 1540. 

“My Lorn, — Evon as I was ready to send out my Agents ento you, 
the Lord General of the horse came hither with a relief, Uste whom 
T communicated the proceedings between your Lonlahip and ie, and 
delivered him the Propositions I intoudat to despateh unto your Lont- 
ship ; — who hath desired a small time to consider of them, and to speat 
them unto me Which, my Lord, I could not deny, be having » com- 
manding powor over mo. 

“Pray, my Lon}, believe that I do not do this to teifle out time 
bot for his present consent ;—and if T find any long delay im his 
Loniship's returning them back unto mo, 1 will proceed of myself, 
acconting to my first intention, To which T beseech your Laniship 
give credit; at the request, —my Lord, —ef your Lonlahip’s mady 
sorvant, D. Soesorn! 

4, ‘To the Commander-in-Chisf of the Town of Wexford. 
“ Wexrorp, 6th October, 1649. 

“Sm, — You might have spared your trouble in the account you give 
mo of your transaction with the Lord General of your horse, and of your 
resolution in case he answer not your expectation in palut of time. 
These aro your own concornments, and it behooves you to improve the 
relief you mention to your best advantage, 

* All that I have to say is, To dosiro you to take notios, that T do 
horeby revoke my Safe-conduct from the persons mentioned therwin, 
When you shall 690 causo to treat, you may send for another, —II eat, 
Bir, your servant, Ourvex Cxomwean! 


“Our eannon being landed,! and we having removed all our 
quarters to the southeast end of the Town, next the Castle 
[whieh stands without the Walls], — it was gonerally agreed 
that we should bend the whole strength of our artillery upon 
the Castle; being persuaded that if we got the Castle, the 
Town would easily follow. 

“Upon Thursday, the 1ith instant (our batteries being 


* Gih October (ib.}. 
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finished the night before), we began to play betines in the 
morning; and having spent near a hundred shot, the Gover 
nor’s stomach came down; and he sent to me to give leave for 
four persons, intrested by him, to come unto me, and offer 
terms of surrender ; — 


“For the Lord Generat Cromoell. 


' Wexvorn, Lith October, 1669, 
*Sm,—Tn performance of my last, T desire your Lonlship to send 
me a Safe-conduet for Major Theobald Dillon, Major James Byme, 
Alderman Nicholas Chevers, an? Captain Fanes Stafford, whom I will 
send to your Londéhip instructed with my dosiros. And so T rest, — imy 
Lon}, — your nervant, D. Sixxorr? 





“Which T condescending to, two Field@-Officers with an 
Aldvenian of the Town, and the Captain of the Castle, brought 
‘out the Propositions enclosed, —which for their aboriuable- 
ness, manifesting also the impudency of the men, I thought fit 
to present to your view; — together with my Answer :— 


* Tie Propositions of Colonel David Sinnott, Governor of the Toww 
ond’ Castle of Wexford, for and on the behalf of the Officers cmt 
Boliers ond Inhabitants in Wie said’ Town and Castle, unto General 
Cromeell, 


“1. Gn primis, That all and every the Inhabitants of the said Town, 
from time to tine and at all times haggafter, shall have free and uuiuter- 
rupted liberty publicly to use, exerois® and profess the Roman Catholie 
Roligion, without restriction, mulet or panalty, any law or statute to 
the contrary woiwithstanding. 

+2. That the Rogular and Secular Roman Catholic Clengy now. pos 
sessed of the Charches, Church-liviugs, Mouasteries, Religious-houses 
and Chapels in the said ‘Town, und in the eubarbs and franchises theres 
of, and their successors, shall have, bold anid enjos, to them amd their 
muccawore forever, the auld churches, church-livingt, mouasterios, relig~ 
four-hovses snd chapels, and shall toxch and. preach in them publicly, 
without any molostation, any. law or statute to the contrary notwithe 
standing. ‘ 

*2 ‘That Nicholas, now Lond Bishop of Ferns, and his, secessors, 
shall wee and exercise such jurisdiction over the Catholics of ia Die 
exe: a4 sincy hie conspemition hitherts hu used. 

‘4 That all the Offloers and Soldiers, of what quality or degree 
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ons the loast incapacity or restriction therein ; and that all the Freemen 
of the said Town, from time totime, shall be as free in all the 

cities and towns in England, as the Proemen of all and evory tho waid 
cities and towns ; and all and évory the Froemen of the said cities and 
towas to boas froo in the aid Town of Wenfond as the Freemen thereof, 
for their greater encouragement to trade and commeree together on nll 


+10, That no memory remain of uny houtility or distance which was 
hitherto between the said Town and Castle on tho oue part, and the Pare 
liament or State of England on the other part ; but that all act and acta, 
Aranagreseionn, offences, dopredations and other crimes, of what nainre 
ee quality soover, be thay evor so transcendent, attempted or douo, or 
suppored to be attempted or done, by the Inbabitauts of the sald Town 
or any other, haretoforo or at presont ndhering to the said ‘Town, either 
autive or stranger, and overs of them, —shall pass in oblivion ; without 
chastiternent, challenge, recompense, demand or questioning for them, 
‘or any of them, now or at any time bervafter. D. Susxorr’ 


‘For the Commander-in-Chief in the Town of Wexford. 
«[Bayome Wiexvoun,] Lith Octobor, 1640, 

‘Sim, —I havo had the patience t peruse your Propositions; to 
whieh I might have returned an Answer with some disdain. But, to bo 
short, — 

“1 shall give the Soldiers and Non-oommiasionod Officers quarter for 
Tife, and leave w go tw their suveral habitations, with thelr wearing- 
elothes ; — they engaging themeelves to live quictly there, and to take 
ep arms no more against the Parlisment of England. And the Com- 
missioned Officers quarter for their lives, but to render themselves Pria- 
oners. And as for the Inhabitants, 1 shall engago myself That no 
violence shall be offored to their goods, and that I shall protect the Towa 
from plunder. 

‘Texpect your positive Answer instantly ; and if you will upon these 
terms surrender and quit, [aod] shall, In one hour, send forth to me 

, Four Officers of the quality of Ficld-Olfcors, and Two Aldennen, for 
the porformance thereof, I sball thoroupon forbear all acts of hostility. 
Yoor servant, Onrver Crowwnrt.)? 

1 Tho rest of the Wexford Correspondence is in Tanner and cloowhers ; 
thix, which complates it, being considered hopelessly Tost, must be taken axa 
very internsting little Document, now that it haa turned up. Artograph (oF 
Paetimile Copy! mach inteclined and very hastily written), now (March 
1846) In the possession of Edward Crawford, Esq,, Solicitor, Wellington Quay, 
Dablin. 
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“Which [Answer] indeed had no effect. For whilst I was 
proparing of it; studying to preserve the Town from plunder, 
that it might be of the more use to you and your Army, — 
‘the Captain, who was one of the Commissionors, being fairly 
treated, yielded up tho Castle to us. Upon the top of which 
‘our men no sooner appeared, but the Enemy quitted the Walls 
of the Town; whieh our men perceiving, ran violently upon 
the Town with their ladders, and stormed it, And when they 
‘were come into the market-placo, the Enemy making = stiff 
resistance, our forces brake them; and then put all to the 
sword that came in their way. Two boatfuls of the Enemy 
attempting to escape, being overprest with numbers, sank; 
whereby wore drownod near three hundred of them. I believe, 
in all, there was lost of the Enemy not many loss than two 
thousand; and 1 believe not twenty of yours fram first to 
last of the Siege. And indeed it hath, not without cause, been 
deeply set wpon our hearts, That, we intending better to this 
place than so great a rain, hoping the Town might be of more 
use to you and your Army, yet God would not have it so; but 
by an unexpected providence, in His righteous justice, brought 
a just judgment upon them ; causing ¢here to become a prey to 
the soldier who in their piracies had made preys of so many 
families, and now with their bloods to answer the eruelties 
which they had exercised upon the lives of divers poor Protes+ 
tants! Two [instances] of which I have boon lately acquainted 
with. About seven or eight score poor Protestants were by 
them put into an old vessel; which being, as some say, bulged 
by therm, the vessel sank, and they were all presently drowned in 
the Harbor. The othor [instance] was thus: They put divers 
poor Protestants into a Chapel (which, since, they have used 
for a Mass-house, and in which one or more of their priests 
were now killed), where they were famished to death. 


“The soldiers got a very good booty in this place; and had 
not they* had opportunity to carry their goods over the 
River, whilst we besieged it, it would have been much more: 
—I could have wished for their own good, and the good of 

© The Townsfolk., 


ee 
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the Garrison, they had been more moderate Some things 
which were not easily portable, we hope we shall make use of 
to your behoof. There are great quantities of iron, hides, 
tallow, salt, pipe- and barrel-staves; which are under commis- 
sioners' hands, to be secured, We boliove there are neara hun- 
dnd cannon in the Fort, and elsewhere in and about the Town, 
Ucro is likewise some very good shipping: here are throe 
vessels, one of thom of thirty-four guns, which a week’s time 
would fit to sea; there is another of about twenty guns, very 
near ready likewise. And ono other Frigate of twonty guns, 
upon the stocks ; made for sailing; which is built up to the 
uppermost deck: for her handsomeness' aake, I have appointed 
tho workmen to finish her, here being materials to do it, if you 
or the Council of State shall approve thereof, The Frigate, 
also, taken beside the Fort, is a most excellent vessel for suil- 
ing. Besides divers other ships and vessels in the Harbor, 

“This Town is now ¢o in your power, that of the former 
inhabitants, I believe scarce one in twenty can challenge any 
property in their houses. Most of them are run away, and many 
of them killed in this service. And it were to be wished, that 
an honest people would come and plant here ;— where are vory 
good houses, and other accommodations fitted to their hands, 
which may by your favor be made of encouragement to them. 
As also a seat of good trade, both inward and outward; —and 
of marvellous great advantage in the point of the herring and 
other fishing. The Town is pleasantly sated and strong, hav- 
ing a rampart of earth within the wall near fifteen feat thick. 

“Thus it hath pleased God to give into your hands this 
other mercy. For which, as for all, we pray God may have 
all the glory. Indeed your. instruments are poor and weak, 
and can do nothing but through believing, —and that is the 
gift of God also. I humbly take leave, and rest, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“ Oraver Cromwern. 


“EP.8,] A day or two before our Buttery was planted, Or- 
mond, the Earl of Castlehaven, the Lord of Ardes and Clanne- 


+ Not forced us to storm them. 
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boyes were on the other sille of the Water, with about 1,500 
horse [and] 1,500 foot ; and offered to put in four or five bun- 
dred foot more into the Town; which the Tows refusing, be 
arched away im all haste, I sent the Lientenant-Gendral: 
after him, with about 1,400 horse; but the Enemy made haste 
from him"? 


Young Charles I1., who has got to the Isle of Jereey, docid- 
edly inolining towards Treland as yet, will probably be stag- 
gered by these occurrences, whan the news of them reaches 
him. Not good quarters Ixcland at present! The Scots 
proclaimed him King; but clogged it with such conditions 
about the Cavenant, abont Maligaants, and what not, as moth 
ing but the throat of an ostrich conld swallow. The 
young King is much at a loss;*— must go some-whithar, and 
Lf possible take some Mré. Barlow with him! Laird 
Senator of the College of Justiea, is off to deal with him;* to 
bee if he cannot help him down with the Covenant: the Lainl’s 
best ally, I think, will be Oliver in Ireland. At Edinbargh 
those are the news from that quarter: — 

“To October and November this year there ran and were 
spread frequent rumors that Lieutenant-General Oliver Crome 
well was ronted in Ireland, yea killed; and again that he bore 
all down before him like ane impetuous torrent: how that ho 
had taken ‘tradaffe and Washeford,” Tredah and Waxford ; 
“and there, neither sparing sex nor age, had exercised all the 
eruelties of a merciless inhuman and bloody butcher, even 
brutishly against Nature. On these rumors Will Douglas” 
no great shakes at inetre, “did write those lines :— 


*Cromrrell is dend, and isan ; and dead again, 

And risen tho thind time aifver be wan slain 

No wonder! Por he’s messenger of Hell: — 

And now ho baffete us, now posts to toll 

What 's post ; and for more gamo new connyo! takes 
Of his good friend the Derll, who keeps the stakes"*+ 


+ Newspapers {ia Cromweliiana, pp. 65-67) ropleted by Taner SSS 
fin Cary, si, 164-185), sh Db Aogzp gen store ; 

4 Carte’e Ormond Papers, i. 316, be. 

# Lith October, 1649, Balfour's Historical Works (Edinb. 1825), ii. 43% 

4 Balfour's Historical Wels, Ul, aa, 
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LETTERS CYUL-OXIL 
Ross, 


Unper date 5th November, 1649, we read in the old Nows- 
papers: “Our affairs hore have made this progress: Woxford 
being settled under the command of Colonel Cooke, our Army 
stayed not long there; but hasted farther unto Ross. Which 
4 a walled Town, situated upon the river Barrow, a very plea- 
sant and commodious river, bearing vessels of a very consid. 
erable burden. Upon Weduesday, the 17th of this instant 
Ovtober, we sat down before Ross; and my Lord Lieutenant, 
the samo day, sent in this following Summons :— 


LETTER CVIIL 


‘ For the Commanderin-Chief in Ross: Theao, 
% + (Buroxs Ross, 17th October, 1649, 

«Sim, —Since my coming into Ireland, I have this witness 
for myself, That I have endeavored to avoid effusion of blood ; 
having been before no plice, to which such terms have not 
been first sont as might hare turned to the good and preserva- 
tion of those to whom they were offered; this being my prin- 
ciple, that the people and places whero I come may not suffor, 
except through their own wilfulnoss. 

*To the end I may observe the like course with this place 
and people therein, I do hereby summon you to deliver the 
‘Town of Ross into my hands, to the use of the Parliament of 
England. Expecting your speedy answer, I rest, 

«Your servant, 
‘Ourver Oromweut!* 


The trumpeter that carried this summons waz denied en- 
trance into the Town. They received his paper at the gates ; 


+ Nowopapers (in Cromwvlliana, p. 67). 
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LETTER CIX. 


* For the Governor of Rosa: These. 
‘[Bnvoun Ross] 19th October, 1649, 

*8m,—Tf you like to march away with those under your 
command, with their arms, bag and baggage, and with drums 
and colors, and shall deliver up the Town to mo,—TI shall 
give caution to perform these conditions ; expecting the like 
from you. As to the inhabitants, they shall be permitted 
to live peaceably, free from the injury and violence of the 
soldiers, 

«If you like hereof, you can tell how to let me know your 
mind, notwithstanding my refusad of a cessation. By these 
you will see the reality of my intentions to save blood, and to 
Preserve the place from ruin. I rost, 

“Your servant, 
‘Oriver Cromwant,' 


“Our batteries still continued, and made a great breach in 
the Wall. Our mon were drawn out in a readiness to storm, 
LientenantColonel Tngoldsby being by lot chosen to lead them ; 
but the Governor being willing to embrace conditions, sent out 
this his Reply : — 


* For General Cromwell: These. 


“Rows, 19th October, 1649, 

«Sim, — There wants but little of what I would propose ;— 
which is, That such Townsmen as have a desire to depart, may 
have liberty within a convenient time to carry away themselves 
and goods ; and liberty of conscience to such as shall stay : and 
that I may carry away such artillory and ammunition as 1 
have in my command. If you be inclined to this, I will send, 
fipen your honor as a safe-conduct, an Officer to conclude with 

you. To which your immediate answer is expected by, —Sir, 

“Your servant, 

‘Lvoas Taare.’ 


1 Newspapers (in Chemweiliana, p. 68). 
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“Hereunto my Lord gare this return [our Hundred-and- 


tenth Letter]: — 





LETTER CX. 


‘For the Governor of Rose: These, 
*[Bexonn Rots] t9ch October, 1649. 

‘Sra, —To what I formerly offered, f shall make good. As 
for your earrying away any artillery or ammunition, that you 
brought not with you, or [that] hath not come to you sinee 
you had the command of that place, —I must deny you that; 
expecting you to Ienve it as you found it 

[As] for that which you mention heel 
conscience, I meddle not with any man's consciende. Bue 
by liberty of conscience, you mean a Hberty to exérelwe the 
‘Mass, 1 judge it best to use plain dealing, and to let you know, 
Where the Parliament of England have power, that will not 
be allowed of, As for such of the Towmsmen who desire to 
dopart, and carry away themselves and goods (a8 you express), 
I engage myself they shall have three months’ time $0 to dog 
and in the mean time shall be protected from violenoe im their 
persons and goods, as others under the obedience of the Pam 
Tiament. 

“If you accept af this offer, T engage my honor for & pune 
tual performance hereof. T rest, 

"Your servant, 


OntvEe Cnonewaenia’ * 
©The Governor roturnod this Answer: — 


* For General Cromuell: These. , 
“10th Oetomem, 11, 
‘Sim, —T am content to yield up this place upon the terms” 
offered in your last and first Letters. And if you 
sent your safe-ronduct to such as I shall appoint to 
these conditions, T shall on receipt thereof send them to yom 


3 Newspopors (in Ormureliions, p. 66) 
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In tho interval,— To cease all acts of hostility, and that all! 
parties Keep their own ground, until mutters receive a full end, 
And so remains, — Sir, 
“Your servant, 
‘Lucas Taave? 


“ Hereunto my Lord replied thus: — 





LEYVER CXL 
‘For the Governor of Ross : These. 


“19th Octommn, 1649, 

*Srn,— Yon have my hand and honor engaged to perform 
what T offered in my first und last Letters; which I shall in- 
violably observe. I expect you to send me immediately four 
persons of such quality as may be hostages for your perfurm~ 
ance; for whom you have thia Safeconduct enolosed, into 
whieh yon may insert their names, Without which T shall 
not cease acts of hostility. If anything happen by your delay, 
to your prejuilice, it will not be my fault, ‘Those you send 
may eve the conditions perfected. Whilst I forbear acts of 
hostility, I expeet you forbear all actings within. I rest, 


“Your scevant, 
*Oniver Cromwent. * 


«'Dhis,” says the old Newspaper, “was the last mossage bo- 
tween them: the Governor sending out his four hostages to 
compose and perfect the Agreement, our batteries ceased; and 
our intentions to storm. the own wexe disappointed. Thus 
‘within three days we had possession of this place without the 
effusion of blood. A very considerable place, and a very’ good 
quarter for the refreshmont of our soldiers. The Enemy 
marched over to the other side of the River, and did not come 
out of that side of the Town where we had encamped,” — 
whieh I think waa a judicious movement of theirs. What 


2 Newspapers (in Cremwelliana, p. 69). 
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English were in the Garrison, some five or six hundred here, 
do, as their common custom ia, “join us.” Munster Royalist 
Forces, poor Ormond men, they had rather live, than be slain in 
such a Cause as this has grown, 





LETTER OxIL 


Hex is Cromwell's official account of the same basiness, 
in « Lotter to Lenthall :— 


[For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These.) 


Ross, 25th October, 1649. 


“Six, — Since my last from Wexford, we marched to Ross; 
4 walled Town, situated upon the Barrow; a port-town, up to 
which a ship of seven or eight hundred tons may como. 

“We came before it upon Wednesday, the 17th instant, with 
three pieces of cannon. That evening I sent a summons? 
Major-General Taaff, being Governor, rofused to admit my 
‘Trumpet into the Town; but took the Summons in, returning 
menoanswer. T did hear that near 1,000 foot had been put 
into this place some few days before my coming to it, The 
noxt day was spent in making preparations for our battery ; 
and in our view there wore boated over from the other side of 
the river, of English, Scots, and Trish, 1,500 more; Ormond, 
Castlehaven, and the Lord of Ardes, being on the other side of 
tho water to cause it to be done. 

“That night we planted our battery; which began to play 
very early the next morning. ‘The Governor immediately 
sent forth an Answer to my Summons; copies of all which I 
make bold herewith to trouble you [with] ;! the rather because 
you may see how God pulls down proud stomachs. The Gow- 
ernor desired commissioners might treat, and that in the mean 
time there might be n ceasing of acts of hostility on both sides. 


) Wo have just read horn, 
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Whieh I refused; sending in word, That if he would march 
away with arms, bag und baggage, and give me hostages for pere 
formance, he should. Indeed he might have done it without 
my leave, by the advantage of the River. He insisted upon 
having the cannon with him; which I would not yield unto, 
but required the leaving the artillery and ammunition; which 
he was content to do, and marched away, leaving the great 
artillery and the ammunition in the stores to me, When they 
marched away, at least five hundred English, many of them 
of the Munster forees, came to us. 

“Ormond is as Kilkenny, Tnchiquin in Munster, Meury 
O'Neil, Owen Roe's son, is come up to Kilkenny, with near 
2,000 horse and foot, with whom and Ormond there is now a 
perfect conjunction. So that now, T trust, some angry friends 
will think it high time to take off their jealousy * from those 
to whom they ought to exercise more charity. 


“The rendition of this Garrison was a seasonable mercy, a3 
giving us an opportunity towards Munster; and is for the pres- 
ent a vory good refreshment for our mon, We are able to say 
nothing as to all this, but that the Lord is etill pleased to own 
a company of poor worthless creatures; for which we desiro 
Hix name to be magnified, and [that] the hearts of all con 
cemed may be provoked to walk worthy of such continued 
favors. ‘This is the carnost desire of 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Otrver Cromwenn, 


“PS. Colonel Horton is lately dead of the Conntry-disease, 
leaving a Son behind him, He was a porson of great integrity 
anid courage. His formar services, especially that of the last 
summer, I hope will be bad in remembrance.” * 





Poor Horton; he beat the Welsh at St. Fagan's, and did good 
service “Jast summer ;" and now he is dead of “the Country- 


+ Jealousy of the Parliament's baring countenanced Mouk in hia negotior 
dons with Owen Roe awd the O)6-Lrish of the Massacre. 
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disease,” —a pestilence raging in the rear of Famine and the 
Spoil of War. Famine has long reigned. When the War 
ended, Ludlow tells us, it was found necessary to issue a 
Proclamation that “no lambs or calves should be killed for 
one year,” the stock of cattle being exhausted. Such waste 
had there been, continues he, in burning the possessions of 
the English, many of tho Natives themselves were driven to 
starvation; “and I have been informed by persons deserving 
credit, that the same calamity fell upon them even in the firat 
year of the Rebellion, through the depredations of the Trish; 
and that they roasted men, and ate thom, to supply their neees- 
sities”? Such a War is worth ending at some cost! —In the 
Lord Lientenant’s Army, we learn elsewhere, there was an 
abundant supply, the country crowding in as to a good mar 
ket, whore sure prices were given, and fair dealing enforced; 
all manner of depredators being, according to the paper 
Proclamttion, hanged in very authentic hemp, “Much better 
supplied than any of the Irish Armies had ever been.”"* 


+ 


LETTERS CXUL-CXVUOL 


‘Tur stroke that foll on Tredah, repeated at Wexford, ab 
Ross not needing to be repeated, has, as we say, broken the 
brain of the Irish War; the body of which, over Ireland 
generally, here over the Southwest more especially, every- 
whore staggers falling, or already lies fallen, writhing in 
paralytic convulsions, making haste to dic. Of its final 
spasms, wide-spread confysed death-agonios, and general swift 
death, over this Munster region, through the winter months, 
and of the Lord Lieutenant's demeanor therein, these Six” 
Letters give us indication such as may suffice. 


LETTER OXI. 


Here is a small glimpse of domesticity again, yee 
Pusey Seventeen; very welcome to us in these wild 
+ Ludlow, & 333, 339. # Carte, ii 90. 


ye d 
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Mayor has endorsed it at Hursley, “Received 12th December, 
1649,” “Cousin Barton,” T suppose, is the Barton who boggled 
at some things in the Marriago-Contracta; a respectable man, 
though he has his crotehets now and then. 


“ For my beloved Abas Bsquire, at Hursley 
ese. 


"Roos, 1th November, 1649, 

“Dean Buon, — Iam not often at leisuro, nor now, to 
salute my friends; yet unwilling to lose this opportunity. I 
take it, only to let you know that you and your Fumily are 
often in my prayers. As for Dick, I do not much expect 
it from him, knowing his idlences; but 1 am angry with my 
Daughter a8 a promise-breaker, Pray tell her 8oj— but I 
hope she will redecm herself. 

“Tt has pleased the Lord to give us (since the taking of 
Wexford and Ross) a good interest in Munster, by tho acces- 
sion of Cork and Youghal, which are both sabmitted; their 
Commanders are now with me. Divers other lesser Garrisons 
are come in also. The Lord is wonderful in these things; it’s 
His hand alono does thom: oh that all the praise might be 
ascribed to Him! 

“Thave been orazy in my health; bat the Lord is pleased 
fo sustain me, I beg your prayers. I desire you to call upon 
my Son to mind the things of God more and more: alas, 
what profit is there in the things of this world!—except 
they be enjoyed in Christ, they aro snares, I wish he may 
enjoy his Wife so, and she him; I wish 1 may enjoy them 
both so. 

“My service to my dear Sister [and] Cousin Ann; my 
blessing to my Children, and love to my Cousin Barton and 
the rest, Sir, T am, 

“Your affectionate brother and servant, 
“Orrver Cromwen.” * 
1 accma” in orig. 
4 Harris, p: 511; cae of the Pusoy sot, preserved by Dunch, ax intimated 
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LETTER CXIV, 


‘Tue opportune Vietory at Rathmines produced the revival 
of an old Vote, produced also a new special Vote, in favor of 
Lioutenant-General Jones ;* which new Vote ought not to fall 
asleep again, as tho old one had done. Thomas Soott, of the 
Council of State, whom we have already seen; # 
Thomas,” is not yet to vanish from this History. O€ Broghil, 
“Munster Business,” and the rest, there will be farther notice 
in next Letter, which is of the same date with this. 


[or the Hon, Thomas Scott, of the Councit of State: These.) 
“Ross, 14th November, 1689, 

S1n,—T hope you will excase this trouble, I understand 
the House did vote Licutenant-General Jones five hundred 
pounds por annum of lands of inheritance from Trish Lands, 
upon the news of the Defeat given to the Enemy before 
Dublin, immediately before my coming over. I think it will 
be a vory acceptable work, and very well taken at your hands, 
to move the House for an immediate settlement thereof: it 
will be very convenient at this time, 

* Another thing is this. The Lord Broghil is now in Mum, 
ster; where he, I hope, will do very good offices: all his suit 
is for two hundred pounds to bring his Wife over: sueh & 
sum would not be cast away. He hath a great interest in the 
men that come from Inchiquin.? I have made him and Sir 
William Fenton, Colonel Blake, and Colonel Deane, —who Tbe 
lieve, [at least] one of them, will be frequently in Cork Harbor 
making that a vietualling place for the Irish Fleet, instead 
of Milford Haven, —[T have made them] and Colonel Phayr, 
Commissioners for a temporary management of affairs there. 

“This Business of Munster will empty your Treasury: 
therefore you have need to hasten our money allotted us; leat 
you put us to stand with our fingers in our mouths! I rest, 

“Sir, your servant, 


“Orver Cromwene!® 
+ Amtea, p. 443, 
® That dosort to on from Lord Inchiquin, the Ormond Chief in Munster, 
* Tanner MSS, (in Cary iL, 158). 


—— 
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LETTER CXy. 


‘Tne “General Blake” of this Lotter, “Colonel Blake” of 
the last, is Admiral Blake; he, with Ayscough, Deane and 
Vigilant Sewolficers, cooperating with Oliver on land, now 
dominates these waters. Prince Rupert, with the residue of 
the Revolted Shipe, is lying close, for shelter from him, under 
the guns of Kinsale;—verging, poor Prince, to a Fugitive 
roaming sealife, very like Piracy in some of its features. He 
abandoned it as desperate, before long. Poor Prince Maurice, 
searoving in like fashion, went to the bottom; sank, in the 
West Indies, mouse and man; and ended, none knows exactly 
where, when, or how. Rupert invented, or helped to invent, 
“pinchbeck” in subsequent years, and did no other service to 
the public that I know of. 

Tho defection of Cork and Youghal, full of English influ. 
ences and complex distractions, followed naturally on Crom- 
well’s successes, In Lady Fanshawe's Memoirs is a vivid 
account of the universal hurly-burly that took place at Cork, 
on tho verge of this occurrence there: tremulous instant 
decision what you will do, which side you will join; swift 
packing in the dead of night; swift riding off, in any car 
riage, cart or ass-cart you can bargain with for love or moncy! 
Poor Lady Fanshawe got to Galway, there to try it yet a 
Uttle Jonger. 


& For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker off 
the Parliamont of England: These. 
"Ross, 14th Novernber, 1649, 
“S1r,— About a fortnight since, I had some good assurance 
that Cork was returned to its obedience; and had refused 
Inchiquin, who did strongly endoavor to redintegrate himself 
there, but without success? I did hear also that Colonel 
Townsend was coming to me with their submission and de- 
sires, but was interrupted by a Fort at the mouth of Cork 
Harbor. But having sufficient grounds upon the former infor- 
mation, and other confirmation out of the Enemy's camp that 
1 See Carte, ii. 91. 
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rest of the gentlemen, tho Garrison is put in good order; and 
the Munster officers and soldiers in that Garrison in a way 
of settlement, Colonel Phayr intends, as I hear, to loavotwo 
bundred men thers, and to march with the rest overland to 
Cork. I hear by Colonel Townsend, and the rest of the gen- 
tlemen that were employed to me, that Baltimore, Caatle- 
haven, Cappoquin, and some other places of hard names, aro 
come in, —TI wish Foot come over seasonably to man them; 
4a also that there are hopes of other places. 

* From Sir Charles Coote, Lord Prosident of Connaught, I 
had a Letter, ubout three or four days since, That he is como 
over the Bann, and hath taken Coleraine by storm; and that 
ho is in conjunction with Colonel Venables,— who, I hear, 
hath besieged Carrickfergus; which if through tho merey of 
God it be taken, I know nothing considerable in the North of 
Treland, but Charlemont, that is not in your hands. 


“Wo lie with the Army at Ross; where we have been mak- 
ing a bridge over the Barrow, and [have] hardly yet accom- 
plished [it] as we could wish. ‘The Enemy lies upon the Nore, 
on the land between the Barrow and it; having gathered to- 
gethor all the force they can get. Owen Roo’s mon, as thoy 
Teport them, are six thousand foot, and about four thousand 
horse, beside their own Ary [in this quarter) ; and they give 
out they will have a day for it: —which we hope the Lord of 
His mercy will enable us to give them, in His own good time, 
In whom we desire our only trust and confidence may be. 

“Whilst we have lain here, we have not been without 
some sweet taste of the goodness of God. Your Ships havo 
takon some good prizes. The last was thus: There came in 
& Dunkirk man-of-war with 32 guns; who brought in a Turk- 
ish manof-war whom she had taken, and another ship of 
10 guns laden with poor-john and oil. These two your ships 
took. But the manof-war, whose prizes these two were, put 
‘herself under the Fort of Duncannon, so that your ships 
‘could not come near her. Tt pleased God we had two demi- 
a ith the foot, on the shore; which being planted, raked 
‘killing and wounding her mon; so that after 
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their best horse, forced them in some disorder back to the foot. 
Our foot stood; forbearing their firing till the Enemy wns 
come almost within pistol-shot, and then let fly very full in the 
faces of them: whereby some of them began to tumble; the 
rest ranning off ina vory groat disorder ;—and [thoy] faced 
not about until they got above musket-shot off. Upon this 
our horse took encouragement; drawing up again; bringing 
up some foot to flank them. And a gentleman of ours, that 
had charged through before, being amongst them undiscerned, 
having put his signal into his hat as they did,—took his 
opportunity and came off; letting our men know, That the 
Enemy was in great confusion and disorder, and that if they 
could attempt another charge, he was confident good might 
be done on them. It pleased God to give our men courage: 
they advanced; and falling upon the Enemy, totally routed 
them; took two colors and divers prisoners, and killed divers 
‘upon the place and in the pursuit. Ido not hear that we havo 
two men killed; and but one mortally wounded, and not five 
that are taken prisoners, 

“The quick march of our party made Inchiquin that he 
could reach them with nothing but his horsc, hoping to put 
them to 4 stand until his foot came up; which if he had done, 
there had probably been no saving of a man of this party. 
Without doubt Inchiquin, Trevor, and the rest of those people, 
who are very good at this work, had swallowed up this party! 
And indeed it was, in human probability, lost; but God, that 
defeated Trevor in his attempt upon Venables (which ‘Trevor, 
as I hear this night from the Enemy's camp, was shot through 
the belly in this service, and is carried to Kilkenny, —and 
Sir Thomas Armstrong ie also wounded), hath disappointed 
them, and poured shame upon them in this defeat; giving us 
the lives of a company of our dear friends, which I hope will 
be improved to His glory and their Country's good. 

“Sir, having given you this account, I shall not trouble 
you much with particular desires. ‘Those T shall humbly pre- 
sent to the Council of State. Only, in the general, give mo 
leave humbly to offer what in my judgment I conceive to bo 
for your service, with a full submission to you. We desire 
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reoruits: may be speeded to us It is not Gt to tell you how 
your Gurrisons. will be unsupplied, and no Biald marching 
Army considerable, if but three Garrisons more were in our 
hands? It is uct well not to follow providences*® Yoar x= 
cruits, and tho forces desired, wil. not rise your charge, if 
your assignments already for the forees here do come to our 
hands in time. T should not doubt Pout], by the addition of 
assessments here, to haye your charge in some reasonable 
moasure borne; and the soldiar upheld, without too much nege 
lect or discouragement, — which sickness, in this country so il 
agreving with their bodies, puts upon Ukem; and [which] this 
Winter’saction, I believe not heretofore known by Engisah 
in this country, subjects them to, To the praiso of God I 
speak it, T seatee know one Officer of forty amongst ws thut 
hath not been sick. And how many considerable ones we 
have lost, is no little thonght of heart to us.* 

“Wherefore I humbly beg, that the moneys desired may 
be seasonubly sent over; and those other necessaries, clothes, 
shoes and stockings, formerly desired; that so poor creatnres: 
may be encouraged: and, through tho same bleasod Preaenoe 
that hus gone along with us, I hope, beforo it bo long, to se 
Ireland no burdem to England, but a profitable part of its 
Commonwealth, And certainly the extending your help in 
thie way, at this time, is the moet profitable means 
toeffect it, And if I did not think it your best thrift, 1 would 
not trouble you at all with it, 

©T have sent Sir Arthur Loftus with these Letters. He 
hath gone along with us, testifying a great deal of lore to 
your service. I know his sufferings are very great; for he 
hath lost near all: his Regiment waa reduced to save your 
change, not out of any exceptions to his person, humbly 
therefore present him to your consideration. 

“ Craving panton for this trouble, T rest, 

“Your most humble and faithful servant, 


“Ontven Cromwetn? * 
3 Sontencn canitted im the Newspaper. 
* Bockonings <f Providence,  * Seutence omitted in the Newspapers 
4 Parngmyph oinfied 
Newspapers (in Cheawwliirer, pp 60-71); Tanaor MSS. (in Cany, th 
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LETTER CXVL 


Commons Journals, 12° Decembris, 1049: “A Letter from 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was this day read. Onierai, 
‘That the said Letter be forthwith printed and published;”— 
Lord Mayor to be sare and send it to all the Ministers next 
Lord’eday, who are to be, as they best may, the voice of 
our devout thankfulness for “these great mercies” Here is 
the Letter atill extant for posterity, —with or without the 
thankfulness. 

We cannot give the exact day of date. The Letter exists, 
doparate, or combined with other matter, in various old Pam- 
phlets; bnt is nowhere dated; and in fact, as tho. Entry in 
the Commons Journals may indicate, was never dated either 
as to place or time. The place we learn by the context: the 
time was after Saturday, November 24th,’ and before De 
cape yet begun ;— probably enough, Sunday, Novem- 

2 


« For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of 
the Parliament of England: These. 
* [Beroxs Watexron, — Nor. 1649-] 

“Mx. Speaker, — Tho Enemy being quartered between tho 
two rivera of Nore and Barrow, and masters of all the pus- 
gages thereupon; and giving out their resolutions to fight us, 
thereby, as we conceived, laboring to get reputation im the 
countries, and occasion more strength, —it was thought fit 
our Army should march towards them. Which accordingly, 
upon Thursday, the 15th instant, was done, ‘The Major 
General and Lientenant-General* (leaving me very sick at 
Ress behind thom), with two battering guns, advanced to- 
wards Tnistiogo; a little walled Town about five miles from 
Ross, upon the Nore, on the south side thereof, which was 
possessed by the Enemy, Buta party of our men under tho 


2 See poston, yp 407 ; and Whitlocks, 20 edition, p. 433, 
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command of Colonel Abbot, the night before, approaching the 
gates, and attempting to fire the same, the Enemy ran away 
through the River, leaving good store of provisions behind 
thom. 


“Our Commanders hoped by gaining thin Town to have 
gained a pass.’ But indeed there fell so much sudden wet as 
mado the River unpassable by that time the Army was come 
up. Whereupon, hearing that the Enemy lay about two miles 
off upon the River, near Thomastown, a pretty large walled 
Town upon the Nore, on the north side thereof, having a 
bridge over the River, —our Army marched thither, But the 
Enemy had broken the bridge, and garrisoned the Town; and 
in the view of our Army marched away to Kilkenny, —seem- 
ing, though I believe they were double our number, to decline 
‘an engagement. Which they had the power to have necessi- 
tated us unto; but [which it) was noways in our power, if 
they would stand upon the advantage of the Passes, to engage 
them unto ;—nor indeed [was it in our power] to continue 
out two days longer, having almost spent all the bread they* 
earried with them. 

“Whereupon, seeking God for direction, they resolved to 
send a good party of horse and dragoons under Colonel Rey- 
nolds to Carrick; and to march the residue of the Army back 
towards Ross, —to gain more bread for the prosecution of that 
design, if, by the blessing of God, it should take. Colonel 
Reynolds, marching with twelve troops of horse, and three 
troops of dragoons, came betimes in the morning to Carrick 
‘Whore, dividing himself into two parties, — whilst they mero 
amused with the one, he entered one of the Gates with the 
other, Which their soldiers perceiving, divers of them aud 
their officers escaped over the River in boata: about an han- 
dred officers and soldiers [were] taken prisoners, without the 
loss of one man on our part. In thia place is a very good 
Castle, and ono of the ancientost seats belonging to the Lord 
of Ormond, in Ireland: the samo was rendered without any 

4 A ford aver the River, 

? "they "and “them” mean ww and we tho ewiftrushing sentence here 
alters ite persouallty from first person to third, and #0 goes ou. 
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Joss also, where were good store of provisions for the refresh- 
‘ing of our men. 

“ The Colonel giving us speedy intelligence of God's mercy 
im this, we agreed to march, with all convenient speed, the 
residue of the Army up thither. Which accordingly was done 
upon Wednesday and Thursday, the 2ist and 22d of this 
instant ; and, through God’s merey, I was enabled to bear them 
company. Being come hither, we did look at it a8 am especial 
good hand of Providence to give us this place; inasmuch as 
it gives us a passage over the River Suir to the City of Water 
ford, and indeed into Munster to our shipping and provisions, 
which before were beaten from us out of Waterford Bay by 
the Enemy's guns. It hath giren us also opportunity to be- 
siege or block up Waterford; and we hope our gracious God 
will therein direct us also, It hath given us also the op- 
portunity of our guns, ammunition snd victual; and indeed 
quarter for our horse, whieh could not have subsisted much 
longer: so sweet a mercy was the giving of this little place 
tanto us. 

“ Having rested there a night, and by noon of the next day 
gotten our Army over the River;—leaving Colonel Reynolds 
with about one hundred and fifty foot, his own six troops of 
horse, and one troop of dragoons, with a very little ammuni- 
tion according to the smallness of opr marching store;—we 
marched away towards Waterford, upon Friday, the 23d; and 
on Saturday about noon came before the City. The Enemy, 
being not a little troubled at this unsuspected busineus (which 
indeed was the mere guidance of God), marched down with 
great fury towards Carrick with their whole Army, resolving 
to swallow it up; and upon Saturday, the 24th, assault the 
place round, thinking to take it by storm. But God had 
otherwise determined. For the troopers and the rest of the 
soldiers with stones? did so’ pelt them, they [were forced to 
draw off; after] continuing near four hours under the walls; 
[after] having barnt the Gates, which our men barricaded up 
with stones; and likewise [having] digged under the walls, 

2 Having only “a very ttle ammunition" and amall nso of guna (509 
Whitlocke, p 418; Ludlow, &.). 
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and sprang a small mine, which flew in their own faces. But 
they left aboat forty or fifty mon dead under the Walls; and 
have drawn off, as some say, near four hundred more, which 
they buried up and down the fields; besides what are wounded. 
And, as Inchiquin himself confessed in the hearing of some 
of their soldiers lately come to us, [this] hath lost him above 
thousand men.—The Enemy was drawing off his dead a 
geod part of tho night, Thoy wero in such haste upom the 
assanit, that they killed their own trampeter as he was return- 
ing with an Answer to the Summons sent by them. Both in 
the taking and defending of this place Colonel Reynolds his 
carriage was such aa deserves much honor.' 

* Upon our coming before Waterford,* I sent the Lieutenant 
General with a regiment of horse, and three troops of dragoons, 
to endeavor the reducing of the Passage Fort: a very large 
Fort with a Castle in the midst of it, having five guns planted 
in it, and commanding tho River better than Duncannon; it 
not being much above musket-shot over, where this Fort stands; 
and wo can bring up hither ships of three hundred tons, with- 
out any danger from Duncannon. Upon the attempt, though 
our materials wero not very apt for the business, yot the Bnomy: 
called for quarter,—und had it, and we the place. We also 
posseased the guns which the Enemy had planted to beat our 
ships out of the Bay, two miles below, By the taking of this 
Fort we shall much straiten Duncannon from provisions by 
water, aa we hope they are not in a condition to get much by 
land; besides the advantage it is to us to have provisions ‘to 
como up the River. 

“Tt hath pleased the Lord, whilat these things have been 
thus transacting here, to add to your interest in Munster, Ban 
don Bridge; the Town, as we hear, upon the matter, thrusting 
‘out young Jephson," who was their Governor; or else he de 


} We shall lwar of Reynolds again. 

? Letters to and from the Mayor of Waterfont on this occasion : Appendix, 
No. 16. 4 

* “ Young Jephson.” 1 eappose, is the son of Jephson, Member for Stocks 
bridge, Hants; eme of those whom Pride purged away ; —not without reason, 
ks is hore sown, 
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sorting it upon that jealousy. As also Kinsale, and the Fort 
‘there: —ont of which Fort four hundred men marched upon 
articles, when it was surrendered, So that now, by the good 
hand of the Lord, your interest in Munster is near as good 
already as ever it.was since this War bogan. I sent # party 
about two days ago to my Lord of Broghil; from whom L ex- 
peet to have an account of all. 

“Sir, what can be said in these things? Is it an arm of 
fish that hath dono these things? Is it the wisdom and 
counsel, or strength of men? Itis the Lord only. God will - 
curse that man and his house that dares to think otherwise! 
Six, you see the work is done by s Divine leading. God gets 
into the hearts of men, and persuades them to come under you, 
I tell you, a considerable part of your Army is fitter for an 
hospital than the field: if the Enemy did not know it, T should 
hare held it impolitic to have writ this, They know it; yet 
they know not what to do. 

“I humbly beg leave to offer a word or two, I beg of thoee 
that are faithful, that they give glary to God. Tiwish it may 
have influence upon the hearts and spirits of all those that are 
now in place of Government, in the greatest trast, — that they 
may all in heart draw near to God; giving Him glory by holi- 
ness of life and conversation; [and] that these unspeakable 
mercies may teach dissenting brethren on all sides to agree, at 
Teast, in praising God. And if the Father of the family be so 
kind, why should there be such jarrings and hoart-burnings 
amongst the children? And if it will not be received That 
these are the seals of God’s approbation of your great Change 
of Government, — which indeed are no more yours than these 
victories and successes are ours, — yet let them with us say, 
even the most unsatisfied heart amongst them, That both are 
the righteous judgments and mighty works of God. ‘That He 
hath pulled the mighty from his seat, and calla to an account 
[for] innocent blood. That He thus breaks the enemies of His 
Church in pieces. And let them not be sullen, but praise the 
Tord, —and think of us as they please ; and we shall be satis- 
fied, and pray for them, and wait upon our God. And we hopo 
we shall scek the welfare and peace of our native Country : and 
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tho Lord give them hearts to do so too. Indeed, Sir, T was 
constrained in my bowels to write thus much. I ask your 
pardon; and rest, 
“Your most hamble servant, 
“Ouven Cnoswent.” * 


An Able-Rditor in the old Newspapers has been inexpres- 
sibly favored with tho sight of a Letter to “an Honorable 
Member of the Council of State ;” Letter dated “Cork, 18th 
December, 1649; " wherein this is what we still read: “Yes- 
terday my Lord Lieutenant came, from Youghal the head- 
quarter, unto Cork; my Lord Broghil, Sir William Fenton, 
and divers other Gentlemen and Commanders attending his 
Excellency. Who hath received here very hearty and noble 
entertainment, To-morrow the Major-General” Ereton “is ox- 
pected here:—both in good health, God be praised. ‘his 
week, I believe, they will visit Kinsale, Bandon Bridge, and 
other places in this Province that have lately declared for us, 
and that expect a return of his affection and presence, which 
joys many. Some report hero that tho Enomy burns towns 
and provisions near our quarters: but the example may at 
length turn to their own greatest prejudice. Colonel Deane 
and Colonel Blake, our Sea-Generals, are both riding in Cork 
Harbor.” * 

Dated on the morrow is this Letter: — 


LETTER CXVIL 


* For the Honoradte William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliamont of England: These, 


“Con, 19th Decomber, 1649. 
“Mn. Speaker, — Not long after my last. to you from before 
Waterford, — by reason of the tempestuousness of the weabben, 


4 Newspapers (in Cromweliiana, pp. 71-73). 3 Tha. p 78 
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we thought fit, and it was agreed, To march away to Winter- 
quarters, to refresh our men until God shall please to give 
farther opportunity for action. 

“ We marched off, the 2d of this instant; it being so tarriblo 
aday as ever I marched in all my life. Just as we marched 
off in the morning, — unexpected to us, the Enemy had brought 
an addition of near two thousand horse and foot to the increase 
of their Garrison: which wo plainly saw at tho other aide of 
the water. We marched that night some ten or twelve miles 
through a craggy country, to Kilimac Thomas; a Castle some 
eight miles from Dungarvan. As we were marching off in the 
morning from thence, the Lord Broghil —I having sent before 
to him to march up to me— sent a party of horse, to let me 
know, He was, with about twelve or thirteen hundred of the 
Munster horse and foot, about ten miles off, near Dungarvan, 
which was newly rendered to him. 

“In the midst of these good successes, wherein the kindness 
and merey of God hath appeared, the Lord, in wisdom, and 
for gracious ends best known to Himself, hath interlaced some 
things which may give ws causo of serious consideration what 
His mind therein may be. And we hope we wait upon Him, 
desiring to know, and to submit to His good pleasure. The 
noble Lieutenant-General,'— whose finger, to our knowledge, 
never ached in all these expeditions, — fell sick; we doubt, 
npon ® cold taken upon our late wet march and {ll aceommo- 
dation: and went to Dungarvan, where, struggling some four 
or five days with a fever, he died; having run his course with 
80 much honor, courage and fidelity, a8 his actions better speak 
than my pen, What England lost hereby, is above me to 
speak. I am sure, I lost a noble friend, and companion in 
labors, You see how God mingles out the cup unto us, In- 
deed we are at this time a crazy company:—yet we live in 
His sight; and shall work the time that is appointed us, and 
shall rest after that in peace* 

“But yet there hath been some sweet at the bottom of the 
eup;—of which I shall now give you an account, Boing 
4 Michael Jouoa: Ludlow (1. 904) is a litle misinformed, 

4 Yes, my leave ono; even #0! 
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informod that the Enemy intended to take in the Fort of Pas 
mage, and thet Lieutenant-General Perral with his Ulsters? was 
to march out af Waterford, with a considerable party of horse 
and foot, for that sarvico,—I ordered Colonel Zanchy, who 
lay on tho north side of the Blackwater, To march with hig 
regiment of horse, and two pieces of two troops of dragoons 
to the relief of our friends. Which he accordingly did; is 
party consisting in all of about three hundred and twenty. 
‘When he came somo fow miles from the place, he took some 
of the Enemy’s stragglers in the villages ax he went; all which 
he put to the sword: seven troopers of his killed thirty of 
them in one house. When he came near tho place, he found 
the Enemy had elose begirt it, with about five hundred Ulster 
foot under Major O'Neil; Colonel Wogan also, the Governor 
of Duncannon, with a party of his, with two great battering 
guns and a mortar-piece, and Captain Browne, the Governor of 
Ballihae, were thore. Our men furiously charged them; and 
beat them from the place. The Enemy got into a place where 
they might draw up; and the Ulsters, who bragged much of 
their pikes, made indeed for the time a good resistanoe: but 
the horse, pressing sorely upon them, broke them; killed pear 
an hundred upon the place; took three hundsed and fifty: prise 
oners,— amongst whom, Major O'Neil, and the Officers of 
five hondred Ulster foot, all tmt those which were killed; the 
renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond’s. kurisees, and 
the Governor of Ballihac, &. Concerning somo of these, I 
hope I shall not trouble your justice, 

“This merey was obtained without the loss of one on our 
part, only one shot in the shoulder. Identenant-General Fermal 
was come up very near, with a greab party to their relief; but 
our handful of men marching toward him, he shamefully hasted 
away, and recovered Waterford. It is not unworthy taking 
notice, That having appointed a Day of public Thanksgiving 
throughout our territories in Treland,as well as a week's wart 
ing would permit, for the recovery of Munster, —which proves 
A sweet refreshment to us, even prepared by God for us, after 
our weary and hard Iahor,—-That that very day, and that 

1 Ulstor-mea. 
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very time, while men were praising God, was this deliverance 
wrought. 


“Though the present stato of affairs bespoaks a continuance 
of charge, yet the same good hand of Providence, which hath 
blessed your affairs hitherto, is worthy to be followed to the 
uttermost. And who knows, or rather who hath not cause to 
hope, that He may, in His goodnoss, put a short poriod to 
your whole charge? Than which no worldly thing is more 
desired and endeavored by 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Oxrrvrr Crowes”? 


Ormond witnessed this defeat at Passage, from some steeple, 
or “place of prospect” in Waterford; and found the “Mayor,” 
whom he sent for, @ most unreasonable man.* 

“The renegado Wogan ;” Captain Wogan, once in the Par- 
Mament service, joined himself to Hamilton and the Scots in 
1648; “bringing a gallant troop along with him.” His ma 
raudings, pickeerings, onelaughts, and daring chivalries became 
very celebrated after that. Ho was not slain or hanged hero 
at Passage ;* there remained for him yet, some four years 
hence, his grand feat which has rendered all the rest memora- 
ble: “that of riding right through England, having rendoz- 
voused at Barnet, with a Party of two hundred horse,” to join 
Middleton’s new Scotch Insurrection in the Highland Hills; 
where he, soon after, died of consumption and some slight 
hart,«— What “kurisees ” are, I do not know; may be ouiras- 
sters, in popalar Iocution : some nickname for Ormond’ men, 
—whom few loved; whom the Mayor of Waterford, this very 
day, would not admit into his Town even for the saving of 
Paseage Fort. With certain of these “your justice” need 
not be troubled. 





1 Newspapers (in Cromeeliiana, pp. 73, 74). 
4 Carte, ii, 10%; whose account is otherwise very deficient, 
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‘This Letter, with two others, one from Ireton and one from 
Broghil, all dated Cork, 19th December, were not received in 
the Commons House till Tuesday, Sth January; such were 
then the dolays of tho winter post. On which same day it is 
resolved, That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland be desired 
to come over, and give his attendance here in Parliament! 
Speaker is ordered to write him a Letter to that effect. 

“The ground of this resolution,” says Whitlooke, “was 
That the news of the King’s coming to Scotland became more 
probable than formerly.” Laird Winram’s dealings with hin, 
and Cromwell's successes, and the call of Necessity, are prove 
ing effectual! “ And,” oontinues Whitlocke, “ the proceedings 
of the Scots in raising of now foroas gave an alarm to the Par. 
liament: and some of their Members who had discoursed with 
the Lord General Fairfax upon those matters, and argued how 
necessary it would be to send an Army into Scotland to divert 
the war from England, —had found the General wholly averse 
to any such thing; and, by means of his Lady, who was @ 
strict Proabyterian, to be more a friend to the Scots than 
they,” those Mombers, “wished. ‘Therefore they thought this 
a fit time to nend for the Lieutenant of Ireland, tho rather as 
his Army was now drawn into winter-quarters.” * 

The Lord Licutcnant thought, or was supposed to think, of 
complying straightway, as the old Newspapers instruct us] 
ut on better counsel, the Scotch peril not being very immi- 
nent as yeb, decided “to settle Ireland in a safe posture” first 
Indeed, the Letter itself is long in reaching him; and the 
rumor of it, which arrives much sooner, hae already set the 
Enemy on false schemes, whereof advantage might be taken.® 

Meanwhile, in Munster, in Ireland generally, there is mush 
to be done, on the great scale and on the small, Some days. 
before tho last Letter gets into the Speakers bands, hore is 
another, a private one, travelling towards Philip Lord Wharton, 
whom we transiently saluted last year at Knaresborough.* 


1 Commons Tournols, vi, 145; 344, + Whitlock», p 429. 

© Newspapers (in Cromudliana, p. 77). 

+ Appendix, No, 17: Letter, of Stet December, recommending a Chieb 
Tustice for Munster, 
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LETTER CXVI. 


Lonp Wnantox, whon wo last saw him, was of the Derby- 
Honse Committee, a busy man and manager; but he is not 
now of the Couneil of State; having withdrawn from all man- 
agement, into a painful inquiring condition. One of our zeal- 
ous Puritans and Patriots, but mach troubled with cautious 
dubitations; involved in “reasonings,” in painful labyrinths 
of constitutional and other logie, for the present, Of which 
sort there are now many. Who indignantly drew the sword, 
and long zealously fought and smote with it, nothing doubting; 
and are now somewhat astonished at the issue that has come 
of it! Somewhat uncertain whether these late high actings, 
executing judgment on your King, abolition of your House of 
Lords, and so forth, are owned by the Eternal Powers or not 
owned. Of Temporal Powors there is clearly none that will 
own them; and unless the other do—? The Lord Lieutenant 
intimates, in his friendliest way, that surely it is indispensable 
to have “satisfaction” on that scoro; also that it is perilous 
not to get it; and furthormore that labyrinths of constitutional 
and other logic are by no means the course towards that. 





“ For the Right Honorable the Lord Wharton; These. 


“Conn, Int Tan, 1049. 

“My pear Prrexp, wy Lonp, —If I know my heart, I love 
you in truth; and therefore if, from the jealonay of unfeigned 
love, I play the fool a little, and say a word or two at guess, I 
know you will pardon it. 

“Tt were « vain thing, by Letter, to dispute over your 
doubts, or undertake to answer your objections, I have heard 
them all; and Z have rest from tho trouble of them, and [of] 
what has risen in my own heart; for which I desire to be 
humbly thankful. Ido not condemn your reasonings; I doubt 
them. It’s eaay to object to the glorious Actings of Goa, if 
we look too much upon Instruments! I have heard compu- 
tations made of the Members in Parliament: ‘The good kept 
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ont, the worst left in,'? &c,:—it has been so these nine years: 
yet what hath God wrought? The greatest works dost; and 
still is at work! ‘Lherefore take heed of this scandal. 

“Be not offended at the manner [of God’s working]; par- 
aps no other way was Ieft. What if God accepted cAeir zeal, 
[even] as He did that of Phinchas,* whom reason might have 
eallod bofore a jury! What if the Lord have witnessed His 
approbation and acceptance to this [zeal] also,—not only by 
signal outward acts, bat to the heart [of good men] too? 
What if I fear, my Friend should withdraw his shoulder from 
the Lord's work, —Ohb, it’s grievous to do so!—through 
seanials, through false mistaken reasonings —? 

«There's difficulty, there’s trouble; here, in the other 
way, there's safety, ease, wisdom: in the one no clearness,” 
—this is an objection indeed, —‘in the other satisfaction” 
— ‘Satisfaction :' it’s well if we thought of that first, and 
[as] severed from the other considerations,* which do often 
bias, if not bribe the mind. Whereby mists are often raised 
in the way we should walk in, and we call it darkness or 
“dissatisfaction :* Oh, our deceitfal hearts! Ob, this flatter 
ing world! How groat is it to be the Lord’s servant in amy 
dradgery*— (I thonght not to have written nexr [so far 
as] the other side: love will not let me alone; 1 have been 
often provoked [to it by yon])—in all hazards His worst 
is far above the world’s best! He makes us able, in truth, 
to say 80; we cannot of ourselves. How hard a thing is it 
to reason ourselves up to the Lord's service, though it be 80 


2 Original bas “sont te? remaining: “these nine yoars” means, ever 
lace the Purlianent first mot 

4 And bebold. one of tho Childewn of Trae] came, and brought unto bie 
bwthrwn  Midisnitish womans in tho sight of Moses, and in the sight of all 
tho Congrewation of tho Children of Earael, who wore weeping ‘before thi 
doar of the Tabernacle of the Congregation,” — by mason of then very sk 
* And hen Phinahas the son of Elenaar, the som of Aaron the Prieat, sa By 
he rove up from ameug tho Congregation, aud took a jxrolin in hi Trad 5 
and he went after the man of Iaracl into the teat, sud Ubrust both of yhum 
Abrongh, the man of Ixreel and the woman, through the billy. So te 
Plagua was stayed from the Children of Yimot” — (Nuveters, xx. 6-8) 

© of “ sadety,” prods, Be. © "Taros the lead, we perceive, 
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honorable; bow easy to pnt ourselves out there, where the 
fiesh has so many advantages !— 

“You were desired to go along with us: I wish it still? 
Yet we are not triumphing;— we may, for aught flesh 
knoweth, suger after all this: the Lord prepare us for His 
good pleasure! You were with us in the Power of things: 
why not in the Form? I am persuaded your heart hankers 
after the hearts of your poor Friends; and will, antil you 
ean find others to close with: which I trust, though we in 
‘ourselves be contemptible, God will not let you do! 


“ My service to the doar little Lady: I wish you make hor 
not a greater temptation [to you, in this matter,] than she 
is! Take heed of all relations. Mercies should not be temp- 
tations: yot we too oft make them so, The Lord diroct your 
thoughts into the obedience of His will, and give you rest and 
pesco in the Truth. Pray for your most true and affectionate 

“Servant in the Lord, 
“ Onrven Cromwet. 

“[PS.] I received a Letter from Robert Hammond, whom 
truly I love in the Lord with most entire affection: it much 
grieved me, not because I judged, but feared the whole spirit 
of it was from temptation ;—indeod, T thought T perceived a 
Proceeding in that; which the Lord will, I trust, cause him 
tounlearn. I would fain have written to him, but am strait 
ened in time. Would he would be with usa little, Perhaps 
it would be no hurt to him/'* 


Of Wharton and his dubitations, which many sharo in, 
wo shall again hear, Of Wharton, young Colonel Hammond, 


! Shadow of condescension, Implied In this, sitikes his Excellency; which 
he hastens to retract. 

2 Gmtleman’s Magazine (London, 1814), Ixxxiv. p, 418. Given there with- 
ont editing; no notice whence: clearly guanine. —Noe to Third Edition, 
Original, in autograph, endorsed by Wharton, “rec: $0th January, 1639, 
from my Loni, Leafotennant of Ireland, from Ireland,” fs now (1848) In the 
Fitewilliam Museum, Cambridge; Postscript hero is added from the Original 
This Letter, and two others to be given by and by (CXLVL and CLXXXL), 
came to the Fitewilliam Museum, somo thirty yeurs ago; discovered “among 
the Courtzolls of the Manor of Wymondham Cromwell, Norfolk.” 
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young Colonel Montague, Tom Westrow, Henry Lawrence, 
idle Dick, men known to us, and men unknown ;—of them 
and their abstruse “reasonings,” and communings with the 
Lord Lieutenant in St James’s Park, we shall have a hint 
by and by. Some of whom received full “satisfaction,” and 
others never could. 

Here is a kind of Epistle General, in a quite other tone, 
intended to give “satisfaction,” to a quite other class, if they 
are capable of it. 





OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES, 


DECLARATION OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
TRELAND. 


FOR THE UNDRCEIVING OF DELUDED PEOPLE. 


‘Tux “Supreme Council of Kilkenny,” still more the Ooonlt 
Irish Hierarchy " which was a main element thereof, remains, 
and is like to remain, a very dark entity in History: little 
other, after all ono’s roading, than a featureless gaunt shadow; 
extinct, and thy emblem to us of huge noises that aro also 
extinct. History can know that it had features ance:— of 
fierce dark-visaged Irish Noblemen and Gentlemen; dark- 
isaged Abbasos O'Toague, and an Occult Papist Hierarchy 5 
earnestly planning, perorating, excommupicating, ina Ligh 
Trish tone of voice: alas, with g al result, which Nature 
found untrue, Let there be noble pity for them in the hearts 
ofthe noble. Alas, there was withal some glow of real Irish 
Patriotism, some light of real human valor, in those old hearts: 
bat it had parted company with Pact; came forth enveloped 
fn such huge embodiment of headlong ferocity, of riolence, 
hatred, noise, and general unveracity and incoherency, as — as 
Dronght a Cromwell upon it at last! These reflections might 
Jead us far. — 

What we hare to say here is, that in the prosent expiring 
eondition of tha Irish Rebellion, nearly trodden to destruction 
now, it has been judged vory fitting, That there be an end of 
excommunication for the present, and # real attempt a anion 

(509) 
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instead. For which object there has, with much industry, 
‘been brought about  “Conyenticle,” or general Meeting of the 
Occult Hiorareby, at a place called Clonmacnoise, in the month 
of December last. Clonmacnoise, “Seven Churches of Clon- 
macnoise;" some kind of Abbey then ; now a melancholy tract 
of ruins, “on some bare gravelly hills,” among the dreary 
swamps of the Shannon; nothing there but wrecks and death, 
—for the bones of the Trish Kings lie there, and burial 

was considered to have unspeakable advantages once: —a Ruin 
now, and dreary Golgotha among the bogs of the Shannon; 
‘but an Abbey then, and fit for a Convonticle of the Occult 
Hierarchy, “which met on the 4th of December, 1649," for 
the purpose above said. ‘There, of a certainty, in the eold 
days of December, 1649, did the Ocoult Hierarchy meet, — 
warmed, we hope, by good log-fires and abundant tarf, —and 
“for somewhat less than three weeks” hold consulta 
tion, The real issue of which has now, after two hundred 
years, come to be very different from the then apparent 
one! 

‘The then apparent issue was a “ Union ;” worthless “super~ 
ficial Union,” as Carte? calls it; skin-deep, which was broken 
again within the month, and is of no interest to us hero, But 
it chanced also that, to usher in this worthless “ Union.” the 
Ocoult: Hierarchy published in print 2 Manifesto, or general 
Injunction and Proclamation to the Irish People; which Mani- 
festo coming under the eye of the Lord Licutenant, provoked 
an Answer from him. And this Answer, now resuscitated, and 
still fit to be read by certain earnest men, Trish and others 
this we may define as the real issue for us, such as itis. One 
of the remarkablest State-Papors ever issued by any Lord 
Lieutenant; which, if we could all completely read it, as an 
earnest Editor has had to try if he could do, till it became 
completely Inminous again, and glowed with its old veracity 
and sacred zeal and fire again, might do us all somo good 
‘perhaps 1— 

‘The Clonmacnoise Manifesto exists also, as a small brown 
Pamphlet of six leaves, “printed at Kilkenny and reprinted 

+ Life of Ormond, fi. 105-110, b- 
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a London in January, 1649;"* but is by no means worth 
inserting here. It is written in a very smooth, indeed vague 
and faint style, the deeply discrepant humors at Clonmacnoise 
not admitting of any other for their “superficial Union ;” and 
remains, in the perusal, mostly insignificant, and as if obliter- 
ated into dim-gray,— till once, in the Lord Lieutenant's fiery 
lumination, some traits of it do come forth again. Here is onr 
short abstract of it, more than sufficient for present purposes, 

“The Kilkenny Pamphlet starts by a preamble, in the form 
of Public Declaration; setting forth, with some brevity, That 
whereas various differenoce had existed in the Catholic Party, 
said differences do now and shall, blessed be Heaven, all recon- 
tile themselves into a real ‘Union ;’ real Union now, by these 
presents, established, decreed, and bound to exist and continue: 
—signed duly by all the Occult Hierarchy, twenty Bishops 
more or less, Antonive Clonmacnosensis among the rest. ‘This 
is tho iret part of the Clonmnacnoise Manifesto: this is to be 
read in every Church for certain Sundays; and do what good 
it can. — Follows next, similarly signed, » short oct of ‘Acts,’ 
special Orders to Priests and People at large, as to what they 
are to do by way of furthering said Union, and bringing good 
faccess to the Cause, Among which Orders we recognize one 
for masses, universal prayers (not wholly by machinery, we 
hope); ani, with still more satisfaction, another for decisively 
putting down, or at least in every way discountenancing, those 
bands called ‘Idle-Boys’ (ancestors of Captain Kock, one per- 
eeives), who much infest the country at present. 

“Our Manifesto then, thinly, winds up with an earnest 
admonition, or Exhortation General, to the People of Ireland 
high and low, Not to be deceived with any show of clemency, 
or ‘moderate usage,’ exercised upon them hitherto; inasmuch 
as it is the known intention of the English Parliament to ex- 
terminate the whole of them; partly by slaughter, partly by 
banishment ‘to the Tobacco Islands’ and hot Weet-India locali- 
ties, whither many have already been sent. Known intention; 

1 King’s Pampbilees, targo ato, no. 48, § 5; the London Reprint, or the day 
‘of purchasing it by the old Collector, is dated with the pen “3ist Innnary,” 
1eeG-t0, 
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aa can be deduced by the discerning mind from clear symp. 
toms, chiefly from these two: merger ila 
Parliament, have passed an ‘Act of Subscription,” already: 

posing of Irishmen’s estates to English Money-lenders i tr 
then second, That they have decided to extirpate the Catholic 
Religion, — which latter fact, nat to speak of their old Seoteh 
Covenant and the rest, may be seen with eyes, even from this 
Lord Lieutenant’s own expressions in his Letter to the Goy- 
ernor of Koss;* which are quoted, To extirpate the Catholie 
Religion: how can they effect this but by extirpating the pro 
fessors thereof? Let all Irishmen high and low, therefore, 
boware; and stand upon their guard, and adhere to the euper 
ficial Union; slaughter, or eles banishment to the Tobacco 
Islands, being what they have to expect.” — It is by this thing 
or concluding portion of the Clonmacnoise Manifesto that the 
Lord Lieutenant's wrath has been chictly kindled: but indeed 
‘he blazes athwart the whole Document, athwart it and along 
it, as we shall see, like a destroying sword, and slashes im 
pieces it and its inferences, and noxious delusions and delud- 
ings, in a very characteristic style. 

What perhaps will most strike the careless modern reader 
in the Clonmacnoise Manifesto, with its “inferences” of gon- 
eral extermination, is that “show of moderate usage at pres 
ent;” and the total absence of those “many Inhabitants” 
butchered at Drogheda lately : total absence of those; and alo 
of the “Two Hundred Women in the Marketplace of Wexford,” 
who in modern times have even grown “Two Hundred beauti- 
ful Women” (all young, and in their Sunday clothes for the 
covasion), and figore still, in the Irish Imagination, in a very 
horrid manner. They are known to Abbé Macgeohegan, these 
interesting Martyrs, more or less; to Philopater Irenmus, to 
iy Lond Clarendon, Jacobite Carte, and other parties divided 
by wide spaces and long centuries from thom; but not to this 
Ovoult Hierarchy sitting deliberative close at: hand, and doing 
their best in the massacre way, who are rather concerned to 
guard us against shows of clomoncy oxercised hitherto! This 
circumstance, and still more what Cromwell himealf bee 

2 Seo vol. xvii p. 482 
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tho subject of “massacring,” will strike the modern reader; 
and the “Two Hundred Women,” and some other things, I 
persuade myself, will profitably vanish from the Market-place 
henoeforth ! 


So soon as convenient, that wretched chimera will do well 
to vanish ;—and also, I think, a certain terrible fact, which 
the Irish Imagination pretands to treat sometimes asa chimora, 
might profitably return, and reassert itself there. The massacre 
of 1641 was not, wo will belisve, premeditated by the Leaders 
‘of the Rebellion; but it is an awful truth, written in eun-clear 
evidence, that it did happen ;—and the noble-minded among 
the mon of Ireland are called to admit it, and to mourn for it, 
find to learn from it! To the ear of History those “ghosts” 
still shriek from the Bridge of Portnadown, if not now for 
just vengeance on their murderers, yet for pity on them, for 
horror at them: and no just man, whatever his new feelings 
may be, but will share more or less the Lord Lieutenant Crom- 
‘woll’s old feelings on that matter. It must not be denied, it 
requires to be admitted! As an act of blind hysterical fury, 
very blind and very weak and mad, and at once quite misera- 
Ble and quite detestable, it remains on the face of Irish His- 
tory; and will have to remain till Ireland cease, much more 
generally than it has yet done, to mistake loud bluster for 
Inspired wisdom, and spasmodic frenzy for strength; — till, let 
ts say, Ireland do an eqwad act of magnanimous forbearance, of 
valor in the silent kind! Of which also we have by no means 
lost hope. No:—and if among the true hearts of Ireland 
there chanced to be found one who, across the opaque angry 
whirlwind in which all Cromwell matters are enveloped for 
him, could recognize, in this thunderclad figure of a Lord 
Lieutenant now about to speak to him, the veritable Heaven's 
Messenger clad in thunder; and accept the stern true message 
He brings —! Who knows? That too, we believo, is coming; 
and with it many hopeful things, But to our Declaration, 
however that may be. 

4 Affidavits, taken fn 1641-4: in Sir John Temple's History of the Frish 
Massacre and Rebellion (Mascres’s edition, London, 1812), pp. 85-199; Mag’s 
History of the Long Parkiament ; and the contemporary Books passin. 
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4 Declaration of the Lord Liewtenant of Ireland, For the Unde 
coiving of Deluded and Seduced People: which may be 
satisfuetory to all that do not wilfully shut their eyes 
agcinst the light. Ta answer to eertain late Declarations 
and Acts, fromed by the Irish Popish Pretates and Clergy, 
in a Conventicle at Clonmacnoise. 


“Having lately perused a Book printed at Kilkenny in the 
Year 1649, containing divers Declarations and Acts of the 
Popish Prelates and Clergy, framed in a late Conventicle at 
Clonmacnoise, the 4th day of December in the year aforesaid, 
—I thought fit to give a brief Answer unto the same. S 


“And first to the first;—which is a Declaration, wherein 
(taving premised the reconciliation of some differences among 
themselves, [and the hearty “Union” they have now attained 
to] they come to state [the reasons of] their War, [grounding 
it] upon ‘the interest of thir Church, of bis Majesty and the 
Nation,’ and their resolution to prosecute the same with unity. 
AN which will deserve a particular survey. 

“The Meeting of the Archbishops, Bishops and othet Pre 
Tatos at Clonmnacnoise is by them said to be proprio motu. By. 
which term they would have the world believe that the 
Secular Power hath nothing to do to appoint, or superintend, 
their Spiritual Conventions, as they call them; —although in 
the said moctings they take upon them to intermeddle in all 
Seoular Affairs; as by the sequel appears. — But first for their 
‘Union’ they so much bowst of, If any wise man shall serie 
ously consider what they pretend the grounds of their “differ 
ences’ to have been, and the way and course they have taken 
to reconeile the same; and their expressions thereabout, and 
the ends for which, and their reeelutions how to carry on their 
groat Design declared for; he must needs think slightly of 
their said ‘union.’* And also for this, That they resolve all 
other men’s consent [and reconciliation) into their own; with 
out consulting ¢hom at all. 

“The subject of this reconciliation was, as they say, | 

2 ie” tn’orlg. , 
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Clergy and Laity.’ The discontont and division itself was 















‘Grounded on the late difference of opinion happening amongst 
the ‘Prelates and Laity! —I wonder not at differences in 
‘opinion, ab discontents and divisions, where so Antichristian 
and dividing a term as ‘Clorgy and Laity’ is given and re- 
ecived. A term unknown to any save the Antichristian 
Church, and such as derive themselves from her: ab initio 
ron fit sic. The most pure and primitive Times, as they best 
Know what true wion was, 80 in all addresses to the several 
Churches thoy wrote unto, not one word of this. ‘The members 
of the Churches are styled ‘Brethren, and Saints of the same 
household of Faith:’ [and] although they had orders and 
distinctions amongst them for administration of ordinances, 
of a far different uso and character from yours,—yet it 
Towhere occasioned them to say, contemptim, and by way of 
lessening in contradistinguishing, ‘Laity and Clergy.” It was 
your pride that begat this expression. And it is for filthy 
Tncre’s sake that you kesp it up: that by making the Ben 
Delieve that they are not s0 holy as yourselves, they might fo 
their penny purchase some sanctity from you; and that om 
might bridle, saddle and ride them at your pleasure; and do 
(as is most true of you) as the Scribes and Phariscos of old 
did by their ‘Laity,’ —keep the knowledge of the Law from 
them, and then bo able in their pride to say, ‘This people, that 
know not the Law, are cursed.’ 

“Ana no wonder,—to speak moro nearly to your ‘diffor- 
ences? and ‘union,’—if it lie in the Prelates’ power to 
make the Clergy and the Laity go together by the ears when 
they pleaso, but that they may as easily make a simple and 
senseless reconciliation! Which will last until the noxt 
Nuneio comes from Rome with supermandatory advices; and 
then this Gordian knot must be cut, and the poor ‘Laity’ 
foreed to dance to a new tune. 

4I say not this as being troubled at your ‘union.’ By the 
of God, we fear not, we care not for it. Your Covenant 
[if you understood it] is with Death and Hell! Your union 
is like that of Simeon and Levi: ‘Associate yourselves, and 
Je shall be broken in pieoos; take counsel together, and it 
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shall come to nanght!*—For though it becomes us to be 
hamble in tespect of ourselves, yet we can say to you: God 
is not with you. You say, Your union is ‘against 2 common 
enemy :? and to this, if you will be talking of ‘union, I will 
give you some wormwood to bite on; by which it will Sedat! 
God is not with you. 

“Who is it that created this ‘common enomy? Mess 
you mean Englishmen)? ‘The English? Remember, yo hypo- 
crites, Ireland was once united to England [That was the 
original “union.”] Englishmen had good inberitances which 
many of them purchased with their money; they and their 
ancestors, from you and your ancestors, They had good 
‘Leases from Trishmen, for long times to come; great stocks 
thereupon; houses and plantations erected at their own cost 
and charge, They lived peaceably and honestly amongst you. 
You had genorally equal benefit of the protection of England 
with them; and equal justice from the Laws,—saving what 
was necestury for the State, ont of reasons of State, to pnb 
upon some few people, apt to rebel upon the instigation’ of 
such as you. You broke this ‘union’! You, unprovoked, pag 
the English to the most unheard-of and most barbarous Mas 
sacre (without respect of sox or age) that ever the San bebeld, 
And at a time when Ireland was in perfoct Peace. And whom, 
through the example of English Indastry, through commerce 
and traffic, that which was in the Natives’ hands was better to 
them than if all Ireland had been in their possession, and nob 
tn Englishman in it. And yet thon, I say, was this unheaed- 
of villany perpetrated,— by your instigation, who boast of 
* peacemaking’ and ‘union against this common enemy.” What 
think you: by this time, is not my assertion trac? Is God, 
will God be, with you? 

“I am confident. He will not! And though you would 
comprehend Oll English, New English, Seotch, or whom else 
you will, in the bosom of your catholic charity, yet shall 
not this save you from breaking. 1 tell you and them, You 
will fare the werse for their sakes Beexuse I eannet tut 
believe some of them go against, some stifle, their consciences. — 
‘And it is not tho figleaf of pretence ‘that they fight for 
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their King,’ will serve their turn; when really they fight in 
protection of men of so much prodigious [guiltinesa of] 
“Blood; and with men who have declared the ground of their 
*union’ and fighting, as you have stated it in this your Dec- 
Taration, to be Belluin Preelaticum et Religiosum, in the first 
and primary intention of it. Especially when they shall 
consider your principles: [and] that except what fear makes 
you comply with, — viz. that alone without their concurrence 
you are not able to carry on your work of War,—you are 
teady, whenover you shall gct tho power into your hands, 
to Kick them off too, as some late experiences have suffi- 
ciently manifested !— And thus we come to the Design, you 
being thus wholesomely ‘united, which is intended to be 
‘Prosecuted by you, 


“Your words are these: ‘That all and every of us the above 
Archbishops, Bishops and Prelates, are now, by the blessing of 
God, as one body united. And that we will, as becometh obarity 
and our pastoral charge, stand all of us as one entire body, 
for the interests and immunities of the Church, and of every 
the Bishops and Prelates thereof; and for the honor, dignity, 
estate, right and possessions of all and ovory of the said 
Archbishops, Bishops and other Prolates. And we will, as 
‘one entire and united body, forward by our counse's, actions 
and devices, the advancement of his Majesty's Rights, and 
the good of this Nation, in general and in particular ooca- 
Sions, to our power. And that none of us, in any occasion 
‘whatsoaver concerning the Catholic religion, or the good of 
this Kingdom of Ireland, will in any respect single himself; 
‘ar be or seem opposite to the rest of us; but will hold firm 
and entire in one sense, as aforesaid, &c,’ 

“And now, if there were no other quarrel against you but 
this, which you make to be the principal and first ground 
of your Quarrel: —to wit, As so standing for the rights of 
your ‘Church? falsely so called, and for the rights of your 
NfAxchbishops, Bishops and Prelates’ as to. engage People 
_ and Nations into blood therefor:—this alone would be your 
Task you, Is it for the] a 
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or for the Revenue belonging to your Church, that you will 
after this manner contend? Or is it your Jurisdiction, or 
the exercise of your Koclesiastioal Authority? Or is it for 
the Faith of your Church? Let me tell you, Not for all or 
any of these is it lawful for the Ministers of Christ, a8 you 
would be thought to be, thus to contend. And therefore wo 
will consider them apart. 

“Tor the first, if it were ‘St. Peter’s Patrimony, as you 
term it, —that would be somewhat that you lawfully came 
by! But E must tell you, Your predecessors cheated poor 
seduced men in their weakness on their death-beds; or otlwe- 
wise unlawfally came by most of this you pretend to. [Not 
St Poter’s Patrimony, thorofore, whoscsoorvcr it may bet] 
And Peter, though he was somewhat too forward to draw 
the sword in a better cause,—yet if that weapon, not being 
proper to the business in hand, was to be put up in that 
ease, ho must not, nor would he, have drawn it in thi, And 
that blessed Apostle Paul, who said, ‘the laborer was worthy 
‘of his hire,’ chose rather to make tents than be burdensome 
to the Churches. I would you bad cither of those Good 
Men's spirits; on condition your Revenues were doubled to 
what the best times ever made them to your predecrssars!— 
‘The same answer may be given to that of your ‘Power and 
Jorisdiction;’ and to that preeminence of Prelacy you s0 
dearly love, Only consider what the Mastor of these sme 
Apostles said to them: ‘So it shall not be amongst yom 
Whoever will bo chicf shall be servant of all!’ For He 
himself came not to be ministered unto, bat to minister, 
Ant by this he that runs may read of what tribe you are. 

“And [now] surely if theso, that are outward things; may 
not thugs bs contended for; how much less may the Doo- 
trines of Faith, which are the works of Grace and the Spirit, 
be endeavored by so unsuitable moans! He that bids us 
‘contend for the Faith once delivered to the Saints,’ tells us 
that we should do it by ‘avoiding the spirit of Cain, Corah, 
aud Balaam;' and by ‘building up owrselves in the most holy 
Faith? pot pinning it upon other men’s slecres, Praying 
“ta the Holy Ghost;’ not mumbling over Mating, Keeping 
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‘ourselves in the lore of God ;" not destroying men becauso 
thoy will not be of our Faith. ‘Waiting for the mary of 
Jesus Christ;’ not cruel, but merciful !—Bat, alas, why is 
this said? Why are thes pearls cast before you? You are 
resolved not to be charmed from ‘using the instrument of 
a foolish shephord’! You are a part of Antichrist, whose 
Kingdom the Scripture 20 expressly speaks skould be ‘aid 
in blood ;’ yea ‘in the blood of the Saints’ You have shod 
great store of that already:—and ere it be long, you must 
all of you have ‘blood to drink;’ ‘even the dregs of the cup 
‘of the fury and the wrath of God, which will be poured out 
unto you!'?— 

“Ta'the next, place, you state the ‘interest of his Majesty,’ 
5 you my [for a ground of this War). And this you hope 
‘will draw some English and Seoteh to your party. But what 
‘Majesty’ is it you mean? Is it France, or Spain, or Scot- 
land? Speak plainly! You have, some of you lately, been 
harping — or clse we are misinformed—upon his Majesty of 
Spain to be your Protector. Was it because his Majesty of 
Scotland was too little a Majesty for your purpose? We 
know you love great Majesties! Or is it because he is not 
fully come over to you in point of religion? If he be short 
fn that, you will quickly find out, upon that score, another 
‘Majesty’ His Father, who complied with you too much, 
you rejected; and now would make the world believe you 
‘would make the Son’s interest a great part of the state of your 
‘Quarrel. — How ean we bat think there is some reservs in this 7 
‘Auf that the Son has agreed to do somewhat more for you 
than ever his Father did? Or else tell us, Whence this new 
weal is? That the Father did too much for you, in all Prot- 
estant judgments,— instead of many instances let this be 
eonsidered : what one of your own Doctors, Dr. Enos of Dublin 
[says]; who, writing against the Agrecmont made between the 
Loni of Ormond and the Irish Catholics, finds fault with it, 
and says it was, ‘nothing so good as that [which] the Karl of 
Glamorgan had warrant from the King to make; but exceeding 
far short of what the Lord George Digby had warrant to agree 
* Head in your Bibles, and consider that! 
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[to], with the Pope himself at Rome, in favor of the Ieish 
Catholics.’ !— I intend not this to you; but to such Protestants 
5 may incline to you, and join with you upon éhis single 
account, which is the only appearing inducement to them, 
[To them I intend it,) seeing there is so much of 
ill in this abstractod ; —and so much certainty of ill in 

for the Romish Religion against the Protestant; and fighting 
[along] with men under the guilt of so horrid a Massnere, 
From participating in which guilt, whilst they take part with 
them, they will never be able to assoil themselves, either 
before God or good mon. 
“Jn the last place, you are pleased, —having, after your 
usual manner, remembered yourselves sirat, and ‘his Majesty, 
as you call him, next; like a man of your tribe, with his Bgo 
et Ree meus,—you are pleased to take the People into con- 
sideration. Text they should seem to be forgotten; or rather 
you would make me believe they are much in your thoughts 
Indoed I think thoy are! Alas, poor * Laity?! That you and 
your King might ride them, and jade them, as your Church 
hath done, and a8 your King hath done by your means, almost 
in all ages!—But it would not be hard to prophesy, ‘That the 
beasts being stung and kicking, this world will not last always, 
Arbitrary power [is a thing] men begin to be weary of, in 
Kings and Churehmen; juggle between them mnban 

to uphold Civil and Ecclesiastical Tyranny begins to be trans 
parent, Some have cast off doth; and hope by the grace of 
God to keepao. Others are atit! Many thoughts are laid up 
about it, which will have their issue and vent’ ‘This prinolple, 
That People are for Kings and Churches, and Saints are for 
the Pope or Churchmen, as you call them, begins to bo ox- 
ploded;—and therefore I wonder not to see the Fraternity 8 
much enraged. I wish ‘the People’ wiser than to be troubled 
at you; or solicitous for what you say or do, 

Bat it sooms, notwithstanding all this, you would fain bave: 
them believe it is their good you seek. And to corn ’ 
in deed and in truth, is the scope of your whole a 
aad of your Acts and Decrees in your foresaid 
1 See, vol. xvil p 263. © Paris City a. 1% 
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to discover and unveil those falsities, and to Iot 
“them [thy Poople] know whnt they are to trust to from me, 
is the principal end of this my Declaration. ‘That if I be not 


guilt of the evil that shall onsue. And on this subject T hope 
to leave nothing unanswered in all your said Declrations and 
Docrocs at Cloumacnoise. 


And becanse you carry on your matter somewhat eon- 
fusedly, I shal! therefore bring all that you have said into 
‘pome order; that so we may the better discern what evory- 
‘thing signifies, and give answer therounto, 

4 You forewarn the People of their danger; which you make 
tooonsist: First, ‘in the extirpation of the Catholic Religion; 
Secondly, ‘in the destruction of their Lives;’ ‘Thirdly, ‘in the 
rain of their Fortunes.’ —‘I'o avoid all which evils you fore- 
warn them: Mret, That they be not deceived by the Com- 
‘manderin-Chief of the Parliament Forces: And in the next 
place, — having stated [the ground of} ‘your War, as aforesaid, 
—you give them your positive advice and counsel To engage 
in blood: And [then] lastly [you] bestow upon them a small 
collation in Four Ecclesiastical Decrees or Orders, — which 
‘will signify as little, being performed by your spirit, as if you 
had said nothing. And the obligation [that lay on you] to all 
this you make to be your Pastoral relation to them, ‘over your 
Flocks.' 

* To which last a word or twa.' 1 wonder how this relation 
twas brought about! If they de‘ Flocks, and you ambitious 
of the relative term? [Yes,] you are Pastors: but it is by 
‘an antiphrasis,—o minime pascendo! You either teach the 
People not at all; or else you do it, as some of you came to 
‘this Conventicle who were sont by others, tanquam Procura- 
oe I a TTR 
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tores, [teach thom,]as your manner is, by sending a com- 
pany of silly ignorant Priests, who can but say the Mass, and 
scarcely thut intelligibly; or with such stuff as these your sense- 
less Declarations and Edicts!— But how dare you assume to 
call these men your ‘ Flocks,’ whom you have plunged into #0 

- horrid a Rotellion, by which you have made them and the 
Country almost a ruinous heap? And whom you have fleeced 
and polled and pecled hitherto, and make it your business to 
do so still. You cannot feed them! You poison them with 
your false, wbom|nable and antichristian doctrine and practiees 
You keep the Word of God from them; and instead thereof 
give them your senseless Orders and Traditions. You toach 
them ‘implicit bolief:’—he that goes amongst them may find 
many that do nob understand anything in the matters of your 
Religion. I have had few better answers from any since T 
came into Ireland that are of your Flocks than this, ‘That 
indeed they did not trouble themselves about matters of 
Religion, but left that to the Church.’ ‘Thus are your ‘ Flooks’ 
fed; and such credit have you of them. But they must take 
heed of ‘losing their Religion’ Alas, poor orestures, what 
have they to ‘lose’? 

“Concerning this, [of losing their Religion, is your grand 
caveat [however]. And to back this, you tell them of ‘Reso 
lutions and Covenants to oxtirpate the Catholic Religion out 
cof all his Majesty’s Dominions.’ And you instance in *Crom- 
well's Letter of the 19th October, 1649, to the then Governor 
of Ross,’? repeating his words, which are as follows, viz. “For 
that which you mention concerning liberty of conacience, E 
meddle not with any man’s conscionce, But if by liberty of 
conscience, you mean a liberty to exervise the Mass, T judge 
it best to use plain dealing, and to let you know, Where the 
Parliament of England have power; that will not be allowed 
of! And this you call a ‘tyrannical Kesolution ;’ which 
you say hath been put in execution in Wexford, Ross and 
Tredah. 

“Now lot us consider. First, you ssy, The design is, to 
extirpate the Catholic Religion. Let us see your honesty 

2 Geo vol avil p. 482 
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herein. Your word 'oxtirpate’ is as ill oollected from these 
grounds, and as senseless as the word ‘Catholic,’ ordinarily 
‘used by you when you mention Catholic Roman Church. The 
word ‘extirpate’ moans [ruin of] a thing already roofed and 
established: which word [is] made good by the proof of ‘Core- 
nants,’ by that Letter expressing the non-toleration of the Mass 
(wherein, it seems, you place all the ‘Catholic Religion,’ and 
there you show somo ingenuity), and [by] your instance of 
what was practised in the threa Towns afore mentioned: do 
these prove, either considered apart or all together, the “extir 
pation’ of the Catholic Religion ? 

“By what Law was the Mass [ever rooted, or] exercised in 
these places, or in any the Dominions of England or Ireland, 
or Kingdom of Scotland? You were ineruders herein; you 
‘were open violators of the known Laws! And yet you call 
the ‘Covenant,’ and that, [refusal] in the Lotter, and these 
practices [at Wexford, Ross and Tredah], ‘oxtirpation’ of 
the Catholie Religion, —[which nd] thus again [been] set 
an foot by you, by the advantage of your Rebellion, and shake 
ing off the just Authority of the State of England over you! 
Whereas, I dare be confident to say, You durst not own tho 

of one Mass, [for] above these eighty years in Ireland. 
“And [only] through the troubles you made, and through the 
miseries you brought on this Nation and the poor Peoplo 
thereof, —your numbors, which is very ominous, increasing 
with the [numbers of the] wolees, through the desolations you 
sande in the Country;—[only by all this) did you recover 
again the public exercise of your Mass! And for the main- 
tenance of this, thus gained, you would make the poor People 
believe that it is ghostly counsel, and given in love to them as 
your ‘Flocks,’ That they should run into Wars, and venture 
lives, and all upon such a ground as this! But if God be 
pleased to unveil you of your sheope-clothing, that they [the 
People] may see how they have been deluded, and by whom, 
T shall exeredingly rejoice; and indeed for their sakes only 
have I given you those competent characters, — for éheir good, 
if God shall so bless it, 

1 Means * lngennousniess,” as canal. 
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“Ad now for them [the People of beipper ip oon 


Pi fr! Tl in re sor nh 
where T can take notice of it, [No,] nor [im any 

you that are Pupists, where Ican find you seducing p 
‘or by any overt act violating the Laws established ; bat if you 
come into my hands, I shall cause to be inflicted the punish- 
ments appointed by the Laws,—to use your own term, serum 
dum gravitatem deticti,§—upon you; and [shall try) to reduce 
things to their former state on this behalf* As for the Peo- 
ple, what thoughts they have in matters of Religion in thelr 
‘own breasts I cannot reach; but shall think it my duty, if 
‘they walk honestly and peaceably, Not to cause them in 
ast to suffer for the same, And shall endeavor to walk 
patiently and in love towards them, to seo if at any time it 
shal] please God to give them another or a better mind. And 
all men under the power of England, within this Dominion, 
are hereby required and enjoined strictly and roligioaaly 7% 
do the same. 

477o the second? [danger threatened]; whlch is ‘the’ dastenet 
tion of the Lives of the Inhabitants of this Nation:’—to 
make it good that this is designed, they * give not one renson, 
Which is either because they have none to give; or else for 
that they believe the People will receive everything for truth 
they say,—which they have too well taught them, and God 
knows the People are too apt, to do, But I will.a little belp 
them. They speak indeed of ‘rooting out the Common Peo. 
ple ;’ and also, by way of consequent, that the extirpating the 
Catholic Religion is not to be effected without the * 
destroying or banishing the Catholie Inhabitants” 


£ Is now idrossing tho People; has unconsciously tumed away free 
Pricsta ai pot therm Sato the thind poron. 











Bow analogical an argument this is, I shall easily make appear 


_ # Alas, the generality of ‘the Inhabitants’ aro poor ‘ 4 
as you call them, and ignorant of the grounds of the ‘Catholic 

+ Are they, then, so interwovon "ith jour Church 
Interest as that the absence of them makes your ‘Catholie 
Religion’ fall to the ground? We know you think not sa 
Vou reckon yourselves, and yourselves only, the pillars and 
wipporters thereof; and the Common People (useful) as far 
as they have the exercise of clublaw, and, like the ass you 
tide on, obey your commands, But concerning these relations 
of your Religion {and your right to practise it], enough has 
‘been spoken in another place;—only you love to mix things 
for your advantage. 

“Bat [now] to your logic. Here is your argument: The 
‘dosign is to extirpate the Catholic Religion; but this is not to 
‘be done but by the massacring, banishing or otherwise destroy- 
ing the Catholic Inhabitants: ergo it is designed to massacre, 
‘banish and destroy the Catholic Inhabitants.—To try this 
nowvoncluding argument,— [nothing-concluding] but yet woll 
enough agreeing with your learning,—I give you this di- 
Jemma; by which it will appear That, whether your Religion 
‘bo true or false, this will not follow: — 

“If your Religion be the true Religion, yet if a Nation may 

from the true Religion, and apostatize, as too many 
have [evidently] done,— (through the soducements of your 
Roman Church [say we]),—then it will not follow that men 
must be ‘massacred, banished or otherwise destroyed,’ neoes- 
sarily; no, not as to the change of the true Religion in a Na- 
tion or Country !* Only, this argument doth wonderfully well 
agree with your principles nnd practice; you having chiefly 
Mado use of fire and sword, in all the changes in Religion that 

4 Unimportant they, to the vigor or decline of it. 
2A anbele “dilemma,” and very Oliverian; aeema to ent Itealf like n 
and be very crower reasoning; yot grounds itself, if 
| eéemined, wpon sharp: just insight, and hae real fogical validity, “Cull your 
d tran, men Aate changed from it without being massacrest : admit it 
, will you ‘Whatever Religion you may 
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you have made in tho world. [But I say,] if it be change of 
your Catholic Religion so called, It will not follow: becanse 
there may be found out another means than *massaering, 
destrection and banishment ;’ to wit, the Word of God; whieh 
is able to convert. A means which you as little know as prac- 
tise; which indeod you deprive the People off [What means 
may be founds} together with humanity, good life, equal and 
honest dealing with men of a different opinion ;—which we 
desire to exorciso towards this poor People, if you, by your 
wicked counsel, make them not incapable to reoeive it, by 
putting then into blood! 

# And therefore, by this also [which yon talk of ranasacring], 
your false and twisted dealing may be a little diseovered. 
‘Well; your wonds are, ‘massacre, destroy and banish.’ — Good 
now: give ue an instance of one man since my coming into Tre 
land, not in arms, massacred, destroyed or banished ; concerning 
the massacre or the destruction of whom justice hath not teen done, 
or endeavored to be done As for the other of banishment, I 
must now speak unto the People, whom you would delude, 
and whom this most concerns; that they may know im this 
also what to expect at my hands, 

“The question is of the destruction of life; or of that whieh 
is but little inferior to it, to wit, of banishment. [Now Mint -] 
I shall not willingly take or suffer'to be taken away the life 
of any man not in arms, but by the trial to which the People 
of this Nation aro subject by Law, for offences against the 
same, And [Scconddy}, as for the banishment, it hath nob 
hitherto been inflicted on any but such who, being in arms, 
might justly, upon the terms they were taken [under}, bave 
boon put to death :—as [might] those who are instanced in 
your Declaration to be ‘sent to the Tobacco Islands.’ And 
therefore I do declare, That if the People be ready to run to 
arms by the instigation of their Clergy or otherwise, such ag 
God by His providenco shall give into wy hands may expect 
that or worse acasure from me; but not otherwise. 

1 “Conceeulag the so det of which,” in oclg, ‘The italics, in this pase 


sage, are mive; and can be removed so scm as Macgeobegan, Carte, Claren- 
don and Company, kare got to be wall understood, 
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__ & Thirdly, 05 to that of ‘the rain of their Fortune.’ You 
instanoe the Act of Subscription,’ ‘whereby the ostates of the 
‘Inhabitants of this Nation are sold, so as there remaineth now 
no more but to put the Purchasers in posseasion;” and that for 
‘this cause are the Foroes drawn out of England. And that you 
might carry the Interest far, [so as] to engage the Common 
sort of People with you, you farther say to them, That ‘the 
fmodernte usage [hitherto] exercised to them is to no other end 
‘but to our private advantage, and for the better support of our 
Army ;" [we] intending at the close of our ‘conquest,’ as you 
term it, ‘to root out the Common People also, and to plant the 
dand with Colonies to be brought hither out of England.’ ‘This, 
consisting of divers parts, will ask distinct answers, 

And first, to the Act of Subscription. It’s true there is 
such an Act;—and it was a justone. For when, by your 
exccrable Massacre and Rebellion, you had not only raised a 
bloody War to justify the same; and thereby occasioned the 

the Treasure of England in the prosecution of so 
Just a War against you, — was it not a wise and just act in 
‘the State to raise money by escheating the Lands of those who 
had a hand in tho Rebellion? Was it not fit to make their 
‘Estates to defray tho charge, who had caused the trouble? 
‘The best therefore that lies in this argument is this,—and 
that only reaching to them who have been in arms, for farther 
it goos not: ‘You have forfoited your Estates, and it is likely 
they will be excheated to make satisfaction ; and therefore you 
isd better fight it out than repent or give off now ;—or [else], 

+ At the first broaking out of the Irish Rebellion into an frish Masacro, 
the Ring's Exchequer being roid, and the caso like a caso of conflagration, wn 
Act was parsed, engaging the Publ Faith, ‘That whoever would “subscribe 
money towards supprossing the suid Rebellion in Ireland, and detestable and 
horrible Mamacro of Protestants there, should, with liberal intorest, be repaid 
from the forfeited Estates of th Rebols,—no eon as they were got. ‘This ia 
the” Act of Subscription” spoken of hore. Hix Majesty eald: ° How will 
iat anewer? Te is liko selling the bear's skin before you have eaaght your 
tear!” A bargain, nevertheless, which hundreds and thousanda entered into, 
swith free purse and overflowing heart ; “above a Quarter of a Million " raised 
bby ity generous emotion, and tragic tarror and pity, lending sanction to doubte 
fal profit-exnd-los. A very wire and just Act of Parliament, the Lord Liew 
tenant thinks ; which did also fuldl ite engagements by and by. 
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‘see what mercy you may find from:the State of England. And 
seeing holy Church is engaged in it, we will, by one means or 
another, hook in the Commons, and make them sensible that 
they are az much coneerned as you, though they were never in 
arms, or caine quickly off !’— And for this cause doubtless are 
these two coupled together; by which your honest dealing is 
tmaanifost cnough. 

* Bat what? Was the English Army brought over for thts 
purpose, as you allege? Do you think that the State of Eng- 
land will be at Five or Six Millions’ chargo morely to procure 
Parchasors to bo invested in that for which they did disburse 
little above a Quarter of a Million? Although there bea Jus. 
tice in that also, which ought, and 1 trast will be seasonably 
performed toward them.— No, I can give you a better reason 
for the Army coming over than this, England hath had ox- 
perience of the blessing of God in prosecuting just and right 
eons Causes, whatever the cost and hazard be!} -And if ever 
‘men were engaged in a righteous Cause in the world, this will 
scarce be a second to it. We are como to ask an account of 
the innocent blood that hath been shed; and to endeavor to 
bring to an aceount—by the blessing and presences of the 
Almighty, in whom alone is our hope and strength —all who, 
‘by appearing in arms, seek to justify the aamo, We come to 
break the power of a company of lawless Rebels, who having 
cast off the Authority of England, live as enemirs to Human 
Society; whose principles, the world hath experience, are, To 
destroy and subjugate all mon not complying with them. We 
come, by the assistance of God, to hold forth and maintain the 
lustre and glory of English Liberty * in a Nation where we have 
an undoubted right to do it;— wherein the People of Ireland 

§ Hoar this Lord Linatenant} 

2 Liberty,” bere, which mnch astonishes one Trish frianla, i yory far 
from moaning what in most moder dialects it now does. " Liberty,” with 
this Lord Licntenant, mosns “ rigorous settled Obedience to Laws that aro 
just.” Which itis very noble indest to settle, “and hold forth and maintain" 


8 mxtch preferable “ ground” to the temporary Piction of Things, aa eet forth 


ff any Clonmacnoise, Kilkenny, or other Sapreme CeutroofJargon, there o 
lsowhere, that has been or thas cua bet ~ 


__. 
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Gf hey listen not to such seducors as you are) may equally 
“Participate in all benefits; Paes elie tps MS) 
equally with Englishmen, if they keop out of arms. 
_ # And now, having said this to you, T have a word to them; 
that in this point, which concerns them in their estates and 
fortanos, they may know what to trust to. Such as have been 
formerly in arms, may, submitting themselves, have their cases 
to the State of England ;— where no doubt the Stcte 
will be ready to take into consideration the nature and quality 
of their actings, and deal mercifully with them. As for those 
‘now in arms, who shall come in, and submit, and give Engage- 
ments for their future quict and honest carriagy, and submis 
sion to the State of England, I doubt not but they will find 
like merciful consideration ; — except only the Leading Per 
sons and principal Contrivers of this Rebellion, whom I am 
confident they will reserve to make examples of Justice, what. 
soever hazards they incur thereby. — And as for such Private 
Soldiers as lay down their arms, and shall live peaceably and 
honestly at their several homes, they shall be permitted eo to 
do.—And [in goneral], for the first two sorts, ‘for anch as 
have been or as now are in arms and shal! submit,’ I shall 
humbly and effectually represent their cases to the Parliament, 
as far 2s becomes the duty and place I bear, But as for these 
who, notwithstanding all this, persist and continue in arms, 
they must expect what the Providence of God, in that which 
is falecly called the Chance of War, will cast upon them, 

“ For such of the Nobility, Gentry and Commons of Ireland 
as have not been actors in this Rebellion, they shall and may 
expect the protection in their Goods, Liberties and Lives which 
the Law gives them ; and in their husbandry, merchandising, 
manufactures and other trading whatsoever, the same. They 
behaving themselves as becomes honest and pe: ile men; 
testifying their good affections, upon all occasions, to the sere 
vice of the State of England, equal justice shall be dono them 
with tuo English. Thoy shall bear proportionably with them 
in taxes. And if the Soldiery be insolent upon them, upon 
complaint and proof, it shall be punished with utmost severity, 


and they protected equally with Englishmen. 
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“ And having said this, and purposing honestly to perform 
it, — if this People shall beadily ran on after the counsels of 
their Prelates and Clergy and other Leaders, I bope to be free 
from the misery and desolation, blood afd ruin, that shall 
befall them; and shall rejoice to exercise utmost severity 


against the 
= (Oxtvas Cuoswaur)? 
[Given at Youona1,—dJanuary, 1049.) "" 


This Declaration, as appears here, does not date or even ox- 
Pressly sign itself: but by search, chiefly in a certain Manu- 
script Fragment, which will by and by concern us farther,? we 
find that it was drawn up at Youghal after the 16th, and came 
forth printed at Cork before the 29th of January; on which 
Jatter day the Army took the field agnin. And so we leave 
this Deelarstion ; — one of the remarkablest State-Papers ever 
published in Ireland since Strongbow, or even since St Patrick, 
first appeared there, 


+ 


LETTERS CXIX-CXXL 


Tum Speaker's Letter of Recall has nevor yet reached Ire- 
Jand; and the ramor of italready hus; which, ax we intimated, 
seta the Enemy on fresh achemes, whercof advantage might 
be taken, he unwoariod Lord Lieutenant, besides his labors 
known to us, hax been rehabilitating Courts of Justico in 
Dublin, settling contributions, and doing much other work; 
and now, the February or even January weather being unuste 


¥ Deckaention, &e. 2% aboro given. Licenaed by the Secretary of the Army, 

reprinted at Landon, by E2. Gigi, aad are to be sald in the 
ast, 164% King’s Pamphlets, emall 4to, no. 462, § 6. 

In Aystough M&S, no. 4769 (n Fmgweat of an anonymous Coneuporary 

Narrative, which will by and by be sore spectally referred to), are some to 

pages of this Dyelaratian, transcribed from the Cork Pditions the 

swords are not“ exercise utmort noverity agninst them,” but "act 

by gee Nees ate the trae reading. 


Apweoagh MSS no. 4h) (Fragment of a Narmtive, referred 
ay ‘pp 100 4 8g. “é 














“ally good, he takes the fiold again, in hopes of perhaps soon 
finishing. The unhappy Irish are again about excommuni- 
cating one another ; the Supreme Council of Kilkenny is again 
one wild howl; and Ormond is writing to the King to recall 
him. Now is tho Lievtonsat’s time; the February weather 
being good ! 

LETTER CXIX, 


‘Hex is another small excerpt from Bulstrode, which wo 
may take along with us; a small speck of dark Ireland and its 
affairs rendered luminous for an instant, To which there is 
feference in this Letter. We saw Enniscorthy taken on the 
last day of September, the * Castleand Village of Enniscorthy,” 
“which belongs to Mr. Robert Wallop;" a Garrison was 
settled thera; and this in some three months’ time is what 
becomes of it, 

Mh Janaary, 1649, Letters reach Bulstrode, perhaps a fort- 
night after date, “That the Enemy surprised Enniscorthy 
Castle in this manner: Some Irish Gentlemen feasted the 
Garrison Soldiers; and sent in wornen to sell them strong- 
water, of which they drank too mach; and then the Irieh fell 
mpon them, took the Garrison, and put all the Officers and 
Soldiers to the sword.” Sharp practice on the part of tho Irish 
Gentlemen; and not well advised! Which constrained the 
Lord Lioutenant, when ho heard of it, to order “ that the Irish,” 
Papist or saspectod Irish, “ should be put out of such Garrisons 
#8 were in the power of Parliament," '—sent to seck quarters 
elazwhere. 


“ For the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These. 
“ Cantentown, 1th February, 1640. 

“Mu. Sreaxxx, — Having refreshed our mon for some short 
time in our Winter-qnarters,’ and health being pretty well re- 
covered, we thought fit to take the fioll; and to attempt such 
things as God by His providence should lead us to upon tho 
Enemy, 





Whislocke, > 421. 





® Youghal bad been the headquarter, 
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“ Qnur resolution waa to fall into the Enemy’s quarters two 
ways, The one party, being about fifteen or sixteen troops of 
horse and dragoons and about two thousand foot, were ordered 
to go up by the way of Carrick into the County of Kilkenny 
‘under the command of Colonel Reynolds ; whom Major-General 
Ireton was to follow with a reserve. I myself was to go by 
the way of Mallow,' over the Blackwater, towards the County 
of Limerick and the County of Tipperary, with about twelve 
troops of horee, and three troops of dragoons, anil between two 
and three hundred foot. 

“Lbegau my march upon Tuesday the nineand-twentictli 
of January, from Youghal: and upon Thursday the oneand- 
thirtioth, I possessed a Castle called Kilkenny, upon the edge 
of the County of Limerick; where I left thirty foot Prom 
thence I marched to a Strong-house belonging to Sir Richard 
Everard (culled Clogheon),* who is ono of the Supreme Coun- 
oil; where I left a troop of horse and gome dragoons. From 
thence I marched to Roghill Castle, which was possessed by 
some Ulster foot, and a party of the Enomy’s horse; which 
upon summons (1 having taken tho Captain of horee prisoner 
before) was rendered to me. These places being thus pos 
sessed gave us much command (together with some other holds 
we have) of the White-Knights’ and Roche’s Country; and 
of all the land from Mallow to the Suirside ;—capecially by 
[help of] another Castle, ealled Old Castletown [whieh], sinoe 
my march, [was] taken by my Lord of Broghil. Which I 
had sent to his Lordship to endeavor; as also a Castle of Sir 
Edward Fitzharris, over the Mountains in the County of Lim- 
erick ; —I having left his Lordship at Mallow, with about six 
or seven hundred horse and four or five hundred foot, to pro- 
teot those parts, and your interest in Munster; lest while we 
were abroad, Inchiquin, whose forces lay about Limerick and 
the County of Kerry, should fall in behind us. His Lordship 
drew two cannon to the aforesaid Castle; which having sum 
toned, they refused. His Lordship, having bestowed about 

4 Mayallo " ho writes, anit * Mayallo." 

“Cloghers "is the old Newspaper; but It secms to be calsprinted, aw 
slat ail these names are." Roghill’” I flad aowhere now extant. 


4 
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ten shot upon it, which made their stomachs come down,— he 
gave all the soldiers quarter for life; and shot all the Officers, 
being six in number, to death. Since the taking of these Gar- 
Fisous, the Irish have sent their commissioners to compound 
for their contribution as far as the walls of Limerick, 

“I marched from Roghill Castle over the Suir, with very 
tauch difficulty; and from thence to Fethard, almost in the. 
heart of the County of Tippezary; where was a Garrison of 
the Enemy, The Town is most pleasantly seated; having a 
very good Wall with round and square bulwarks, after the old 
manner of fortifications, We came thither in the night, and 
indeed were very much distressed by sore and tempestuous 
wind and rain, After a long march, we knew not well how to 
dispose of ourselves; but finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, 
and some cabins and poor houses,— we got into them, and 
had opportunity to send (the Garrison] a summons, They 
ahot at my trumpet; aud would not listen to him, for an hour's 
space: but having some Officers in onr party whom they know, 
Lsont them, To Jot thom know I was there with a good part 
of ths Army. Woe shot not a shot at them; but they were 
very angry, and fired very earnestly upon us; telling us, It was 
pot 4 time of night to send a summons, But yot in the end, 
the Governor was willing to send out two commissioners, —I 
think rather to see whether there was a force sufficient to force 
him, than to any other end. After almost a whole night spent 
in treaty, the Town was delivered to me the next morning, upon 
terms which we usually call honorable; which I was the will 
inger to give, beeause I had little above two hundred foot, and 
neither ladders nor guns, nor anything elso to force them. 
That night, thore boing about seventeen companies of the 
Ulster foot: in Cashel, above five miles from thence, they quit 
it in some disorder; and the Sovereign and the Aldermen seut 
to me o petition, dosiring thas I would protect them, Which 
T have alao niade a quarter. 

“From thence I marched towards Callan; hearing that 
Colonel Reynolds waa there, with the Party before mentioned. 
When I came thither, I found he had fallen upon the Enemy's 
horse, and routed them (being about a hundred), with his 


Se 4 





this [also], That we do not find our men are at all consider 
ably sick upon this expedition, though indeed it hath been 
very blustering weather. — 

“Thad almost forgot one business: The Major-General was 
very desirous to gain a Pass over the Suir; where indeed we 
bad none bat by boot, or when the weather served. Where 
fore, on Saturday in the evening, he marched with a party of 
horse and foot to Ardfinnan; where was a Bridge, and nt the 
foot of ita strong Castle. Which he, about four o'clock the 
next morning, attempted ;— killed about thirteen of the Ene 
tuy"s outyuard; lost but two men, and eight or ton wounded + 
te Hnomy yielded the place to him, and we are possessed of 

| Vater, " Pothued, 9th Pebrasry,"" to Colonel Pbayr, Governor of Cork, 
tor reludvreauente: Appendix, No 16. 
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‘it, —being a very considerable Pass, and the nearest to our 
Pass at Cuppoquin aver the Blackwater, whither we can being 
guns, ammaniteon, or other things from Youghal by water, 
anil [then] over this Pass to the Army. The County of 

have submitted to £1,500 a month contribution, 
although they have six or seven of the Enemy's Garrisona 
yet upon thesn, 


“Sir, I desire the charge of England as to this War may be 
abated as moch as may be, and as we know you do desire, 
ab of your care to the Commonwealth But if you expect 
your work to be dono, if the marching Army be not constantly 
paid, and the course taken that bath been humbly represented, 
indeed it will not be for the thrift of England, as far as 
Englanil is concerned in the speody reduction of Ereland. The 
money we raise upon the Counties maintains the Garrison 
forces; and hardly that. If the active force be not muin- 
tained, and all contingencies defrayed, how can you expect but 
to have a lingering business of it? Surely we desire not to 
spend a shilling of your treasury, wherein oar conseienoes 
do pot prompt us. We serve you; we are willing to be out 
oft oar trade of war; and shall hasten, by God's assistance 
and grace, to the end of our work, as the laborer doth to be 
at his rest. This makes us bold to be earnest with you for 
mocestary supplice:—that of money is one, And there be 
some other things,—which indeed I do not think for your 
service to speak of publicly, which I shall humbly represent 
to the Coancil of State,—wherewith I desire we may be 
accommodated. 

*§ir, the Lord, who doth all these things, gives hopes of a 
speedy issue to this business; and, I am persuaded, will gra 
Giously appear in it. And truly there is no fear of the strength 
and combination of enemies round about, nor of slanderous 
tongues at home, God hath hitherto fenced you against all 
thoes, to wouder and amazement; they are tokens of your 
prosperity and success :—only it will be good for you, and us 
that serve you, to fear the Lord; to fear unbelief, selfsccking, 

4 wo have dove with 
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confidence in an arm of flesh, and opinion of any inatraments 
that they are other than as dry bones, That God be merciful 
in those things, and bloss you, is the humble prayer of, Sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 
“Oxrver Cromwent.”* 


Commons Journals, 26th February, 1649-50: “A Lettor 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, from* Castletown, 15° 
Februari, 1649, was this day road; and ordered to be forthe 
with printed and published. Ordered, That a Letter of Thanks 
be sent to the Lord Lieutenant of Iroland; and that Mr, Soott 
do prepare the Letter; and that Mr. Speaker do sign the same 
Resolved, That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the ase 
of the Lodgings called the Cockpit, of the Spring Garden and 
St. James's House, and the command of St. James's Park.” 

This Lotter of Thanks, and very handsome Resolution did, 
‘as we shall find, come duly to hand. The Cockpit was then 
and long afterwards a sumptuous Royal “Lodging” in White. 
hall; Henry the Eighth’s place of Cock-fighting: —stood till 
not very long ago, say the Topographere, where the present 
Privy-Council Office is. The Cromwell Family berewpon 
prepared to remove thither; not without reluctance on Mra, 
Cromwell's part, as Ludlow intimates, 





LETTER CXX. 


Deer sunk among the Paper-Masses of the British Museum 
is an anonyious Fragment of a Nerrative of Oliver's Campaign 
in Ireland ; Fragment copied, as would seem, several genera- 
tions ago, from an earlier Original, the beginning and end of 
which wero already lost, —torn off by careless hands, and coms 
sumed as waste-paper. The Copyist, with due hopefal punc 
tuality, has left blank leaves at the boginning and end: but 
to no purpose; they are and continue blank leaves. In this 

4 Nowspapers [in Cromuvliiana, p72); #9@ also Commons Journals, 95th 
Pebrunry, 1660-50 
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mutilated obscure state, it lies among the Manuscripts of the 
British Musoum;—will porhaps be printod by some Dryas- 
dust Society, in time. It is by no means a Narrative of much 
merit: entirely anonymous, as we say, without specific date 
or outward indication of any kind; but written as if by a con- 
temporary or even a fellow-actor, in a flat, diffuse, but au- 
thentic and exact manner. In obscure cases, as we have 
already found, it is worth consulting here and there; —con 
tains, in particular, the following and some other unimportant 
Cromwell Letters, not found elsewhere, which we make a duty 
of preserving. 


“ For the Governor of Cahir Castle: These. 


“ [Buronx Camzn,] 24th Fob. 1649, 
“Sim, — Having brought the Army and my cannon near this 
place, —sccording to my usual manner in summoning places, 
1 thought fit to offer you Terms, honorable for soldiers: That 
yon may march away, with your baggage, arms and colors; 
free from injury or violence. But if I be necessitated to bend 
jy cannon upon you, you must expect the extremity usual in 


such cases. 
“To avoid blood, this is offered to you by 
“Your servant, 
© Oxiver Cromweit.”* 


What became of Cahir Castle, of it and of others, will ap- 
pear in the noxt Letter. 


4 Try already printed, and has boon for a hundred years,—though tho 
Moopy Catalogues gire no sign! As Appendix to the Reprint of | Borlace’¥] 
History of the Trish Retellion (Dublin, 1742), the Pioco in given enitiro, with 
“Mr. Cliffo, Treton’s Secretary,” specified ms Author. ‘The Muscum Cony 
*yantn only some three lives at one end and fifteen at the other ;" and hax 
“insignificant verbal variations" from tho Printed Copy, whore thoy hare 
been collated. Our vole authority hero is still the Manuscript. (Note to Third 
Edition.) 

# Narrative Fmgment (in Ayscough MSS. no. 4769, cited above). 
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LETTER CXXL 


[For the Honorable John Bradshaw, Bsquire, President of the 
Councit of State: Theae.] 
* Casas, Sth Mareh, 164%, 

“[Stn,] —. . . It pleaseth God still to enlarge your interest 
here. The Castle of Cahir, very considerable, built upon a 
rock, and seated in an island in the midst of the Suir, was 
lntely rendered to me, It coat the Earl of Essox, a3 Tam im- 
formed, about eight weeks’ siege with his army and artillery* 
Tt ix now yours without the loss of one man Se also is the 
Castle of Kiltinan; a very large and strong Castle of the Lord 
of Dunboyne's; this latter I took in with my cannon, without 
the loss of a man. 

“We have taken the Castle of Golden Bridge, another pass 
upon the Suir; as also the Castle of Dundrum, at which wo 
lost about six men,—Colonel Zanchy, who commanded the 
party, being shot through the hand. We have placed another 
strong Garrison at Ballynakill, upon the edge of King’s and 
Queen's Counties. We have divers Garrisons in the County 
of Limerick ; and by these we take away the Knemy’s sub- 
sistence, aud diminish their contributions. By which in time 


T hope they will sink. . . . 


“Onrver CromweELt.” * 


* In 1599 {Camden ; in Kennet, i. 614); but the “eight weeks" are byrne 
means mentioned in Camdeu! ‘The Castle, « rather extensive building, over 
Joking from |ts ruck " the left bank of the tain stream of the iver,” ie new 
barrack for soldiers, Anciently, and still, a obief place of the Butler 


’ fin Cromuccilisam, p. 22); 200 ale Commens Journals (vi 
Bi), Luh Blarch, 1645-50. 
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LETTERS OXXIL-CXXXIL 


Husnr Croxwetx, “Colonel Henry,” and the Lord Broghil 
are busy with Inchiquin in Limerick County, to good purpose; 
as other Colonels are with other rebels elsewhere, everywhere ; 
and “our Enemies will not stand, bat have marched to Kil- 
kenny.” Kilkenny once taken, “it is not thought they will 
be able to recruit their Army, or take the field again this 
summer.” On Friday, 224 March, the Lord Lieutenant comes 
in view of Kilkenny: here, out of dim old pamphlets and 
repositorics, readjusted into some dogree of clearness, is suf 
ficient record of what befell there. The first Summons goes 
on Friday evening: — 


LETTER CXXIL 


510 the Governor, and Mayor and Aldermen, of the City of 
Kilkenny: These. 
“ [Barone Kitxexwy,] 224 March, 1649. 

“GextixMex, — My coming hither is to endeavor, if God 
x0 please to bless me, the reduction of the City of Kilkenny 
to their obedience to the State of England;—from which, 
by an unheard-of Massacre of the innocent English, you hava 
endeavored to rend yourselves. And as God hath begun to 
judge you with His sore plagues, so will He follow you until 
Ho hath destroyed you, if you repent not. Your Cause hath 
boon judged already in England upon them who did abet your 
evils:* what may the Principals then oxpect ?— 


1 Connor Lord Macguire (State Trials, iv. 654-764, 7th Feb, 1644-6), ho 
and ochers have had pablie trial, doom and death, long since, for that: by the 
Taw of England, woll ascertained, known, and acted on, this long while, it iy 
death to have boos concerned in that. 


— | 
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“ And having said this, aud purposing honestly ta perform 
it, if this People shall headily run on after the counsels of 
thoir Prelates and Clergy and other Leadors, 1 hope to be free 
from the misery and desolation, blood wid ruin, that shall 
befall them; and shall rejoice to exercise utmost severity 


against thom. 
(Outvex Cnomwear. J? 
[Given at Youons1, —January, 1649,]” 


‘This Declaration, as appears hore, does not date or even ex- 
pressly sign itself: but by search, chiefly in a certain Manu- 
script Fragment, which will by and by concern us farther,” we 
find that it was drawn up at Youghal after the 15th, and came 
forth printed nt Cork before the 29th of January; on which 
latter day the Army took the field again. And so we leave 
this Declaration ; — one of the remarkablest State-Papers ever 
published in Lreland since Strongbow, or even since St, Patrick, 
first appeared there. 


+ 
LETTERS CXIX-CXXL 


‘Tum Speaker's Letter of Recall has nover yet reached Tres 
land; and the ramor of it already hos; which, as we intimated, 
sets the Enemy on fresh schemes, whereof advantage might 
be taken. The unwearied Lord Lieutenant, besides his labors 
known to us, has been rehabilitating Courts of Justice im 
Dublin, settling coutribations, and doing much other work; 
and now, the February or even January weather being anmsue 


2 Declaration, Be. ns above piven. Licensed ly the Secrutary of the Army. 
Printed of Cork» and repristed at London, by BE. Griffin, and are te be sod fn the 
Old Bailey; March dint, 1649, King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, 20. 462, $6. 
Io Apeough MSS rn. 4709 (a Fragiment of an anonymous Contemporary 
Narrative, which will by and by be more specially referred to}, are Kome to 
pagm of thin Deeloration, transcribe from the Cork dition the coneluding 
Words axe nes “exercise ntmost roverity agninst them,” but “net severity 
agaist then,”” which probably is tho trne roading, 

9 Ayscongh MSS. no. 4369 (Fragment of a Narrative, refarred wo in the 
previous Note), pp 100 et ae. 
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ernor and Civio Authorities during Saturday and Sunday; and 
‘on Monday morning, by which time our batteries too are about 
ready, produces from the Governor new emphatic refusal: 


“ For General Cromwell. 
™ Krixmeny, 25 Martil, 1649 [should be 1650]. 

“Sm, — Your last Letter I raceived, and in anawer:—I have 
such confidence in God to maintain this place as T will not 
lone it upon such terms as you offer, but will sooner lose my 
life and the livés of all that are here rather than submit to 

such dishonorable conditions. So I rest, Sir, 

“Your servant, 

“Wares Borin.” 


Whereupon, “on Monday, the 25th, our batteries,” unhappily 
only consisting of three guns, will aave to open; and for the 
Tion-voiced Governor there goes of this Answer: — 


LETTER CXXT 


“ For the Governor of Kilkenny. 
“ (Buvous Kitkewxr,) 25th March, 1690, 
“Srm,—If you had been as clear as I was in my last,’ 1 
might perhaps havo understood you so as to give you some 
farther answer: but, you expressing nothing particularly what 
you have to except against in mine, I have nothing more to 
return save this, That for some reasons I cannot let your 
Trumpeter suddenly come back, but have sent you this by a 


Drummer of my own. I rest, a¥eer siren 
a 


“Orrver Cromwett,’* 


‘Your Trumpeter cannot suddenly come back, “for some rea- 
sons,” chicfly for this, —that our poor batteries are about to 
bogin to play, and that, in fact, we have a thought of storming 

1 Second Letter, now lost. 
# King’s Pamphlots, no. 464, art. 2, p. 13. 
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(together 
we have) of the White-Knights’ and Roche's Country; aad 
of all the land from Mallow to the Suirside;— ial by 
[help of] another Castle, called Old Castletown [which], 
my march, (was) taken by my Lord of Broghil. Which E 
had sent to hin Lordship to endeavor ; as also s Castle of Sir 
Edward Fitzbsrris, over the Mountains in the County of Lim- 
oriok ; —I having left his Lordship at Mallow, with about six 
or seven handred horse and four or five hundred foot, to pre 
toot thone parts, and your interest in Munster; lest while we 
were abroad, Inobiquin, whose forees lay about Limoriek and 
the County of Kerry, should fall in behind us. His 
drew two cannon to the aforesaid Castle; which having sum 
Monod, they refused. His Lordship, having bestowed about 
§ © Muyallo * be writos, and “ Mayall.” , 
©" Clogbeen " in the old Newspaper; bat it sens to be misprinted, ma 
almost all theo names are. “ Boghill” I fod nowhere now extant. 








jied by ons from tho Mayor, which is now lost, but of 
we can still gues the parport :— 











“ For General Cromwell. 


“ Kizaewer, 25 Martil, 1650. 
—Although I ray not doubt, with God's help, to 
intain this place, as I have formerly written, —yet I do 
the Bearer to let you know, That I am content to treat 
| you of the Proposals to be made on cither side, so that 
bea cessation of arms and all acts of hostility during 
treaty. So, expecting your answer, I rest, 
“Your servant, 
“Water Borcur.” 
‘Meanwhilo, having spent “about a hundred shot” upon it, 
‘A breach discloses itself, which we hope is atormable. Storm- 
‘ing party, on Tuesday, the 26th, is accordingly drawn out, 
“waiting the signal; and on another side of the City, “Colonel 
“Ewer with 1,000 men” is to wsault the quarter called the Trish 
Town. These Answers go, to their respective destinations: 


LETTER CXXIV. 
« For the Governor of Kilkenny. 
© (Beroxe Kriwxvss,] 26th March, 1680, 
“Srz, — Except the conditions were much bettered, and wo 
‘in a worse posture and capacity to reduce you than beforo the 
ast Letters I sent you, — I cannot imagine whence those high 


Demands of yours arise. I hope in God, before it be long 
24.24—Vol. 7 
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you may have ocasion to think other thoughts; to which T 
leave you, 

#1 aball not 20 much as treat with you on those Propositions. 
You desire some articles for honor’s sake; which out of hon 
esty, [do deny: — viz, that of marching in the equipage you 
mention [muskets loaded, matches burning, &¢,]. I tell you, 
my business is to reduce you from arms, and the country to 
quietness and due subjection; to put an end to the War, and 
not to lengthen it ;— wishing, if it may etand with the will of 
God, this People may live as happily as thoy did before the 
bloody Massnere, and better too. Tf you and th company 
with you be of those who resolve to continue to hinder this, 
we know Who is able to reach you, and, I beliove, will. 

“For the Inhabitants of the Town, of whom you seem to 
have a care, you know your retreat? to be better thun theirs; 
and therefore it’s not impoliticly done to speak for them, and 
to ongage them to keep us as long from you as they cam, Tf 
they be willing to expose themselves to ruin for you, you are 
much beholding unto them. 

“As for your ‘Clorgymen’ as you call them, in case you 
agree for a surrender, they shall march away safely, with their 
goods and what belongs to them: but if they fall otherwise 
into my hands, I believe they know what to expect from me. 
—I£ upon what I proposed formerly, with this addition con. 
corning them, you expect things to be cleared, J am content to 
have Commissioners for that purpose. I rest, Sir, 

“ Your servant, 
“Onrves Cxomwent.”® 


LETTER CXXV. 


“ To the Mayor of Kilkenny. 


“[Berous Kinxuxsy,] 26th March, 1690, 
“Sin, — Though I could have wished you and the Citizens 
had been indeed more sensible of your own interests and oom 


2 means of surety and withdrawal, 
+ King’s Pamphlots, no. 464, art. 9, pp. 17, 18. 
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cernmonts, — yot since you are minded to involve it so much 
with that of soldiers, I am glad to understand you, which 
will be some direction to me what to think and what to do, 


1 rest, 
as “OnavEr CxoMWEEL." * 


On signal given, the storming party of the breach, and Colonel 
Ewor at the Irish Town fall on: Colonel Ewer with good sue 
cess; the storming party with indifferent or bad,— finding, 
after the breach is got, interior retrenchments, counterworks, 
palisadoas, hot fire; and drawing back, with the loss of “Cap- 
tain Frewen, and 20 or 30 men.” Ewer, however, is master of 
the Irish Town; the breach is still there,—more stormable 
than Tredah was, it may be hoped! Here in the interim is 
hew anxious response from the Mayor: — 


“ Kor the Right Honorable General Cromwell, 


© Rusceery, 26th March, 1630. 
“Rronr Howonagter,—TJ received your Honor’s Letter in 
answer to mine, which I wrote unto your Honor in pursuance 
of the Propositions sent by our Governor unto your Honor, for 
obtaining of the said conditions, —which seemed unto vs al- 
most befitting to be granted ; the military part having exposed 
themselves for our defence; which obligeth us not to accept 
of any conditions but such as may be befitting them. I desire 
your Honor to grant a Cossation of arma, and that Hostages 
‘on both sides be sent, and Commissioners appointed to treat 
of the conditions. I rest, 
“ Your Honor’s servant, 
Jasna Ancipaxry, Mayor of Kilkenny.” 


‘To which we answer: — 


+ King’s Pamphlets no, 468, art. 2, p. 14. 
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LETTER CXXVI. 


Dor the Mayor of Kitkenny. 
© (Bexoun Krticexey,] 26th March, 1650. 

48rn,— Those whom God hath brought to a sense of His 
hand upon them, and to amend, submitting themselves thereto 
anil to the Power to which He hath subjected them, I cannot 
but pity and tender: ind go far as that effect appears in you 
and your fellow-citizens, T shall bo ready, without capitulation, 
to do more and better for you and them upon that ground, than 
‘upon the high Domands of your Governor, or his capitulations 
for you. 

1 suppose he hath acquainted you with what T briefly of- 
fered yesterday, in relation to yourself and the Inhabitants ;— 
otherwise he hath the more to answer for to God and man. 
Aud notwithstanding the advantages (as to the commanding 
and entering the Town) which God bath given as since that 
offer, more than we were possessed of before, —yet Tam still 
willing, upon your surrender, to make good the same to the 
City, and that with advantage. 

“Now in regard of that temper which appears amongst you 
by your Letters, —though I shall not engage for more upon 
the Governor's demands for you, whose power I conceive is 
NOW greater to prejudice and endanger the City than to protect 
it; [newertheless,] to save it from plunder and pillage, T fhare] 
promised the Soldiery that, if we shoald take it by storm, the 
Inhabitants shall give them a reasonable Gratuity in money, 
in Yew of the pillages; and so made it death for any mam to 
phinder. Which I shall still keep them to, by God's Belp, 
although we shoald be pat to make an entry by fore, — unless 
I shall find the Inhabitants engaging still <ith the Governor 
and [his] Soltiery to make resistance You may see also the 
way I chose for redesing the place was such as tended most 
to save the InbaNtants from pillage, and from perishing pro 
miseaously the innocent with the guilty: — to wit, by attempt 
ing places which being possessed might bring it to s curreader, 
rather than to enter the City itself by force. 
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“Tf what is here expressed may boget resolution in you 
which would occasion your safety and be consistent with the 
end of my coming hither, I shall be glad; and rest, 

“ Your friend, 
“ Otiven Cnomweer,”* 


Urged by the Mayor, by Colonel Ewer, and the course of 
destiny, the Governor's lioneroice has abated ; he writes: — 


* For Goneral Cromwell. 


“ Ritaewer, 26 Martil, 1650. 

“Six,—In answer of your Letter: —If you be pleased to 
appoint Officers for a Treaty for the surrender of the Castle 
aad City upon soldierlike conditions, I will appoint Offcers 
of such quality as are in the Garrison ;— provided that Hos- 
tages of equality be sent on both sides, and a Cessation of 
arins be also granted during the Treaty. Assuring a perform- 
ance, on my side, of all that will bs agreed upon, I rest, Sir, 

“Your servant, 
ow 





xe Burirr, 


“P.8, I dosire to know what’s become of my Trumpeter I 
employed two days ago.” 


LETTER CXXVIE. 
“To the Governor of Kilkenny. 
[Barone Krixexey], 20th March, 1650. 
“Stn, — ‘That no extremity may happen for want of a right 
understanding, Iam content that Commissioners on each side 
do meet, in the Leaguer at the South side of the City ; author 
ized to treat and conclude. For which purpose, if you shall 
speedily send mo the namos and qualities of the Commission. 
ers you will send out, I shall appoint the like number on my 
part, authorized as aforesaid, to meet with them; and shall 


1 King’s Pamplilets, no, 464, art. 2, pp. 15, 16, 
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weed (a Safe-couduct for the coming out and retarn of yours. 
Ap fr Hostages, I conceive it needless and dilatory. T expect 
Ut the Treaty begin by 8 of the cloek this evening, and end 
hy 12; during which time only will I grant 9 Cossation, Ex- 
pooting your speedy answer, I rest, 
“Your servant, 
“Onrves Cxomwenn”? 


Governor answers, st a late hour: Time is too short; im 
possible to end so son; “your Trumpeter did not arrive till 
nine >” — Commissioners are “ Major John Crawford, Captaim 
David Turnbull, James Cowley, Esq. Recorder of this City, 
and Edward Rothe Merchant;” these will moet yours, where 
npecified, at six tomorrow morning, —“ xo as Hostages be semb 
for their safe return ; for without Hostages the Gentlemen will 


not go.” 





LETTER CXXVI 


“To the Governor of Kilkenny. 


*[Buronn Kivexsxr,] 21th March, 1690. 

“Srn, —The reason of tho so late coming of my answor was 
bocatuve my Trumpeter was refused to bo received at the North 
end of the Town; and where be was wimitted, was kept long 
upon the Guard. 

“T have sent you a Safe-conduct for the Four Commissioners 
named by you; and if they be such aa are unwilling to take 
my word, I shall not, to humor them, agree to Hostages, I 
am willing to a Treaty for four hours, provided it be began by 
12 of the clock this morning: but for a Cessation, the time 
last appointed for it boing past, I shall not agree unto [it], to 
hinder my owa proceedings. 

“ Your servant, 
“Onrver Caomwect.’’* 


After which straightway, with official Warrant, signed both by 
the City Governor and by the Castle ono (Ja, Welsh”), como 
+ King’s Pamphlets, no. 464, art. 2, pp. 15, 16. * Told. 
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the Foor Commissioners; and then speedily the Treaty per- 
fects itself: City and Garrison surrender wholly ; City to pay 
ransom of £2,000 at specified short dates, Recorder Cowley and 
Merchant Rothe remaining “hostages till it be paid:” Soldiers 
to march out, “bullet in bouch,'* with all the honors of war; 
but at the end of two miles to put bullet out of bouch, arms 
and war-honors wholly down, and, “except 100 muskets and 
100 pikes allowed them for defence against the Torios,” go off 
in an entirely pacific form. Thus go they ;—and the siege 
of Kilkenny, happily for all parties, for ua here among others, 
terminates. 


LETTER CXXIX, 


A roven brief Note, on accidental business, “ concerning 
Cork House ;” more interosting to the Boyle Genoalogists and 
Dublin Antiquaries than to us. 

The “Commissioners at Dublin” are Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, of whom thore have been various successive acts, 
tho last sot just appointed, for various administrative objects, 
—chiefly, just now, for “Advancement of the Gospel” by 
“Sale of Dean-and-Chapter Lands,” to pay fit Preachers with, 
and provide right Churches for them. “Cork House” is net 
Lismore, but the Family Mansion in Dublin; it stood on Cork 
Hill then, and has quite vanished now; the “Dean at Dublin” 
‘has or had some interest in it, which might advance the Gospel 
if bestowed well. 


[Zo the Commissioners at Dublin: These] 
 (Cannron-oxSurn}, Ist Aprii, 1650. 

“Gexruesex,— Being desired by the Countess of Cork 

that nothing may be done by way of disposal of such part of 

Cork House as is holden of the Dean in Dublin (in case my 


# Sth March, 1649-60 (Commons Journals, vi. 378): “Colouel John Tew- 
son, Governor of Dublin, Sir Robert King, William Hawkins, Danio! Huteh- 
inom, William Lawrence, sheet ‘or any throo of thom, with the consent of 
‘the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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Lord af Cork’s interest be determined therein); and that my 
Lord of Cork may have the refusal thereof before any othor, 
im regard his Father has been at great charge in building 
thereof, and some part of the sane House is* my Lord's in- 
hwritance, and in that respect the other part would mot be so 
convenient for any other ;— 

“Which motion I conceive to be vory reasonable. . And 
therefore I desire you not to dispose of any part of the said 
House to any person whatsoever, until you heur farther from 
me; my Lady having undertaken, in a short time, as soon a3 
sho can come at the sight of her writings [30 as] to be satie 
fied what intorest my Lord of Cork hath yet to come therein, 
my Lord will renew his term in the said House, or give full 
resolution therein. I rest, 





“Ouiver Oxomwent! * 

“My Lady of Cork,” the second Karl's Wife, Lond Broghil’s 

sistorin-law, has good nocess to the Lord Lieutenant at. pres 
ent; — will find her business drag, uevertheless." 


LETTER CXXX. 


Ovricran, Despatch, briefly recapitulating that affair of 
Kilkenny and some others;— points also towards return to 
England. 


For the Honorable William Lenthall, Eaquire, Spoaker of 
the Parliament of England: These. 
“ Cinntox, 2t April, 1650. 
“Ms. Sprakes,—TI think the lust Letter I troubled you 
with, was about the taking of Cahir, since which time tere 








‘ 
2 Ol Copy, “Tho Coppio of my Lond Lieutenant's Letter to the Commie 
sioners at Dullix comcerninge Corke Houses” now in the possesion of Siz 
W. Betbam, Ulster King of Arms 
¥ Commons Jvurnals, vi 454; Ledigo's Pemage (Arctyall’s), i, 1705 os 
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‘LieutenantColonel, Major, and divers Captains, all of horse: 
Colonel Johnson,’ Licutenant-Colonel Laughern, and Major 
Simoes, were shot to death, as having served under the Purlia- 
ment, but now taken up arms with the Enemy. 

“Hearing that Castichaven and Liout-General Ferral were 
about Kilkenny, with their Army lying there quartered, and 
about Carlow and Leighlin Bridge; and hearing also that 
Colonel Hewson, with a good Party from Dublin, was come ms 
far as Ballysonan,’ and had taken it, —we thought fit to send 
an express to him, To march up towards us for a conjunction, 
And because we doubted the sufficiency of his Party to march 
with that security that were to be wished, Colonel Shilbourn 
was ordered to go with some troops of horse out of the County 
of Wexford, which was his station, to meet him. And because 
the Enemy was possessed of the fittest places upon the Barrow 
for our conjunction, we sent a Party of seven or eight hundred 
horse and dragoons aud about five hundred foot, to attempt 
upon Castlehaven in the rear, if he should have endeavored 
to defend the places against Colonel Hewson. 

“Our Party, being a light nimble Party, was at the Barrow- 
side before Colonel Hewson could be heard of; and possessed 
a House, by the Graigue; thoy marched towards Leighlin, and 
faced Castlehaven at a pretty distance; but he showed no 
forwardness to engage. Our Party not being able to hear of 
Colonel Hewson, came back as far as Thomastown, a small 
walled Town, and a pass upon the Noro, betwoon Kilkenny 
and Ross.» Which our men attempting to take, the Enemy 
made no great resistance; but, by the advantage of the bridge, 
quitted the Town, and fled to a Castle about half a mile dis- 
tant off, which thoy had formerly possessed. That night tho 
President of Munster* and myself came up to the Party. 
We summoned the Castle; and, after two days, it was sure 
rendered to us; the Enemy leaving their arms, druma, colors 


1 The other Colonel, Randall Claydon, wna tried and condemned with the 
others; but pardoned. See Letter in Appendix, No, 20; and Whitlock 
(Nete of 1897.) 

* See Whitloeks, p. 430; Carte, (1, 115. 

* Eretom (Commons Journals, 4th Dosember, 1649). 
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and ammunition bebind them, and engaging never to bear 
arms more against tho Parliament of England, 

“We lay still after this about two or three days ‘The 
President went back to Fethard, to bring up some great guns, 
with a purpose to attempt upon the Granny,’ aud some Castles 
thercabouts, for the better blocking up of Waterford; and to 
cause to Advance up to us some more of our foot. In the end 
we had advertisement that Colonel Hewson was come to 
Ieighlin; where was a very strong Castle and pass over the 
Barrow. Isent him word that he should attempt it; which 
he did; and, after some dispute, reduced it, By which means 
we have a good pass over the Barrow, and intercourse between 
Munster and Leinster, I sent Colonel Hewson word that he 
should march up to me; and wo, advancing likewiso with our 
Party, mot [him], — near by Gowran; 2 populous Town, where 
the Enemy had a very strong Castle, under the command of 
Colonel Hammond; a Kentishman, who was a principal actor 
in the Kentish Insurrection,* and did manage the Lord Capel’s 
business at his Trial, I sont him a civil invitation to deliver 
up the Castle unto me; to which he returned me a very reso 
Tote enswer, and full of height. Wo planted ‘our artillery 
and before we had made a breach considerable, the Enemy 
best a parley for a treaty; which I, having offered so fairly 
to him, refused; but sent him in positive conditions, That the 
soldiers should have their lives, and the Commission Officers 
to be disposed of ay should be thought fit; which in the end 
was submitted to, ‘Tho next day, the Colonel, the Major, and 
the rest of the Commission Officers were shot to death; all 
‘ut one, who, being a very est instrament to have the 
Castle delivered, was pardoned.’ In the samc Castle also we 
took a Popish Priest, who was chaplain to the Catholies in 
this regiment; who was eaused to be hanged. I trouble you 
with this the rather, because this regiment was the Lord of 
Ormond’s own regiment. In this Castle was good store of 
Provisions for tho Army. 





4 Now a rain near Waterford; he spells ft “Gmnno™ 
1 In 1643, None of car Hammonds. 
# In Appendix, No. 20, i¢ some farther notice of this eos 
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After the taking of this Castle, it was agreed amongst 
us to march to the City of Kilkenny. Which we did upon 

‘iday, the 22d of March: and coming with our body within 
a mile of the Town, we advanced with some horse very near 
unto it; and that evening I sent Sir Walter Butler and the 
Corporation a Letter. We took the best view we could where 
to plant our batteries; and upon Monday, the 25th, our bat 
‘teries, consisting of three guns, began to play. After near 
a hundred shot, we made a breach, as we hoped stormable. 
Our men were drawn out ready for the attempt; and Colonel 
Ewer [was] ordered, with about one thousand foot, to endeavor 
to possess the Irish Town, much about the time of our storm- 
ing;—which he accordingly did, with the loss of not above 
three or four men. Our men upon the signal fell on upon the 
breach: which indeod was not performed with usual courage 
nor success; for they were beaten off, with the loss of one 
Captain, and about twenty or thirty men killed and wounded. 
The Enemy had made two retrenchments or counterworks, 
which they had strongly palisadoed; and both of them did so 
command our breach, that indeed it was a mercy to us we did 
not farther contend for an entrance there; it being probable 
that, if we had, it would have cost us very dear, 

“ Having possessed the Irish Town ; and there being another 
‘Walled Town on the other side of the River, eight companies 
of foot were sent over the River to possess that Which ac 
cordingly was effected, and not above the like number lost 
that wore in possessing the Irish Town. The Officer that com- 
manded this party in chief attempted to pass over the Bridge 
into the City, and to fire the Gate; which indeed was done 
with good resolution;—but, lying too open to the Enemy's 
shot, he had forty or fifty men killed and wounded; which 
was a sore blow to us. We made our preparations for a 
secoud battery; which was well near perfected: [but] the 
Enemy, seeing himself thus begirt, sent for a Treaty; and 
had it; and, in sono hours, agroed to doliver up tho Castle 
upon the Articles enclosed. Which [accordingly] we received 
upon Thursday, the 28th of Murch.—We find the Castle 
exoceding well fortified by the industry of the Enemy; being 
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also very capacious: 90 that if we had taken the Town, we 
must have had a new work for the Castle, which might have 
eost much blood and time. So that, we hope, the Lord hath 
provided better for us; and wo look ut it as a Bracious meroy 
that we have the place for you upon these terms. 

“Whilst these affairs were transacting, a Dientenants 
Colonel, three Majors, eight Captains, being English, Welsh 
and Sooteh, with others, possessed of Cantwell Castlet—a 
vory strong Castle, situated in a bog, well furnished with 
provisions of corn,—were ordered by Sir Walter Batler to 
‘come to strengthen the Garrison of Kilkenny. But they sent 
two Oftivers to me, to offer me the place, and their service, — 
that they might have passes to go beyond sea to serve foreign 
states, with some money to bear their charges: the last 
whereof [likewise] I consented to; they promising to do 
nothing to the prejudice of the Parliament of England 
Colonel Abbot also attempted Ennisnag: where were 
a company of rogues which [had] revolted from Colonel 
Jonea.# The Soldiers capitulated for life, and their two 
Officers were hanged for revolting. Adjatant-General Sadler 
was commanded with two guns to attempt some Castles in 
the County of Tipperary and Kilkenny; which being reduced 
[would] exceedingly tend to the blocking up of two consider 
able Towns. He summoned Pulkerry, a Garrison under 
Clonmel; battered it; they refusing to come out, stormed 
it; put thirty or forty of them to the sword, and the rest 
Temaining obstinate were fired in the Castle. Ho took 
Ballopoin; the Enemy marching away, leaving their arms 
Qehind them He took also the Granny and Donkill, two 
very consideruble places to Waterford, upon the same terma. 
— We have advanced our quarters towards the Enemy, a con- 
siderable way abore Kilkenny; where we hope, by the gaining 
of ground, to get subeistence; and still to grow upon the 
Enemy, az the Lord eball bless us. 

1 “Cantwell” will known ainong the peasantry by that name, it now 
alle’ Sandford’s Court; close mpon Kilkeony: “Donkill™ seems to pe 
Donkill, a raiaod Strength mt far from Waterford. Of Palksrry and 


Ballopoin, in thie paragraph, 1 ean hear no tidings. 
* The late Michnel Jones 
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“Siz, I may not be wanting to tell you, and renew 
again, That our hardships are not a few; that I think 
my conscience, if moneys be not supplicd, wo shall 
able to carry on your work: —TI would not may this 
if I did not reckon it my duty so to do But if it 
plied, and that speedily, I hope, through the good 
the Lord, it will not be long before England) will 
ond of this charge;—for the saving of which, I besoech 
help ax soon as you can! Sir, our horse have not had one 
month's pay of five. We strain what we can that the foot 
may be paid, or else they would starve. ‘Those Towns. that 
are to Le reduced, especially one or two of them, if we should 
proceod by the rales of other states, would cost you more 
money than this Army hath had since we came over. I 
hope, through tho blessing of God, they will come cheaper 
to you: but how wo should bo able to prooood in our attempts 
without reasonable supply, is humbly submitted and repre 
sented to you. I think T need not say, that a speedy period 
pat to this work will break the expectation of all your 
enemies. And sosing tho Lord is not wanting to you, I most 
humbly beg it, that you would not be wanting to yourselves, 

“Tn the last place, it cannot be thought but the taking of 
those places, and keeping but what is necessary of them, 
must needs ewallow up our Foot: and I may humbly repeat 
it again, That I do not know of much above two thousand 
of your five thousand recruits come to us,—Haring given 
you this acoount concerning your affairs, I am now obliged to 
give you an account concerning myself, which I shall do with 
all clearness and honesty, 


ris 
8 baie g 


q 


“T have received divers private intimations of your pleasure 
to have me come in person to wait ypon you in England; 
as also copies of Votes of the Parlinment to that purpose. 





private intimations, and the Votes did refer to a Letter to 
be signed by the Speaker,—I thought it wonld have boen 
too much forwardnesa in me to have left my charge hers, 
until the said Letter came; it being not fit for moe to 
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prophesy whether the Letter would be an absolute com 
mand, or having limitations with a liberty left by the Par 
liament to me, to consider in what way to yield my obe- 
‘ience. Your Letter came to my hands upon Friday the 
22d of March, the same day that I came before the City 
of Kilkenny, and when I was near the same. And I under- 
stood by Dr. Cartwright, who dolivered it to mo, that reason 
of eross winds, and the want of shipping in the West of 
England where he was, hindered him from coming with it 
sooncr; it bearing date the 8th of January, and not coming to 
my hands until the 224 of March. 

“The Letter supposed your Army in Winter-quarters, and 
the time of the year not suitable for present action; making 
this as the reason of your command. And your Forces havo 
‘been in action ever since the 29th of January; and your Lot- 
ter, which was to be the rule of my obedience, coming to 
my hands after our having been so long in action, —with 
respect had to the reasons you were pleased to use therein 
[I knew not what to do]. And having received a Lettar 
signed by yourself, of the 26th of Febroary,! which men- 
tions not a word of the continuance of your pleasure con- 
corning my coming over, I did humbly conceive it much 
consisting with my duty, humbly to beg a positive signi 
fication what your will is; professing (as before the Lord) 
that I nm most ready to obey your commands herein with 
all slacrity; rejoicing only to be about that work which F 
am called to by those whom God hath set over me, whieh 
I acknowledge you to be; and fearing only in obeying you, 
to disoboy you. 

“T most humbly and earnestly besooch you to jadge for 
me, Whethee your Letter doth not naturally allow me the 
liberty of begging a more clear expression of your command 
and pleasure, Which, when vouchsafed unto me, will find 
most ready and cheerful obedience from, Sir, 

“Your most bumble servant, 
“Oniven Croswent.”* 

* Antes, p. 30, 

* King’s Pamphlets, no, 468, art. 2; Newspapers (in Cromuwelliana, pp. 
TSS1), Printed, this Letter with the othors on Kilkenny, by order of Pare 
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LETTER CXXXt. 


Herr of the same date, is a Lotter to Mayor; and then 
a Letter to Richard; which concludes what we have in Ire- 
land. 


“ For my very loving Brother Richard Mayor, Eaquire, at 
Hursley in Hampshire: These. 


* Canntou, $4 April, 1650, 

“Dean Broture, — For me to write unto you the state of 
our affairs here were more indeed than I have leisure well to 
do; and thersfore I hope you do not expect it from me; seeing 
when I write to the Parliament 1 usually am, as becomes me, 
very particular with them ; and usually from thence the knowl- 
edge thereof is spread. 

“Only this let me say, which is the best intelligenca to 
Friends that are truly Christian: The Lord is pleased still to 
rouchsafe us His presence, and to prosper His own work in our 
hands;— which tons is the more eminent becanse traly we are 
accompany of poor weak worthless creatures. Truly our work 
is neither from our own brains nor from our courage and 
ttrongth: but we follow the Lord who goeth before, and 
gather what He scattereth, that so all may appear to be from 
Him. 

“The taking of the City of Kilkenny hath beon one of our 
last works ; whioh indeed I belicve hath been a great discom~- 
posing the Enemy, — it’s #0 much in their bowels. We have 
taken many considerable places lately, without much loss, 
‘What can we say to these things! If God be for us, who can 
bo agninst us? Who can fight againet the Lord and pros- 
per? Who can resist His will? The Lord keep us in His 
love. 

“I desire your prayers; your Family is often in mine. [ 
rejoice to hear how it hath pleased the Lord to deal with my 


Lamont ; coesseuger, “Richard Lebunt” (Colonel Lehunt, I bellove, vol. 
xvil. p, 320), gots £30. (Commons Journals, vi. $97, 13th April, 1650.) 
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Daughter? ‘The Lord bless her, and eanctify all His dispensa- 
tions to them and us. I have committed my Son to you; T 
pray counsel him. Some Letters I have lately had from him 
havo a good savor: the Lord treasure up grace there, that out- 
of that treasury he may bring forth good things. 

“Sir, I desire my very entire affection may be presented to 
my dear Sister, my Cousin Ann and the rest of my Cousins, — 
and to idle Dick Norton when you see him. Sir, I rest, 

Your most loving brother, 
“Oniver Cromwent.”* 


LETTER CXXXTL. 


« For my beloved Son Richard Cromwell, Esquire, at Hursley 
in Hampshire > These. 


“Cannio, 24 April, 1650, 

“Dick Onomwent, —I take your Letters kindly: I like 
expressions when they come plainly from the heart, and are 
not strained nor affected. 

“Tam persuaded it's the Lord’s mercy to place you where 
you are: I wish you may own it and be thankful, fulfilling all 
relations to the glory of God. Seek the Lord and His face con- 
tinually :— let this be the business of your life and strength, 
and let all things be subservient and in order to this! You 
cannot find nor behold the face of God but in Christ; therefore 
labor to know God in Christ; which the Seripturo makes to be 
the sum of all, even Life Eternal, Because the true knowledge 
is not literal or speculative; [no,) but inward; transforming 
the mind to it. It’s uniting to, and participating of, the 
Divine Nature (Second Peter, i. 4): ‘What by these ye might 
‘be partakers of the Divine Nature, having escaped the corrup- 


+ Ina hopefal way, feoncinde! Richard’s first child, arcomting to Noble'® 
rns wot Dom till 3d Norembor, 1652 (Noblo, i. 180); s boy, who 
three wooks. Noblo'e registers, as wo shall soon soo, are very 


# Harris, p. 512. 
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tion that is in the world through lust.’ It’s such a knowledge 
a3 Paal speaks of (Philippians, iii, 8-10); Yoo, donbtloes, and 
Teount all things bmt loss for the excelleney of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord. For whom I have suffered the loss 
of all things; and do count them bat dung that I may win 
Christ, and be found in Him,—not having mine own righteous 
ness which ix of the Law, but that which is through the Faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God hy Faith ; —that 
Imay know Him, and the power of His Resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings ; being made conformable unto His 
Death’? How little of this knowledge is among us! My 
weak prayers shall be for you. 

“Take heed of an unactive vain spirit! Reereate yourself 
with Sir Walter Raleigh's History: it’s a Body of History; 
and will add much more to your understanding than frage 
ments of Story.— Intend * to understand the Estate I haro 

: it’s your concernment to know it all, and how it 
stands, I hare heretofore suffered much by too much trust- 
ing others. I know my Brother Mayor will be helpful to you 
in all this. 

“You will think, perhaps, I need not advise you To love 
your Wife! The Lord teach you how to do it;—or cleo it 
will be done fil-favoredly. Though Marriago be no instituted 
Sacrament, yet where the undefiled bed is, and love, this union 
aptly resembles [that of] Christ and His Church. Tf you can 
truly love your Wife, what [love] doth Christ boar to His 
Chureh and every poor soul therein, — who ‘gave Himeelf? for 
itand to it!— Commend me to your Wife; tell her T entirely 
love her, and rejoice in the goodness of the Lord to her, [wish 
Ker every way fruitful. I thank her for her loving Lottor. 

“T have presented my love to my Sister and Cousin Ann &e. 
in iny Letter to my Brother Mayor. I would not have him 
alter his affairs because of my debt. My purse is as hiss my 





1 ‘These sentences — well kuown to Oliver; familiar to him in their pheasm 
‘chngy, and fu Uheir sense too; and nevur to be sisally forgotten by the earnest- 
hearted of the Sons of Ston—aro sot quoted in the Original, but merely 
fodicatod. 


* Old wont for * eudeavor.” 
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present thoughts are but To lodge such a sum for my two 
little Girls ;— it’s in his hand as well us anywhere. I shall 
not be wanting to accommodate him to his mind; I would not 
have him solicitous.— Dick, tho Lord bless you every way. 
T 
ied “Your loving Futher, 
“Onrver Cromwet.”# 


In the end of this month, “the President Frigate,” Presi. 
dent Bradshaw Frigate, sails from Milford Haven “to attend 
his Excellenoy’s pleasure,” and bring him home if he see good 
to come, He has still one storm, to do there first; that of Clon- 
mel, where Two thousand foot, all Ulster mon,” are gathered 
for a last struggle ;—tho-deathagony of this War, after which 
it will fairly die, and be buried. A very fierce storm, and fire- 
whirlwind of last agony; whereof take this solid account by 
an eye-witness and hand.actor; and so leave this part of our 
subject. Tho data is 10th May, 1650; “a Lotter from Clonmel 
in Ireland: — 

“Worthy Sir,— Yesterday,” Thursday, 9th May, “we 
stormed Clonmel: in which work both officers and soldiors 
did as much and more than could be expected. We had, with 
our guns, made a breach in their works ;— where, after an 
hot fight, we gave bask a while; but presently charged up to 
the same ground again, But the Enemy had made themselves 
exceeding strong, by double-works and traverse, which were 
worse to enter than the breach; when wo came up to it, they 
had cross-works, and were strongly flanked from the houses 
within their works, The Enemy defended themselves against 
us that day, until towards the evening, our men all the while 
keeping up close to their breach ; and many on both sides wero 
slain.” The fierce death-wrestle, in the breaches horo, lasted 


1 Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, by Oliver Cromwell, Hnyaino, @ 
Descendant of the Family (London, 1822), i969, An incorrect, dull, iuaige 
nificant Book ; contains this Letter, and one or two othors, * in possnesion of 
‘tho Cromwoll Family." — Anothar Descondaat, ‘Thomas Cromwell Fuquiro'a 
Oliver Cromwslt and hin Times (London, 1821}, i of & vaporons, geaticulative, 
dulloerial, sti) more insignificant character; and contaius nothing thas is nob 


— 
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four hours: so many hours of hot storm and continuous tug 
of war, “and many on both sides wero slain, At night the 
Enemy drew out on the other side, and marched away undis- 
covered to us; and the inhabitants of Clonmel sent out for 
a parley, Upon which, Articles were agreed on, before we 
Know the Enomy was gone. After signing of the Conditions, 
we discovered the Enemy to be gone; and, very eurly this 
morning, pursued them; and fell upon their rear of stragglerm, 
and killed above 200, — besides thoso wo slow in the storm, 
‘We entered Clonmel this morning; and have kopt our Condi- 
tions with them. The place is considerable; and very advan- 
tageous to the reducing of these parts wholly to the Parliament 
of England”? Whitlocke has hoard by other Lettors, “That 
they found in Clonmel the stoutest Enemy this Army had ever 
mot in Treland; and that there was never seen #0 hot a storm, 
of so long continuance, and #0 gallantly defended, either in 
England or Ireland.” * 

The Irish Commander here was Hugh O'Neil, a kineman of 
Owen Roe’s: vain he too, this new brave O'Neil! Tt is a 
lost Cause. It is a Cause he has not yet seen into the secret 
of, and cannot prosper in, Ficry fighting cannot prosper in 
it; no, there needs something othor first, which has never yot 
boon done! Tat the O'Neil go elxe-whither, with his fighting 
talent; here it avails nothing, and less. To the surrendered 
Irish Officers the Lord Lieutenant granted numerous permis- 
sions to embody regiments, and go abroad with thom into any 
comntry not at war with England. Some “ Five-and-forty Thous 
sand” Kurisees, or whatever name they had, went in this way 
to France, to Spain, aud fought there for off; and their own 
Jand had poace. 


The Lord Lioutenant would fain have seen Waterford sur- 
render before ho went: but new Letters arrive from the Par 
liament ; affaira in Scotland threaten to become pressing. He 
appoints Ireton his Deputy, to finish the business here; rapidly 
makes what survey of Munster, what adjustment of Ireland, 
military and civil, is possible ;— stops on board the Prosidont 

+ Nowxpapors (in Cromueitiana, p, 81). = Whitlocke, p. 44%. 
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Frigate, in the last days of May ond sproads sail for England. 
Ho has been some nine months in Ireland; leaves a very hand 
some spell of work done there, 

At Bristol, after a rough passage, the Lord Lieutenant is 
received with all the honors and acclamation, “the great guns 

thrice;" hastens up to London, where, on Friday, 3ist 
May, all'the world ts oat 40 weloome im. Bairfaxjand ohief 
Officers, and Members of Parliament, with solemn salutation, 
on Hounslow Heath; from Hounslow Heath to Hyde Park, 
whore aro Trainbands and Lord Mayors; on to Whitehall and . 
the Cockpit, where are better than these, — it is one wide ta- 
mult of salutation, congratulation, artillery-valleying, human 
shouting; —Hero-worship after a sort, not the best sort. It 
was on this occasion that Oliver said, or is reported to have 
said, when some sycophantic person observed, “ What a crowd 
come out to soo your Lordship’s triumph!" —* Yes, but if 
it were to see me hanged, how many more would there 
belt 

Such is what the Irish common people still call the Curse 
of Cromwell; ” this is the sammary of his work in that coun- 
try. The remains of the War wore finished out by Ireton, by 
Ludlow: Ireton died of fever, at Limerick, in the end of the 
second year ;* and solid Ludlow, who had been with him for 
some ten months, succeeded. The ulterior arrangements for 
dreland were those of the Commonwealth Parliament and the 
proper Official Persona; not spooially Oliver's arrangements, 
though of course he romained a chiof authority in that matter, 
and nothing could well be done which he with any emphasis 
doliberately condemned. 

There goos a wild story, which owes its first place in His- 
tory to Clarendon, T think, who is the author of many such: 
How the Parliament at one time had decided to “extermi- 
nate" all the Irish population; and then, finding this would 
not quite answer, had contented itself with packing them all 
off into the Province of Connaught, there to live upon the 

1 Newspapers (in Kimbor, p. 166); Whitlocks, p. 

® 26th November, 1661 (Wood ta por): iatiow nea wrived fin January of 
the same year (Memzirs, i, 322, 392, Re.) 
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moorlands; and so had pacified the Sister Island.* 

rumors no doubt were affoat in the Council of Kilkenny, in 
the Conventicle of Clonmacnoize, and other such quarters, and 
were kept up for very obvious purposes in those days; and 
my Lord of Clarendon at an after date, seeing Puritanism 
hung on the gallows and tumbled in heaps in St. Margaret's, 
thought it safe to write with considerable latitude respecting 
its procedure. My Lond had, in fact, the story all his own 
way for about a hundred and fifty years; and, during that 
time, has sct afloat through vague heads a great many things. 
‘His authority is rapidly sinking; and will now probably sink 
deeper than even it deserves. 

The real procedure of the Puritan Commonwealth towards 
Treland is not a matter of conjecture, or of report by Lord 
Clarendon; the documentary basis and scheme of it still 
stands in blackon-white, and can be read by all persons.* 
Tn this Document the reader will find, set forth in authentic 
business-form, a Scheme of Settlement somewhat different from 
that of “oxtormination;” which, if ho be curious in that mat- 
ter, he ought to consult. First, it appears by this Document, 
“all busbandmen, ploughmen, laborers, artificers and others 
of the meaner sort" of the Irish nation are to be, — not oxter- 
minated; no, but rondored exempt from punishment and ques- 
tion, as to these Eight Years of blood and misery now ended; 
which is a very considerable exception from the Clarendon 
Scheme! Next, as to the Ringleaders, the Rebellious Land- 
lords, and Papist Aristocracy; as to those also, there is a 
carefully gruduated seale of punishments established, that pun- 
ishment and guilt may in some measure correspond. All that 
can be proved to have been concerned in the Massacre of Forty- 
ono; for those, and for certain other persons of the turncoat 
species, whose names are given, there shall be no pardon: — 
“extermination,” actual death on the gallows, or perpetual 
banishment and confiscation for these; but not without legal 
inquiry and due trial first had, for these, or for any one. Then 

1 Continuation of Clarendon's Life (Oxtord, 1761), p. 119 de, 

# Scobell, Part ii. p 197 (12th August, 1652) ; see also p. S17 (27th June, 
1656). ? 
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certain others, who have been in arms at certain dates against 
the Parliament, but not concerned in the Massacre: these are. 
declared to have forfeited their estates; but lands to the value 
of one third of the same, as a modicum to live upon, shall be ° 
assigned them, where the Parliament thinks safest, —in the 
moorlands of Connaught, as it turned out. Then another 
last, who are open Papists and have not manifested their 
goed affection to the Parliament: these are to forfeit one 
thind of their estates; and continue quiet at their peril. Such 
is the Document; which was regularly acted on; fulfilled with 
as maoh exartness 1s tho case, now in the hands of very exact 
men, adinitted of, The Catholic Aristocracy of Ireland have 
to undergo this fate, for their share in the Inte miseries; this 
and no other; and as for all “ploughmen, husbandmen, artifi- 
cers and people of tho meaner sort,” they are to live quioé 
where they are, and have no questions asked. 

In this way, not in the way of “extermination,” was Ine 
land settled by the Puritans, Five-and-forty thousand armed 
*kurlseas" are fighting, not withont utility we hope, far off 
in foreign parts. Ineurably turbulent ringleaders of revolt are 
sent to the moorlands of Connaught. Men of the Massacre, 
where they can be convicted, of which some instances o¢cur, 
are hanged, The mass of the Irish Nation lives quiet under 
anew Land Aristooracy; new, and im several particalars very 
much improved indeed; under these lives now the mass of 
the Irish Nation; ploughing, delving, hammering; with their 
wages punctually paid them; with the trath spoken to them, 
and the truth done to them, so.as they had never before seen 
it since they were a Nation! Clarendon himself admits that 
Ireland flourished, to an unexampled extent, under this ar 
Miigement. One can very well believe it What is to hinder 
oor Ireland from flourishing, if you will do the trath to it 
‘fiud speak the troth, instead of doing the falsity and speaking 
Wo Calaity ? 

(velond, under this arrangement, would have grown up grada- 
ally [nto a sober diligent dral-colored population; developing 
(dself, wort probably, in some form of Calvinistio Protes- 
woth, Mor thero was hereby a Protestant Church of Ire 
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land, of the most irrefragable nature, preaching daily in all 
its actions and procedure’a real Gospel of veracity, of piety, 
of fair dealing and good order, to all man; and certain. 
other “Protestant Churches of Ireland,” and unblessed real- 
imaginary Entities, of which the human soul is getting weary, 
would of a surety never have found footing there! But the 
Ever-blessed Restoration came upon us, All that arrangement! 
was torn up by the roots; and Treland was appointed to de- 
velop itself as we have seen. Not in the drab-colored Puritan 
way; —in what other way is still a terrible dubiety, to itself 
and tous! It will be by some Gospel of Veracity, I think, 
when the Heavons are pleased to sond such. This “ Curse of 
Cromwell,” so called, is the only Gospel of that kind I can yet 
discover to have ever beon fairly afoot there, 
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Tan followlgg Article in Fraser's Magasine had not tho effect in- 
tended for it, —of securing in printer's typen a cnrtaln poor dafhoed 
scantling of Cromwell Lotters, whish had fallon to my charge under cir= 
eminstances alroady xorrowfal ouough; sod thon of being, afer some 
slight peaceable satisfnetion to such as took interest in it, forgotten by the 
public; Talo being left to forget it, and be frve of it. On the contrary, 
the peacoablo satisfaction to persons interosted was bat temporary ; and 
the poblic, instead of neglecting and forgetting, tock to unquier guessing, 
ag if thore lay somo deeper mystery in the thing, perhaps foal-play in it 
private guessing, which in a week or two broke out into the Newspapers, 
in the shape of reuptisigin, of learned doubt too neute to be imposed 
upon, grounding itgelf ou antiquarian philologies (interual evidence of 

i “cravat,” “stand no nonsense,” and I kaow not what, 
‘The unwouted circumstances of the case, and the unsatisfactory though 
‘unavoldablo roticences in detailing it, throw a cortain enigmatic chiaro- 
ecuro over the transaction, which, as it were, challenged the idle mind. 
‘Since the public had not noglocted and forgotten, the public eould do no 
other than guess, ‘The ile public, obstinately resolute to see iuto mille 
stones, could of course eco nothing but epacity und its wide realms ; got 
into ever deeper doubt, which is bottomless, ‘a sphere with fufnite 
wading," and very easily arrived at; could get into no certainty, which 
is » ephere’s centre, and difficult to arrive at; continued fencing with 
spectres, arguing from antiqaarian philologies, &e. in tho Newspapers 5 
—whereby, ocho answering echo, and n0 transparency in millstones 
being attainable, the poor public rose rapidly to a Weight of anxiety 
on this unoxpected matter, and raised noise round iteelf, whieh, con- 
sidering the importance of tho eubject, might be called surprising. In 
regard to all which, whas could am unfortonate Editor of Cromwell 
ser os ees perhaps carefally hold his peace? ‘The anelent houso= 
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‘kseper, in some benorent first-floor, in the still aight-tlme, throws a 
potshord which is in her way into the street of the village: n most sinall 
trinsaction, laudable in its kind ; but near by, starts the observant etreot- 
dog, who will see farther into “Whaf-thaf?  Bow-wow 1” — snd 
so awakens, in what enormous geometrical progression ly well known, 
‘all the dogs in the village, perhaps all the dogsin tho parish, and gradu- 
aily, even in the county and in the kingdom, to universal vigiluut ob- 
servant “ Bow-wow, Whaf-thaf?” in the hope of seeing farther zato it, 
Under which distressing circumstances, the anciont housekeeper uuder- 
stanca that her one course is patience and silonce; that tho logs she says 
‘ar does, the sooner it will end! — "This Squire Coutroversy did not quite 
terminate by matare, I think ; but rather was suddenly quenched by that 
outburat of the European revolutions in the eod of the Febrosry thea 
passing, whieh led the poblie intellect into fruitfuler departments. 





‘This & not « state of matters one would wiah to reawaken! Scopti+ 
cism:, learned doubt, in regard to these Squire Papers, I understand is 
still the prevailing soatiment; and also that silence, und the roflestion 
‘how small an interest, if any whatever, ls involved im the matter, are 
the only means of removing doubt, and of leading us to the least mirneu- 
lous explination, whatever that may be. ‘To myself, I coufems, the phe= 
nomenon lg, what it hae always been, entirely inexplicable, a miruele 
equal to auy Iu Bollandus or Capgravius, unless these Squire Letters 
are substantially genuino + and if thoir history on that hypothesis is very 
dim nnd strange, — on the other hypothesis they refuse, for me at least, 
to hare any conceivable history at all. Antiquarian philologies, &e. 
work as appeared in the late univereal  Whas-thaf?” or gmad “Squire 
Controversy ® nover to be revived, had natarally no éffeet in changing 
one’s opiuton, and could bave nove. I have since had a visit, two 
visits, from tho Gontloman himsclf; have conversed with him twico, at 
Jrge, upon the Lettors, the burut. Journal, aud all manner of adjacent 
topice: nnd certainly, whatever other notion I might form of him, the 
notion that he either would or eould have himself produced a Forgery of 
Cromwell Lettors, or been the instrament (for any consideration, maneh 
more for nome) of another produeing tt, was flatly inconceivable once 
for all. Nay to hint at it, I think, would not be altogether safe for 
Able Editors within wind of this Gentleman! So stands it, a9 tb has 
always stood, with myself, in regard to this small question. 

At the same time, T am well enough amare, the Gentloman’s necount 
of procesdings im the business has an amazing look ; which only the 
petsoual knowledge of him coald perhaps reuder less amazing, Doubt, 
to strangers, is very permissible; nay to all, thoae Letters, by the very 
25.25—Vol. 7 
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aro Involved everywhore in linbility to inoorréotness 5 irre 
covornbly stript of thelr completi historical anthentloity, —and not vo 
be admitted, but to bo rigorously excluded, except on that footing, fn 
any History of Cromwell ;—and, on the whole, an: in the state of an 
absurd entanglement, connected with @ most provoking ooil of such, 
Out of which there is only this good door of egress: That they are ine 
trinalcally of no importanoo in tho History of Cromwell that thoy altor 
nothing of his Life's character, add nothing, deduct nothing; cau be 
believed or disbelieved, without, to him or to us, any perveptible result 
whatever ;— and ought, in fine, to be dismissed and seot upon their 
destinies by all persona who have serious trath to sock for, and no tine 
for {dlo guesses and riddlo-ma-recs of the Seriblorus and Nugatory- 
Antiquarian sort. 

Accordingly Thad decided, as to theso Squire Papers, which can or 
conld in no caso have been into any documentary Life of 
Cromwell, not to introduce them at all into this Book, which has far 
other objects than they or thelr questions of antiquarian philology ean 
much further! But, on tho othor band, It was urged by fiteada who 
Doliovo, like myself, in tho fundamental authenticity of Squire, that 
hereby would arise a tacit ndtnission of Squire's spariousuces, injustica 
done by me to Squire and to the antiquarian philologers; that many 
readers, disbolievors or not, would have a certain wish to see the Squire 
Papers ;— that, in @ne, under the head of the semi-romantio or Dowbt- 
fal Documents of Oliver's History, and nt all events as an accidental 
quite undoubtfal Doenrnont in the history af Oliver's History, they would 
Lave a ccrtain valuc, Toall which arguments, not without some alight 
weight, the Printer now accidentally adds another, That he has room 
for these Squire Papers, and oven need of thom to preserve his eymune- 
Gries; that he can maintain au impassable wall between them and the 
Book, can insert thom at tho end of Volume Second and yot not in the 
Volame, with ease and with advantage. Here scconiingly these astonish- 
ing Squiro Papors aro: concerning which I have only ona hope to ox- 
press, That the public, thinking of them (in sileuce, if 1 might advise) 
exaotly what it finds most thinkable, will plosse to exouse ine from 
farther fanction Iu the matter; my duty in reapect of them belug now, 
to tho lust fraction of it, dono; my knowledge of them being wholly 
conmnunicated; and my care about them remaining, what it always was, 
closo neighbor to nothing. ‘Tho Roprint is exact from Frases's Maga= 
zing, except needful correction of misprints, and insertion of two Little 
Notoa, which have hong wafered on the margin this long while, and are 
doly indicated whore they oveur, 

Th Mey, 1869. 
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FRASERS MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 1517; 
ARTICLE 1. 


THIRTY-FIVE UNFUBLISHED LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


Ow the tint publication of Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, now 
contributions of Cromwell matter. of some value, of no value and even 
‘of less than none, were, as thegenenil roador knows, diligently forwarded 
to we from oll quarters ; and turned to account, In the Second Edition of 
that work, as the laws of the caso seened to allow. ‘The process, which 
sccined then to all practical intents completed, and is in fact very lane 
guid mud iotermittont over sineo, has novertheloss not yot entirely coasod ; 
‘and indeed one knows nut when, If ever, it will entirely cease 5 for ak 
longer and longer intervals new documents and notices still arrives 
though, except in the single instance now before us, I may describe these 
latter ag of the last dogroo of tusiguificanes ; hardly even worth “inserting 
fn an Appendix," which was my bargain in rospoct of them. Whence 
it does, at last, poem reasonable to infer that bur English Archives are 
new pretty well exhansted, in thts particular; and that nothing moro, 
of importance, concerning Oliver Cromwell's uttorances of himself in 
thin world will be gathered henceforth. — Here, however, Is n kind of 
exception, In regard to which, on more accounts than one, it hive become 
necessity for me to adopt an exceptional course; and if not to edit, ia 
the sense of elucidating, tho contribution sont mo, at least to print it 
stralghtway, bofore accidnat befall it or me. 

‘Tho following Letters, which require to be printed at once, with my 
explicit testimony to thelr authenticity, have come into my kands ubder 
singular circamatances and conditions, Tam not allowed 10 say that 
the Originals aro, or were, in the possession of Mr. So-nnd-so, as is 
usual In like cases ; this, which wool satisfy the reader's striot olsime i 
tho matter, Thave had to engage expressly not todo. “Why not?” all 
renilers wil] ask, sith astonishment, or perhaps with other foolings still 
mors supertuons for our present object, ‘The story is somewhat of an 
abeonloue, what may be called a faroo-tragody ; wory Indierous as well 1 
‘ory Intnontable ; —not glorious to relate; nor altogether easy, under the 
conditions preseribed! But these Thirty-five Letters aré Oliver Crom= 
well; and demand, of me especialy, both that they be piously pre 
served, and that there be no ambiguity, no avoldablo mystery or other 
foolery, in prosonting of them to the world. If the Letters are not to 
have, in any casential or unesaential reopost, the charnoter of voluntary 
enigmas 5 bat to be read, with undisturbed attention, in such poor twie 
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light of intelligibility as belongs to them, some explanation, auch as cam 
be given, seems neadfal. 

Let mo hasten to say, then, explicitly once more, that these Letters 
are of indubitahilo authenticity: farther, that the Originals, all or noarly 
all in Autograph, whieh existed in June last, in the pomession of a pele 
vate Gontlennn whose namo Fam cn no account to mention, have now 
irrecoverably perished ; — and, in bricf, that the history of thom, eo far 
‘as it can be rolated under these conditions, is aw follows: — 





Some cight or ten months ago, there reached me, ax many hnd already 
done on the like subject, lotter from aa unknown Correspondent in 
the distance; setting forth, In simplo, mgged and trustworthy, thongh 
rather peculiar dialect, that he, my Unkaown Correspundent, — who 
seemed to have been a little astonished to find that Oliver Cromwell was, 
actually not a miscreant, hypocrite, d&o., 28 heretofore represented, — 
had in his hands a stock of strange old Papers relating to Oliver: mush 
‘consumed by datnp, sad other injury of timo; in particular, mach “ eaten 
into by a vermin” (as my Correspondent phrased it), — some moth, or 
body of moths, who had boarded thero in past years ‘The Papers, be 
said, deseribing them rather vaguely, contained some things of Crom- 
wells own, but appeared to have boen raostly writton by one Sacxt 
Squimx, a subaltorn in tho farmed Regiment of Trousides, who Valongea 
to “the Btilton Troop,” and had served with Oliver ‘from the first 
monnt™” of that indomitable Corps, as Cornet, and thon as “ Auditor,” 
—of which latter office my Correspondent could not, nor could I when 
questionod, quita speciticate the moaning, but guessed that it might be 
something like that of Adjutant in modern rvgimonts. This Auditor 
Squire had kept some “ Journal,” or Diary of proceodings, from “the 
firet mount” or oarlier, from about 1642 till the latter end of 1645, ax E 
could dimly gather ; but again it was spoken of as “Journals,” ax * Old 
Papers," “ Manueeripts,” in the plural nomber, and one knew not defi- 
uitely what to expect: moth-eten, dusty, dreary old brown Papors 
bowildered and bewildering ; druuifully difficult to decipher, as appeared, 
and indeed almost a pain to the oye, —and too probably te the mind, 
Poring in which, nevertheless, my Unknown Correspoudvat professed 
to have discovered various things. Strange unknown aspects of affxirs, 
moving accidents, adventures, such as the fortune of war in the obscure 
Eastern Association (of Lincoln, Norfolle, &¢.), im the ently obsenre 
part of Oliver's career, hitherto entirely vacant and dark in all Histories, 
had disclosed themselves to ms Unknown Correspondent, painfally epell- 
dag in the rear of that destructive vermin: onsloughta, solaures, surprises 5 
cudless activity, audacity, rapidity on the purt of Oliver; strict gouoral 
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Iotegrity too, nay rhadamanthine justice, and traits of implacable serer- 
ity connected therowith, which had rather shocked tho otherwisa strong 
bat modern nerves of my Unknown Correspondent. Interspersed, as I 
could dimly gather, were certain Letters from Oliver and others (known 
‘or hitherto unkown, waa not said); kept, presumably, by Auditor 
‘Squire, tho Lronside Subaltora, as narrative documents, oF out of private 
fondoess. As proof what curious and to me jatoresting water lay in 
these old Papers, Journals or Journal, as my Unknown Correspondent 
indiscriminately named them, he gave me the following simall Excerpt, 
illuminating complowaly a point on whieh I bad otherwise sought light 
in valu. See, is Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, Lotwr of Sth 
July, 1844; which gives account of Marston-Mocr Battle, and contains 
an allusiou to Oliver’s own late loss, “Sir, you kuow my own trials this 
way," — touching allusion, as it now prover; dark hitherto for all 
readers: — Meeting Colonel Cromwoll again after some absence, jaat on 
tho edge of Marston Battlo (it ls Auditor Squiro that writes), I thought 
ho looked snd and wearied ; for he had had a sad loss ; young Oliver got 
illod to doath not long before, I hoard: it waa near Knarosborough, 
‘and 30 mare got killed.” + 

Interesting Papers boyond doubt, my Unknown Correspondoat thought. 
On owe most esweutial piss, however, he profesed himself at » painful 
pause: How far, or whothor at all, these Papors ought to bo eommuni- 
eated to the Public, or even to myselft Part of my Correspondent's 
eld kindred had been Roundheadds, part had been Royalists; of both 
Which sorts plentiful representatives yot remsined, at present all united 
im kindly oblivion of those old sorrows and animesitios : but eapablo yot, 
as my Correspondent feared, of blazing up into one knew not what fleree 
eontradictions, ahould tho question bo renewed. ‘That was bis persun 
siou, that was his amiable fear, L could perceive, indeed, that my Cor- 
reepondent, evidently « eimple and honorable man, felt obseurely as if, 
iu bis own new conviction about Oliver's character, he possessed a dan- 
gorous secret, which ought ta no wiso to bo lightly divalged. Should 
he once inconslderately blab it, this heterodox almost criminal secrély 
liko a firo-spark among tinder and dry flax;—how much more if, by 
pablishing those private Papers, confirmatory of the same, he deliber- 
ately shot it forth na moro flame! Explosion without limit, in tho 
farnily and stil) wider circles, might ensue, —On the whole, he would 
eonsidor of ft; was heartily disposed to do for mo, and for the interests 
of truth (with what peril noaver) all in his power; — honed, for the rest, 
ju be in London soon, whery, it appeared, the Papers wore than lying 


+ But geo vol. xvii. p. 48,1, (Note of 1837.) 
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fa some roposltory of his; would there see me, and do as good will 
guided by wise caution might direct. 

To all which I could only answer with thanks for the small valaable 
hint concerning young Oliver's death; with a desire to know moro about 
those old Papers; with astonishment at my Correspondent’s apprehen- 
sion ag to publishing them, which I professed was inconceivable, and 
Ulely to dy away as a night-dream if he spoke of it ia Intelligent cleclos ; 
—and finally with an oager wish for new light of any anthentio kind 
‘on Oliver Cromwell and his acts or sayings, and an engagement that 
whatever of that sort my Correspondent did pileass to favor me with, 
should be thankfally turned to use, under such conditions oa he might 
sve good to prsoribe, And here, after « xecond or perhaps avon a third 
otter and answer (for several of these missives, judged at firet to bo 
without Importance, are now lost), which produced no new information 
to me, nor any change in my Correspondent’s resolutions, the matter 
had to rest. To wn intelligent Friend, partly acquainted in my Corre= 
spoudent’s country, I tranamitted his letvera; with request that he would 
visit this ramarkable possessor of old Manuscripts ; ascertain for me, 
more precisely, what ho was, and what thoy woro; and, if possible, por 
suade him that it would be safe, for himeclf and for the universe, to let 
me have some brief perasal of thom! This Friond unfortunately did not 
visit those my Correspondent’s localities at tho time intended: 80, heare 
ing nothing more of the affair, I had to walt pationtly its ulterior devel~ 
opments; the arrival, namely, of my Correspondent Ja Town, and the 
oponing of his mysterions repositories there, Not withont snrmisos that 
perhaps, after all, there might be little, or evea nothing of available, in 
them ; for me nothing, but new dreary labor, ending in new disappoint= 
ment aud disgust; tragic experience being already long and frequent, 
‘of astonishingly eurtons old Papers on Oliver, vouchsafed me, with aa 
edfort and from favor, by ardent patriotic correspondents, — which, afer 
painful examination, proved only to ba astonishing old bundles of in~ 
anity, dosty desolotion and oxtinct stupidity, worthy of oblivion and 
combostion; surmises tending naturally to moderate very mach my 
cagerness, and rondor pationos easy. 

So had some mouths passed, aud the affair been protty well forgotten, 
when, one afternoon in June last, heavy Packet as ae 
nizable even on the exterior as my Unknown Correspondent’s: anid 
hereby, soonce than anticipation, and little se I could at firet diseern it, 
had the catastrophe arrived. For within there Iny only, in the mean 
whilo, copiod accurately in my Corrospondent's hand, those Five-and- 
thirty Lowwors ef Oliver Cromwell which the Public are uow to read: 
this, with bore and there some diligent though rather indistinct annotae 
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tion by my Correspondent, whore neoslfal; and, in a Note from himself, 
some vague hint of his having been in Town that very day, and even 
on tho point of calling on mo, had not haste and the rigor of railwayn 
hindered; hints too about the old dangers from Royaliet kindred 
Wing now happily surmounted, —formed the contents of my hoavy 
Packet, 

‘Tho reading of these ald Cromwoll Letters, by far the most curious 
‘that had ever come to me from such # source, produced an immediate 
éamest, alinout passionate request to have sight of that old Journal by 
Samvel Squire,” under aay terms, on any guarantee I could offer, Why 
should say respectable obliging Corrospoudent till hositate? ‘Those 
Letters, Uassured hin, if he but sold the Originals as Autographs, were 
worth hundreds of pounds; the old Journal of an Ironside, ainiee auch 
it really seemed to be, for he had named it definitely in the singular, not 
“Journals” and '* Papors" aa heretofore, — ¥ prized aa probably tho 
most curious document In the Archives of England, a piece not to be 
éaimated in tons of thousands, It hnd become possible, it seemed probe 
able and almost cortaln, that by diligent stady of those old Papers, by 
examination of them as with microscopes, in all varieties of lights, the 
veritable figure of Cromwell's Ironsides might be called into day, to be 
econ by men once more, faco to face, in the Hnoamnenta of very life! A 
journey in chase of this unknown Correspondent and his hidden Papers; 
‘any Journey, or effort, soemed easy for euch a prize. 

‘Alas, alas, by return of post, there arrived « Letter beginning with 
theso words: “What you ask is impossible, if you offered me the Bank 
of England for security: the Journal is ashes,” —all was ashes! My 
wondorfat Unknown Correspondent had at Inst, it would appear, baving 
screwed his courage to the sticking place, rushed up to Town by rail; 
prococdod straight to his hiddon repositeries hore ; sat down, with closed 
lips, with coucentred faculty, and copied me exactly the Cromwell Let- 
tra, all words of Cromwoll’s own (those ho bnd generously considered 
seine by a kind of right);—which once dono ho, still with closed Ips, 
with sacrificial eyes, and terrible hand snd mood, had gathered all his 
eld Puritan Papers great and emall, Ironside “Journal,” Cromwell 
Antographs, and whatever clae thero might bo, and sternly consumed 
them with fire, Let Royalist quarrels, in the family or wider circles, 
aris now if thoy could ;—‘* much evil,” said be mildly to me, “* heroby 
lies buried." ‘The element of “ resolution,” one may well add, ‘* is strong 
in our family ;” unchangéable by meu, searcely by the very pods! — 
‘Atud 0 all was ashes ; and a strauge speaking Apparition of the Past, and 
fa Past moro precious than sny other is or ean be, had sank again into 
the dead depths of Night. Imecoverablo; all the royal exchequer could 
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pot buy ft back! That, once for all, was the fact; of which I, and 
mankind in general, might now mnke whatsoever wo ploaaed. 


With my Unknown Correspondent 1 have not yet personally met; 
nor oan I yot eufficiontly explain to myself thie strange procedare of his, 
which naturally exeltes curicsity, amid one’s othor geavar feelings. ‘Tho 
Friend nbore alluded to, who has now pald that visit, alas too late, de- 
scribos him to meas n Gentleman of honorable frank aspoct and mariners ¢ 
still in hit beet years, und of robust manfol qualities ;— by no meant, 
in any way, the feeble, chitnerical or distracted Entity, dug np from 
the Seventeenth Century and sot to live in this Ninetoonth, which setno 
of my readers might fhacy him. Well nequainted with that oli Journal, 
“which went to 200 folio pages ;” and which he had carofully, though 
not with much uther, knowledge, read and again rend, Tt is suggested 
fo mo, as pore abatement of wonders * Ho has lived, ho snd his, for 
‘300 yours, ander the shadow of a Cathedral City: you Know not what 
kind of Sleepy Hollow that &, and how Oliver Cromwell t# rolated to 
it, in tho minds of all mea and nightbirds who fohablt thero! This 
Gontlernan had felt that, one way or other, you would inevitably in the 
end get this MS, from him, and make it public; which, whut could it 
amount to but a new Guy-Fanx Cellar, and Infernal Machine, to ex- 
plode his Cathedral City aud all its coteries, and almost dissolve Nature 
for tho time being? Honea he resolved to burn his Papers, and avoid 
cata a 

But what chiolly, or indeed exclusively, conoerne ns hore, i that, 
from the first, and by all suleequent evidence, I ave seen this Gente 
sas to be & person of perfect verncity, ani even of serapulous exactitade 
ka details; so that wot only cau hls Copies of the Cromwell Letters bo 
takon aa correct, or the correctest he conld give, bat any remark or 
statement of his coucerning them is also to be entirely rulied on. Lat 
mo add, for wy own eakp nod his, that, with all my ragrets and oom- 
demnations, 1 casnot vat dimly construe him as a ran of much real 
worth ; and evon (though stmagely énarticulate, and sunk im strange 
cavironsnents) ofa certain honest intelligence, enorgy, generosity ; which 
ought not to esenpe recognition, while pasting sentence ; — east of all 
by one who is foreed unwillingly to rolate these things, and whom, as 
is cloar, he has twken great pains, and made a strong effort aver himself, 
to oblige even so far, — Aad this in whot 1 had to my by way of Intro- 
duction to these new Lettors of Oliver Cromwell, which are now all that 
rewains to the work’ or me from that adventure. 


With regnri to the Letters themselves, thoy may now be rosd wiheet 
farthor preface. As will be seen, they relate wholly to the early part of 
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Oliver's carver; to that obsenro period, hitherto vacant or nearly so in 
all Histories, while “ Colonel Cromwell” still fought and struguled in 
the Eastern Associntion, under Lord Grey of Groby, under the Earl of 
Maneheetor, or much loft to his own shifts; aad was not yet distinguished 
ly the public from & hundred other Colonels. They present to us the 
tame old Oliver whom wo knew, but in still more distinet lineaments 
and physiognomy ; tho features dogply, even coarsely inarked,—or, as 
it wore, enlarged to the gigautic by unexpected nearness. It is Oliver 
Jeft to himself; stript bare of all conventional draperies ; toiling, wrost- 
ing as for life and death, in bis obsoure element ; none looking over bin 
but Heaven only. He “ean stand no nonkenses 5” he is terribly in earn= 
‘cat; will havo hia work done, — will have Gei’s Jastico done too, and 
the Everlasting Laws observed, which shall help, not hinder, al! manner 
of work! The Almighty God's commandments, these, of which this 
work is one, are great and awfal to him; all olso ts rathof small, and 
not awfal. He has pity, — pity as of a woman, of a mother, we have 
known in Oliver; and rage also a8 of a wild Hon, where need js, He 
runhes direct to his point; ‘ If resistance is nade, pistol him;" “‘ Wear 
thom (thems uniforms), or go home;" Hang him out of hand; he 
wantonly killed the poor widow's boy: God and ina will be well pleased 
tooo Mim punished!" ‘Tho attontive roador will eateh not only curious 
minute features of the old Civil War, in these rude Letters; but more 
clearly than claowhere significant glimpses of Oliver's charuoter and 
ways: and if any reader's nerves, like my Correspondent’s, bo too 
modern, all effeminated in thia universal, vory dreary, very portontous 
tabble of abolishing Capital Panishments” &o, &e,, and of sending 
Judas Iscariot, Coarvolaior, Praalin, Tawell, and Nature's own Seoun~ 
drols, teachable by no hellebore, “to the schoolmaster," instead of to 
tho hangman, or to the cesspool, or somewhere swiftly out of the way 
(aid “ schoolmaster" aot having yet overtaken all his other hopefulor 
work, by suy manner of ineans!)— perhaps the sight of a great nataral 
Human Soul once more, in whom the stamp of the Divinity is not quite 
abolished by Ages of Cant, and hollow Wiggory of overy kind, ending 
now in au age of “ Abolition Principles," may do such render some 
good! I understand, ono of my Correspondent’s more minute rensous 
for buraing the Trvuside Jouraal was, that it showed Cromwell uncom- 
monly impatient of scoundrels, from time to time; and might have 
shocked some people !— 

T print thoes Lotter according to thalr date, so far as the date tx 
givou; or as the uuwrityen date can be ascertained or inferred, — which 
of course is not always possible; more especially since the aecorpany~ 
fug “Journal” was destroyed. With some hesitation, I decide to print 
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srith modem spelling and punetastion, therm heing no evidence that the 
partially ill-spolt Copios furnished mo nro oxnct to Oliver's ill-opelling 5 
which at all events is insignificant, the sensn having nowhere been at 
all doubtfal, Commontary, except what Auditor Squire und hie Tran 
scriber have afforded, I cauuot undertake to give; aor perhaps willl 
mnch be needed. Supplomentary words added by myself aro warkod 
by brackets, as was the former wout; annotations, if inserted iu the body 
‘of the Letter, aro in Italics within brackets, And now to business, 
with all brevity. 


Nos. LVI. 


‘Tae firet Six Letters aro of dates prior to the actnal breaking oot ef 
the Civil War, but while its rapid approach was too evident; and bring 
to view, in strange lugubrious chiarosewro, Committocs of ** Association 
for mutual Defence” (or however they phrased it), and 2ealous Indie 
viduals, Sastvex, Squike among others, tremulonsly sitting ii various 
localities, — tremulous under the shadow of High Treason ou the ova 
and, and of Trish Massacre on tho other;—to whom of course the 
bonorable Metober's communications, in such a scason, were of breath= 
Yous interest. The King has quitted his Parliament; and is moving 
northward, towards York as it proved, in 9 moro and moro menacing 
attitade. 


1. ‘Tho addroee, if thero ovor was aay exeept a verbal one by tho 
Besser, is entirvly gone, and the date aiso; but may be eupylied by 
Probable conjectare : — 


[TZ the Committee of Association at Huntingdon.| 
(Lowpos, March, 2041.) 
“Dean Brrrsps,— it ix not improbable that tho King may go throagh 
Hontingilon on his way to Stamfonl. Pray keep all steady, and let no peace 
de broken. Bog of all to be silent ; or it may mar our peaceable enttling this 
se baxiness. Such as are on the Connty Array bid go; all of you protect, 
‘at cont of life, tho King from harm, or fonl oxage by word or dée!,—as you 
Tove the Cunse. —From your faithful [word feet ?]  Otrvan Croxwase.” 


‘The Transcriber, my Unknown Correspondent, adds from the barat 
Journal thin Now : Jourzal sueationod sad riot at Peterborough on 
the King’s goiug to Stamfurd, between the Townsmen and the Army.” 
March, 1641, as ts known, means 1642 according to the modern styler 
Newyeor's-day is 25th Mnreb. 


—_—_— 
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TE. The dato exists, though wrong written, from haste: but the 
address must be supplied : — 


“ To the Oommities of Association at Stilton. 
“Ey, April, 11h May, 1641 (for 1042 | mslowrscten, 
Neteyenr’ day beg still recent}. 

“Dean Fatexps,—The Lord has hardened his [the King’s) hoart more 
and more: [he has) refused 10 hear reason, of to care for our Cause or Re- 
ligion or Peace. 

“ Let our Frionds have notice of the aad news. 1 will be with you at 
Oundle, if possible, early next week ; say Monday, as Exoture now to London 
this day. ‘Things goon ns we nll anid they would. We aro all on the polut 
‘of now openly declaring ourselves: now may the Lord prospor na in the good 
Canso | 

“Commend mo in brotherly lore to our chosen Friends and veesels of the 
Tord: Tnaie noone, 6 al the me, T ecite myst — your Friend ta ths 
Lord's Canse, 


“P.8. Bo mre and put ap with no affronta Be a4 a bundle of sticks; et 
the offonce to ono be a to all, Tho Parliament will back wa.” 


UL, “ Zo Mr. Samuel Squire [subsequently Comet and Auditor Squire). 


‘© Lowpox, Mf May, 142, 

“Deak Frumxp,—I heard from our good friend W. { Wildman?] how 
zealous in the good Canse you were. Woe are all alive bere, and eweating 
hard to boat those Papista: may the Lord wend to us His holy aid to over 
como thom, and the Devils who sock to do evil 

“Say to your Friends that we havo made up our Demands to the control 
of the Navy, and Trainbands of the Counties’ Militia, also all Forts and 
Castles : and, with God's aid, wo will hare thom if ho [the King] likes or 
dislikes. For be le more shifty every day. We must do more also, anloss 
‘he does thas which fs right in the sight of God and man to his People. 

“T shall come to Oundle, in my way down, this time; as I learn you live 
thero a great time now. So may you prosper in all your undertakings, and 
may the Lord God protect and watch ever you. Tat thom all know our 
mind. — From your Friend, 0.6" 








IV. To the Committee of Association [at Ceanbridge}. 


“ Lompor (Jane, 1618), 
“Gaxtimmen,—T have sont you, by Flobbewss Wain, theae you know of. 
‘You sinst sot lead as you may :— the Churches have enough and to spare om 
thera! We shall see the Lord will supply us, Hoed well your motions 
[lewrn welt your drid-exervise) : anit laugh not at Rose's Duteh tongue; he isa 
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ealona servant, and we may go farther and get worse man to our hand than 
ho ie. 

“Tieara from R. you got offences from the Ballads af Stamford? Les 
‘thom heed well what shey are about, or ers] they gut a cake more than they 


+ bargain for, for their penny, — V, says that many come ill tothe tim fixed 


for mustor: yay heed woll their low Of time; for L amuse you, if once we let 
tne pass by, we Ball seek iu vain to recover it, The Lori helpeth those 
who heed His commandments: and these who are not punesual in small mat- 
tors, of what ncccmnt mp thoy wher it shall please Him to call wx forth, if 
‘wo be not watchfal and ready? Pray beat up those sluggardés —E shall be 
cover, if It please God, noxt Tuesday or Wedasaiay, I rest, till thea, your 
Friend und Wellwisher, oc" 


dont, who rather guesses this Letter to have gone to 
Huntingdon, wabjoiue in reference to it, the following very eurious Noto 
gathervd from his recollections of the barnt Journal: — “ Hi 
roghinont of Horse. Each armed and borsed himeelf; except Mr. OF Crom> 
woll’s Troop of Slepe Dragoons, of some 30 10 40 men, mostly poor men 
oF very small frovholders: these the Journal mentioned often ; I mean 
the Slepe Troop of hard-handed fellows, who did ax he told them, and 
asked no questions. Tho others, deepito all that has been said and 
written, armed themselves anid hosed also. 1 mean the coldbested 
Tanmies ot Lronsides. “Trey worw brown coats, — ae did mest Fanner 
and little coumisy Freeholders ; and so do now, ss you of ine may Bee 
any day. — Otiver had somo 200 fout also armed by bin, who did great 
tarvios.” 


V. No date, no address now Ie. Probably addressed to the Com- 
mitten at Cambridge, or whichover was the central Committee of those 
Aseceiations j and, ta judge by the glorious ripenose to which astters 
heave come, dated aboat the beginning of Jaly. A very curoas Letter. 
Wo have prospered to mimcle ; the Eastern Fea regions are all op or 
rising, and Royall quiw pot down there, lupxaslble as that osce 
sora. Mirsealoas easetes j — and groator is yet coming, if we kvew 
at 


1 Nees te the Reprint. “Baltardi"* prittind le Fraser with « mark of interno 
ation, bas artesceed the natice of « elplal Carrespondient, oF of mare than om, 
 Bellands," equivaleat te Ball-werds, I new fad, is an old same or nickname for 
the Stamford people; Stamford being feroas for bull-balting, aed gifted wits be 
reste to promote that branch of epterpeise: “for which Incsey," says ome Mr, 
Lowe of those parts, “every Aulland, in gratiteds, ozs te rink the joint 

4" — two heroes uasamd by Mey Lower see Hoas's Zeery-Dey Book, i. 1462. 
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“Losnom, Jaly, 101% 

“Dean Fatexps,— Your Tatiors pure mo grent joy at roading your 
great in behalf af our great Canse, 

“Verily Ido think the Lord is with me! Ido ondertake strange things, 
yet do T go throngh with thom, to great profit and gladness, and furtheranco 
‘of the Lords groat Work Ido fool myvelf lifted on by nstrange force, T 
eannot tell why. By night and by day fam orged forwant on the great 
Work. As suro as God appeared w Joseph in a dream, also to Incob, He 
nlso has directed — [some seorde eaten out by Mocha] — ‘Thoreforo 1 shall not 
foar what man can do unto me, I fool He givoth mo the light to see the great 
darkness that surrounds us at noonday, —to my —ht ly [sve words gone, 
ty moths), I have boon a stray sheop from the Fold; but I feel Iam born 
again; I have east off — [mathe again ; nearly three linen lo] — 

“[E have} sent you 900 moro Carbines and 600 Snaphaaces; also 800 
Lances, which when compleve 1 shall send dawn by the Wain with 46 barrls 
Povwier, 

“We [of the Parliament] declare ourselves now, aud raise an Army forthe 
with: Exsex and Bedford are our men, ‘Throw off fenr,as Thal bo with 
you. T geen Troop roady to begin; and they will show tho others, Truly £ 
foe! Tam Siloam of the Lord; my soul fs with you in the Case, ‘Tsought 
the Lord; and found this writtea in the First Chapter of Zephaniat, the 
aM versa: ‘See, Twill conmme,’ &e. | Aere és the rest of the paseages " Connamd 
roan and boast ; T vill conmmo tho fowls of hoaven, and the fiahos of the sea, 
aad the stumblingblocks with the wicked; and 1 will cut off man from off the 
Jand, saith the Lord 

“Surely itis a sign for us. So Tread it, Wor I sook daily, and do nothing 
‘without first so seoking tho Lord, 

“Thave much to say to you all, whau Ido seo you. Till I 0 do, the Lent 
te with you; may His grace abonnd in all your houses Pence be among 
yon, Ioving Friends: so do I pray daily for your souls’ health. I pray also, 
a8 Tknow you also [do], for His mercy to often the heart of the King. = 
{moth-ruins to the end : the signature itse(f half eaten > indistincly guessable to have 
beans 

“1 [aball bo at] Godmanchestor, {if it pleawo the Lord, on] Monday. 

“(Oxjevan Cuan fwer).” 





VI. No dates presumably, August, 164%, at Ely or somewhere iu 
that region; where Parliament inneters or “surveys” arv going on, and 
brabbles with recusant Royalists aro rife, —in one of which the excel- 
lent Mr, Sprigg has gota stroke. My Correspondent, the Transcriber, 
thinks “house at Peterborough " must mean merely quarters in « house 
thery, tho house or home of Squire appearing in a late Lettor to be at 
Oundle. 
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“To Mr. Squire, at his House, Peterborough. 
[No dade.) 


“8im,—I rgret much to hear your sad pews I rvgret much that worthy 
‘vessel of the Loni, Sprigg., carne to hurt, 

© T hope the voice of tho Lord will soften the Malignant’s hoart even yet at 
the eleventh hour : we rejoice at the [hope] much; —but do keep it quiet, and 
not wo take air, 

"We had « rare survey abont ns ; and did mnch good. I expect to see you 
all at Stilton on ‘Tucsday. To prevont hindrance, bring your swords mud + 
[bieroolyph for muskets t].— From your Friond, 0.0" 





Nos. VIl.—XXTV. 


VIL. Keinton or Edgohill Battle, tho fret clear bursting into flame 
of all theso long-smouldering olements, wus fought on Sunday, 234 
October, 1642. Tho following Eightoon Letters, dated or approxi- 
mately datable all but some two or three, bring as on, in a glimmering 
fitfal mannor, along tho as yot quite obscure and subterranean course of 
Colonel Cromwell, to within aight of the Skirmish st Gainsborough, 
whoro he dared to boat and oven to slay tho Hon. Charles Cavendiah, 
‘and first began to appear in the world. 


[To Auditor Squire.] 
(© Wrerk.ont, this day, 11th November, 1642 
“Duan Furmsp,—Lot tho Saddler soe to the Home-gear. 1 learn, from 
‘one, many ore iilsorved. If a man has not good weapons, horse xnd hnmness, 
bo is.as naught, I pray you crdor this;—and tell Ralneborongh I shall. woe 
to that matter [of his]; but do not wroug the fool. — From your Friend, 
"0.0" 





VILL. Tho following is dated the same day, apparcatly at a sub- 
‘wequent hour, and to the game person: — 


[To Auditor Squire) 
© Novesnme, 1th day, 1048 


“Take Three Troops, and go to Downham ; E care not which they be. 
“Ovex Ceomwais.” 


TX. “Stanground" is iu the Peterborough mgion; “ Alister your 
Music" means * Atieter your Trumpeter,” of whom there will be other 
mention. Oliver fiuds himself at o terrible piuch for money: —there 
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are carions ghimpess into that ald House by Ely Cathedral too, and the 
“ Mother" and the  Darnc" there !— 


" To Mr. Samael Sqrire, at his Quarters at Stexground. 
“20th Novmsennn, 1662 

“Daan Fusivn, —T have not ot this moment Five Mleces by mo; loan I 
can get nove; aud without money a man bs as naught. Pray now open thy 
yorker, and lend ma 150 Pisces until my rentday , when T will ropay,—or 
say 100 Picoos untit then, Pray end me them by Alister your Maric; he is 
cautious man. 

"Tell W. T will sot have This mon ent folk's grass withont proper come 
penmtion. If you pass mine, aay to my Damo I havo gous into Emax: my 
house is open Vo you; make no seruple; do as nt your house at Oanile, or T 
hall be cross, — If you please ride over to Chatteris, und order the quartering 
of thoes (thor] Suffolk Troop, — 1 henr they have heen vory bail ;—and letno 
more earh doings be, Bid K. horse? any who offend; aay it ix my onter, and 
show him this 

“Pray do not forget the 100 Pieces ; and bid Alister ride hasto, Tshall be 
at Biggloswado at EL Sond mo the accounts of the week, if possitle by the 
‘Trumpet; if not, sead them on by one of the Troopers. Tk wore well he 
rode to Bury, nnd walt (waited) my coming. 

"Thope yon have formated my Mother the silke you got for me in Lon- 
200; also thot else for my Dame, If not, pray do not fail —From your 
Friend, “Onaven Crosrwettn” 


“W." [suppose means Wildman, R.” Rainsborough. My Cor- 
respondent aunotates here: “The Journal aften mentioned trouble they 
[the otficors generally] got into from the men taking, without leavo, hay 
and cory from Maliguauts, whom Oliver never allowed to be sobbed, — 
ut paid for all justly to friend and foo.” 





X. “To Cornet Spuire, at his Quarters, Tensor These. 
= Howrmgpon, 224 January, 1042, 

“Sn, — News has come in, and Twant you. Tell my Son to ride over bia 
mon to me, a4 T want vo see him, ‘Tell White and Wildman also I want them, 
Bo gare you cote too: do not delay. 

“T have ill news of the men under my Son: tell him from me I must not 
have it Bring me over those Papers you know of Desborow haa come in 
‘ith good spoil, —somo.£3,000 I reckon, Your Friend, 

"0. [% CG." rotied of} " 

1 That fs, wooden-horte (ased av a woth). —Do military men of these thes 
‘understand the wooden horse? He is a mere triangular ridge or root of wood, set 
fot four stick, with abrurd head and tail suporaddeds and you rido him bare 
‘backed, {nce of the world, frequently with murkets tied to your fect, —in a very 
uneasy taanver! "= Cromeell’s Letiers ond Speeches, vol. xviie pr 421+ 
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Datod on the morrow aftor this, in the celebrated Letter to Retert 
Barnard, Esquire, wow in the possession of Lord Gosford: * “ Subtlety 
may deccive you, intogrity never will !” — 


XL. Refers to the Lowestolf exploly ;* and must boar date 12th March, 
1642-3, —apparontly from Swafham, Downham, or some such place on 
the wostern side of Norfolk. 


* For Captain Berry, at hit Quarters, Oundle. Haste. 
[Date gone ty mothe» — 12th Mareh, 1682.) 
“Daan Parevp — We have secret and sure hints that a mocting af the 
Malignants takes place nt Lowestoff on Tuosdas. Now I want your aid a0 
come with all speod on getting this, with your Troop; and tell no one your 
ronte, but let me eco you ore sundown, — From your Friond and Commandant, 
“ Onrvaa Cnosewisua.”” 


Anditor Squiro had written in his Journal, now burnt: “He [Oliver] 
got his first information of this business from the man that sold fish to 
the Colloges [at Cambridge], who being eoarchiod, « Lotter was found 
‘on him to the King, and he getting rough usage told all ho knew,” 











XI, Date and address havo vanished; enton by moths but ean in 
part berestored. Of the date, it would appear, there remains dimly * the 
lust figure, which looks like a 5:” that will probably moun March 
15,” which otherwise ope finds to be about the time, The scene ix still 
the Pon-country; much harumod by Maliguanta, nocousitating eoarchea 
for aris, spy-Journeys, aud other still steouger measures! Montague," 
we can dimly gathor, is the faturo Earl of Sandwich; at prosent “ Cap- 
tain of the St, Neot's troop,” a zealous young Gentleman cf eighteens 
who, some six mouths henes, gets s commission to raise a regiment of 
his own ; of whom there is other mention by and by. 


[Te Comet Squire] 
— teh Maem, 1048) 

“Dram Furep,—T hare no great mind to take Montague’s wont abont 
that Farm. I learn, behind the oven ix tho place they hide them [the arms} ; 
#0 watch well, and take what the man lenves;—and hang the fellow out of 
hand fou-a-hand], and Tam your warrant. For he shot a boy at Pilton-bee 
by the Spinney, tha Widow's son, hor only support: so God and man mnt 
Tejoico at his punishment. % 

“Lat you to go over to Stamfonl: they do not well know you; ride 
through, and Jearn all; aud go rountl by Spalding, and 20 home by Wishee 


3 Letters and Specches, vol. xvit. pe 195. 4 hid. vol. xvii. p11. 
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[Fibteack). Sce 18, 8,92; and bring mo word. — Wildman is gone by way 
of Lineala: you may meet; but do not know Rim ; ho will not you. 
“Twould yor could get into Lynn; for I fear they aro building @ mest 
there wo must rido, I madly fou. — You will hear of me a Downham : if not, 
sook mo mt Ely; my Son will aay my Quarters to you.— Frow your Frivad, 
"OC 


XIIL. No date, no address; the Letter itself a rained fragment, ‘in 
Oliver's hand.” For the rest seo Letters and Speeches, vol. xvii. p. 187. 
Russell,” I supposo, is Russoll of Chippeaham, the eave whose daugh- 
ter Henry Cromwell subsequently married. 


[To Cornet Squire.) 
(Wo dale: — Cambridge (aid ?) March, 1642.) 

“Sim, —Send me by Alister a list of the ‘Troop, and the condition of men. 
and horses; als condition of che arms Ride over to St, Neots, aid sos 
Moutagno hie Troop, snd my Son's Troop ; and call on your way back at 
Hantiogdoo, and see to Rassell’s (I hear hit men aro ill provided in boots) ; 
and bid them heed a sudden eal! : I expect a long ride. 

“Tahal! want 200 Pieces: bring mo them, or else pond tham by a sure 
hand.— You mentioned to my Wife of certain volvets you bad tn London, 
come over [u your Father's ship from Italy ; now, ax far as Twenty Piocos 
go, buy th— (tom off, signature and all}. {Oxaver Cromwntt.) ” 





XIV. * To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Godmanchester. 
“ Qasennxon, Sth March, 1642 (miiorltten for 16435 
Newyear wdlay wus yesterday) 
“Sim, —Since we camo back, I learn no men got the money I 
‘ontered. Lot mo hear no more of thix; bat pay ma 1 direct, —nx we are 
abuat hard work, 1 think. Yours to mind, Ottven Cnomwant" 





‘Tho “hard work of thia Letter, and “long ride” of last, refer to 
the same matter; which did not take effect after all, much ns Colonel 
Hampden urged It. 


XV. “Direction gone; Letter gonemlly much wasted.” Rofera, soom= 
ingly, to hove “ Plapderers” or “ Camdeners” from the Starnford sido, 
concerning wher, about the beginning of thia April, thers is much 
talk and wrror, and one other Letter by Cromwoll, already printed 
«Borry” is the fature Major-General ; once “ Clerk in the Lronworks,” 
Richard Baxter's friend; of whom there was already moution in the 
Lowestoff affair. 

4 Letters and Specches, vol. xvih p. 1% 
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[To Cornet Squire,] 
“ Exy, thie 20th day (reat rotted off) Mareh, 1042], 

“= —— hopo you to bring me that want in due thme,—wo shall, if tt 
please God, bo at Swaffham ;—and hear of mo at 11 [name tn cipher], who 
will say to you all noedful. 

“ Mind and come on in strength, as they are out to mischief, and somo 
[guess at their number, iVegite| — ‘Troops, but ilkarmed, ‘Tell Berry to ride in, 
alto Montague; and cut home, ax no meroy ought to be shown those rowers, 
‘who aro only robbers and not honorblo noldiors.— Call at Covey: I learn bo 
luns got  cawe of arms down j fetch them off; also hin harnens,—it lies fa the 
wall by his bed-head:: fetch it off; but move not his old weapons of his Fath- 
ex's, oF bis family trophies. Bo tondor of this, ag you rospoct my wishos of 
‘one Gentleman to another. 

* Bring mo two pair Boothose, from the Fleming's who lives In London 
Lane; also anew Cravat:—Tshnllbemuch thankful. 1 rest, your Friend, 

* Otrver Cromwent” 









“London Lane,” 1 understand, is in Norwich, Lot as hope “the 
Floming” bas a good Socoy-hosiory article thoro, and ean furniah one’s 
Cornet; for the weather ts still cold | — 

From Norwich aud the Fleming, by faint reflex, wo poroeivo farther 
that “Cosey” must be Costessey, vernacularly ‘ Cossy," Park ; seat of 
the old Reman-Catholic Jersinghamns (now Lords Stafford), who are 
much concerned in these broils, wo their heavier cost in time coming. 
Cossy 1a some four milea oast of Norwich; will ie quite handy for 
Squire and his Troop as they ride hithorward, belng ou tho very 
rend 10 Swadtham,? 


XVL “Mr. Samuel Squire, at his Quarters, Peterboressyh, in Bridge Street 
thera s Haste. 
+r, Nmors, Sd Api, 164%. 

“Dean Sin, —1am required by the Speaker to send up those Prisoners 
wo got in Suffolk [ar Lowesto/f, ¢Fe.]; pray send me the Date we got thom, 
also their Names in full, and quality. Texpect I may have to go up to ‘Town 
also, Teead them up by Whalley’s Troop and the Slepe Troop ; my Son gees 
with them, You hud best go also, to answer any questions needed. 

“Tohall require a now Pot [kind of Helmet]; mine is ill set. Bay me one 
in Tower Stroot; a Floming solls them, I think his name is Vandelour : get 
‘one fiver, and good barrets ; and lot the plumecase be sot on well behind. I 
would prefer it Hned with good shamoy leather to any other. 

T havo wished thom return {the theo Troops to retura) by way of Saftolic 


1 This Parageaph is due to @ Correspondent (Jan. 1848), after Fraser, where 
Coney * was printed with « quare, ™ Commy (7) "— (Note te the Reprint, FEC) 
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Thome; no remind them. Doseeatter the 3 [wadeciphennide cipter]. 1 ie plays 
ng fox: { hot m letterof his ke sent to certain ones, whch I got af cos who ~ 
enrried Ik. If you light on him, pray take caro of him, aud bring him on to 
me, Icamct let rach excape; life and property is lost by such villains, 1 
Feaistance is gives, plated hit. No noseenae can be holt with wach: be ts ax 
Gangorcas as a tna? Vell, aed must be quietod by some means, ‘This villain got 
car iaen into a strife near Fakenham, souse three weeks since ; aad two got 
abot down, and nine wounded; and the ethers lost some twenty or thirty ea * 
‘their side; amd all for his mischief. 
“Let me sco you as soon as needs will allow, Mind Henry come to 20 ill 
fp Londce. 1 lock to you to hood him.—Frem your Friend, 

“Outver Cromwe” 


Squire endorses: We went up with the Treasro; and got endly 
masiel coming back, but beat the rutflazs (ruginns) at Chipping, but 
Jost near all our baggage.” 


XVIL. Those plandering “ Ca’ndishers,” called lately  Camdenera” 
from Noel Viscount Camden their principal adherent in these Southern 
parts, are outskirts or appendages of the Marquis of Newcastle's North- 
a or * Pspist” Army, and have for Commander the Hon. Charles 
Cavendish, Cousin of tho Marquis; whonce their name. ‘Thoy are fast 
flowing Southwand at peesent, in spite of the Falrfaxes, —to the terror 
of men. Our first distinct notice of them by Oliver; the last will fol 
low by and by. 


“To Mr, Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle: These. Post haste, haste. 


“BrturoN, th April this day [1643}- 

* 81x, —Prny show this to Berry, and advise (signify to] him to ride in, and 
join me, by four days" timo; ae these Ca’ndishons, I hear, are over, tearing and 

e robbing all, poor and rich.— [moths] — Many poor souls alain, and cattle 
moved off. Stamford is takon, and Lord Noal [Vole] bas pat somo 300 to. 
garrison it. 

* Sexxd on word to Biggleswade, to hasten those slow fellows. We are upon 
0 ¢hild’eplay; and must have all help ax we [they] may, — At same timo, £ 
‘will buy your Spanish Headpioce you showed mo; I will give yoa Fivo Pleces 
for it, and my Scots ono; at all rates, I will fain have it.—Bo reat, your 
Friend, oc” 


“The Eset Poot {from Suffile, de-] aro come ia, to some 600 mon, I lear. 
Say 40 to those Biggleswade dormice.” 


Squire has jotted om this Lettor: “writ 18th April, 1642 [meaning 
1643), a8 wo were upan our Lincoln riding.” 


la i 
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XVIII, "Po Me, Spuire, ot his Quarters, Oundler These, Hants 


SB, this 19ch day Apt, 1042 Cyt 104), 
“Srm,—T got your Lotter and the Hondpiece [See Nos.16,17], 1 find we 
‘want much ore we march. Our Smiths are hard [on] work at shoon Press 
tao Four moro Smaiths ax you come on; I must have them, yes or uay; sty I 
will pay thom fee, and let go after shocing, — home, anit no hindrances. 
“Tam glad Berry is of onr mind; and in #0 good discipline of his men, — 
next to good arms, sure victory, ander God. —Tam, your Friend, 0, C." 








XIX, “To Mr, S. Squire, at hie Quarters, Oundle: These. Haste. 


5 “ Buy, this day, Monday [— 1043), 

“Sin, — The Pay of the threo Troops {s como down; therefore come ovor 
by Twelve tomorrow, and s¢e to it, Tecan hear nothing of the man that was 
sent me out of Suffolk aud Esvex, I four he is gone off with the money, If 
0, on means are straitoned beyond my power fo redeem ;—so mast beg of 
yon to lend me200 Pieces more, to pay them ; and I will give you the order on 
my Farm at Slepo, as security, if Parliament fail payment, which 1 much 
doubt of, 

“TT got the monoy ont of Norfolk last Friday it came, as nenal, il; and 
Ties at my Son's quarters safely: alo tho Hertfonlshiro money aleo [sie], 
witicl ies nt his quarters also, ‘The monoy which was got from the man at 
Bouton isall youe: Thad to pay 20 per craum for the changing Ht, and then 
taks Order on certain you know of, which will mduce § down to barely £60 
in the 100: — which i hard caso on us who steive, thus te lose ome har eam 
ings by mou who use only pens,and have no danger of life or limb to go 
through, 

“Bring mo the Lists of the Foot now lying in Garrison, 1 fonr those 
mon from Saffolk aro being tried sorely by money from certain partite, — 
whom { will hang, if Leateh playing thele tricks fa my quarters; by law of arms 
Twill serve thom. Onder Isham to keep tho Bridge (it ix needfal}, and 
“shoot any one pasting who hns not a pam ‘The Service ie one thnt wo 
mast vot be nico mpon, to gain our ends, So show him my words for it, 

“Tell Capialu Russell my mind on bls men’s drinking the poor man's 
als, and not paying. I will not allow any plander: so pay the man, and 
stop thoir pay to make it up, I will cashier officers and men, if such i« done 
in future. 

* So tot mewoe y0u by nom-timo; at Eleave, after dinner, for Cambridge. — 
Sir, Lam, your Friend, Ouver Cromwen” 














“'Tsham,” who is to keep the Bridge on this occasion, “‘ le tho regi- 
mont at the sane time ax Sqaire did (the First War being ended), 
aod went to ea, a8 did many others: so.auld Jowrnal.” (Note by the 
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XX. Addroas torn off, dato enton by mothns the formor to be guesnod 
at, the latter not, 
(To Afr, Squire.) 
1-— 10801 


“Dean Faizxp, [I pray you]! sand a Hundred Pounds to @1 at Ipewich + 
also a Hundred Pounds to 92 in Harwich; also Fifty4wo Pounds to 151 at 
Aldborough ;—and do not delay an hour, W, [ Wildman #) is returned: they 
are all fit to burst at nows come in; and, T much fear, will bresk ont, So I 
am uow going over to clip thoir wings 1 hall bo back in five daya, if all bo 
well. 

“ Heury has borrowed of you Fifty Pieces, I learu. Do not let him have any 
moro; he does not neod {t; and I hope better of you than go against my mind. 
—L rost, your Friend, Ouiver Caomwent.” 


XXL. "To Mfr, Squire, at his Quarters, Chatteriss Haste, haste. 
“ Hmapavanrens, Monday, daybreak. 
“Sim, — Wildman has sesn one who says you have uows. Hows this £ 
am not put in possession of it? Surely you are aware of our great need, 


Sond or come to me by dinner; —I am your Friend, 
“Ouiver Cromwatt.” 





XXIL “To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Downham, 
No date: as) 
“Deak Freexp,—1 loara from Burton (112) that ono Tanded at the Quay 
from Holland, who was let go, and is now goue on by way of Lynn. I hear 
ho has a peaked beard, of a blue-black color: of some twenty-five years old : 
I think from my lotters, n Spaniard. Seo to him. Ho will noods cross tbo 
Wash; stop him, oud bring him to me, I shall Ho ab Bury, if not at New. 
market: 20 be off quickly, —Irom your Friend, 0. Cunsewatt, 
« Flaata, —ride on apa 


Squlre has endorsed: “Got the man at Tilney, after a tussle, two 
troopers hit, and he sore ent, evens to lows of life. Got all.” 


XXIIL Mr. Watore is some Iakewarm Coromittco-man ; whose Inzy 
backwariness, not to say worse of it, this Colonel ean endure no longer. 
Squire Cby whatever chance the Letter camo Into Squire's hand) hae 
endorsed as memorandum: “146 (and other ciphor-marks) lives at hia 
honse,” — which porhaps may explain the thing! 








“To Mr. Waters, ot the Cross Keys: These in all speed. 


“ LESooLe, 25th daly, 1643. 
“Srm,—If no more be done than you and yours hare done, it ix well yoo 
ive over such pownrs as you have to thowe who will, Tsay to yuu now my 
1 Bome such phrase, and the half of “ Friend," have gone by moths 
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wind thoreto; If I bave not that aid which i my duo, I say to you T will take 

f% And eo heed mo; for I find your words are mere wind: 1 shall do ax f 

any, if Ffiud 0 aid come to me by Toesday.— Sir, I rest, as you will, 
“Ouran Cnomwnns.” 


XXIV. Hero are the Ca'ndishers agains seouring the world, ike 
hungry wolvea swift, mount, and after them! 


“Te Captain Montague or Sam Squires Haste, haste, on spurs 
 Wannaxcm, this day (Judy, 1608], 
“Six, —One has just come in to aay the Ca'ndishers have come ns far ax 
‘Thorney, and done a grout mischief, and drove of somo threeseoro fat 
dense. 


“Pray call all fu, aud follow them; they cannot have got far. Give no 
quarter; ns they shod blood at Bourne, and slow throe poor mon not in wera, 


So make haste rom your Friend ond Corumander, 
“OureER Cromweis.” 


Here, too, is a Letter from Henry Cromwell, copied by my Come 
epondent from Squire's old Papers; which ia evidently of contiguous ot 
slightly prior date, and well worth saving. 


[> Captain Berry, ot his Quarters, Whittlesea: These én all Naste, 
ash Taly, MAR, 
“Sim, — There ix groat nows just como in, by one of our mon who has been 
Bome on Itare. The Ca‘ndishers are coming on hot. Some say 80 troops, 
others 30 troops, Bo it as it may, we must go on, Vermuyden has sent his 
‘Son on to may, We had better push on three troops ax sconts, we far as Stam 
ford ; and hold Peterborough at all costs, as it ie the Key to the Fon, which 
‘Hf lost mach ill may ene Our nows says, Ca'ndish bas ewrorn to swoop tho 
Fens clear of cs How he handles bis broom, we will see when we meet; he 
may find ela than dirt to ery his hand on, T think! Tasb night came in 
‘Letters from the Lord General; alto money, and ammunition a good store. 
“Our mon being ready, wo shall ride in and join your Troop at dawn. 
‘Thoreforo send out scouts to see. Also good intelligencers on foot had better 
be soon ator; they are hest, 1 find, om all occasions, Hold the ‘Town secures 
none go in of out, on pain of law of seme and war. — Sharman fa come In 
from Thrapstoms: there was a Troop of the King’s mon driving, but got cut 
down fo a man,—not fur from Kettering, by the Bedfont Horse, and no 
quarter given, 1 hoar 
“ Sir, this Ie all the news Ihave, My Father desires mo to any, Pray be 
earefal! —Sir, T rest, your bumble Servant, Tuxny Crowwen..” 


On tho kama shoet follow four Tinos of abstrune cipher, with a signa- 
ture which T take to mean “Oliver Cromwell" apparently sowe still 
wore secret mossage from the Colonel Bimsalf, 
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On Friday, 25th July, 1643, procisely ton daya afler thie Letter, oo~ 
surred the notion at Gainsborough, where poor Generl Cavendish, 
handliog his broom ” to bost ability, was killed; and a good oceount, 
of good Instalment of account begin with, was given of these 
‘Ca’ndishors.+ 





Noa. XXV.-XXXV_ 


‘Oor last batch consists of Eleven Lottors; all of which, except two 
only, bear date 1643; and all tuen on tho old toples. Squirws more 
intimate relation to Oliver naturally coased os the sphere of action 
widened, — as the “ valiant Colouel” having finished his Eastern-Asso- 
elation business, emerged as a valiant General into Marston Battlo, into 
England at large. After 1648, there is only one Lover to Squire; and 
thut on porsoual businom, and dated 1645, 


XXV. “Zo Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Wisbeach, ot Mr, Thorae’s House 
there» by my Son Henry. 
“ Avon, 31 day, 1043, 
“Sim,—My Lord Manchester has not the power to serre me as yon would 
[at you wink] for York: bat T will ao if T ean do ft for him, to serve you in 
my Kinaman’s []halley's, Destorow’s, Walton's ?) troop. 
“Twill give you all you mak for that Black you won last fight. —T romain, 
yours, Ouvan Cromweui.” 





“Last Fight ” is Gainsborough with the Ca’ndisbera; which oc- 
carred 8 week ago,—and has yielded Squire a horse amoug other 
things. 

XXVL “To Mr. &. Squire, at his Quarters, the Flag. 
“Dare Day, St Angust, 104%, 

“Sin, —Thoso are to require you to bring the Statements of the Troopers 
‘sho were on the road, whon they stopped the Wainx containing the Arms 
going from [word legible; my Correspondent serites * Skagness”| to Oxford: 
that they be paid their dues for the service. 

*T learn from Jackson that some of the Suffolk ‘Troop roquiras Passes to 
return home to Harvest, Now, that is hanily to be given; neeing we aro 
aftor Lynn Leaguer, and require all aid noedfal to surround them [the Lynn 
Melignants]:—Say T cannot grant their rmquesting. Have they not had grost 
manifesting of God's bounty and grace, in 4 ahort atime? Kam fled with 


1 Lettors and Speeches, vol. xvi. po 140- 
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surprise at thls fresh roquiring of these wolfish men. Lat thomweite home, 
and hire others to work, I will grant no freah Passos; ei 
agalust it; and soa I, fixed ix my mind. 
"Do you ride over to Swaffham, and oS oe 
roquiro a4 roany, to come on to Gaywood, by onlor, ux nested. 
the Hay;—and lot your gcrvante see well that no imposition i 
T mast insist on due weight and measure for man and horse; pebre 
men look to thoir tacks and ponchos! stand 10 gu oc ea Se they 
are tolerated in Loudon, I will hare my ponnyworth for my penny. 
Send on a Trooper to Norwich ond Yarmouth for news, Bid theen call 
at 112 wod 65, and ask Mr. Parmenter after 32: he Is fox, I hear, 2 | 
Burton ix double.—T am, your friend, OnirER i 


“1 sont « Pass to your Kinsman.” 
XXVI. [To Mrs Squire) 
{teh Anarer, 18887 


“Bin three Troops go on to Downham, and come by way of Wiskaach, 
Pell Ireton my mind on his shooting that Spy withoot lexming more. T 
like it not His came fs Nickols, I bear, 2 wae sll aa 
of ft, ocr 


“From Col. Cromwell on his way to Siege of Lynn, 17th August, 
1643: " eo Squico dockets; which coables us wo date. Farther in re- 
gaed to  Treton's matter” (the well-known Troton), thare stood in the 
Journal, says may Correspondent; “This man was shot in Thorney Fen: 
ho was & spy, and bad done great injury. He bad 500 Gold Pieces in 
hie cont, and a Pass of Manchester's and ono of the King’s." To whieh 
my Correspondent adda in his own person: Shooting spies, and hangs 
ing newsmongors, was very <fien dono; ond to mo vory horrible was: 
the news T read often in the Jowrnat of such doings.” 


XXVIL- The “great work on hind” —is a ride to Lincolashira; | 
which ieuod in Wineoby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, on Wednoaday 


noxt. 
[To Auditor Sguire.] 
“Toki, thts day [moths] Ovtober [204f. 
“Dean Fuiesp,—Haston with all speod yon may, and come on the spur 
awe have a great work on hand, anid shall need us all to andes 
take ft May the Lord be with as.— Hsien your men, f mast see you by” 
tomorrow mnsat, ns wo Ktart next day, — From, yours, 
“Ouven Ceomwan® 
“Came by the Celovel's Music,” so Squire cudorses.— For | 
dy Fight, which followed on Wednesday next, see Letters dad 
vol xvii pp. 170-172. 





ak 
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XXIX. Home at Ely ngaia; in want of various domestic requisites, 
—s divp of mild brandy, for one. 


“ To Ma S. Siire, at his Quarters, Dercham, or elsewhere ¢ Haste, haste, 
‘Tux, ith November, 1065 

“Sin, — With all epeod, ou gotting this, cco Cox ; his Qunrters aro at the 
+ Fort on the South End, Tell him to send me two Colverins, also small 
Mortarpiece, with match, powder and shot: also » Gunner and his mates, 
as 1 nod thom. 

“ Bay of Mr, Toryor a case of Strong-waters for mo;—and toll the Bailiff 
tw order on such Volunteers as wo can; we neod all wecan gol. Also get 
acask of cured Bish for me.—Do not fall sending on, with good speed, the 
Cannons; we stay for them, In haste, yours, 

“O1sven Cromwats.” 


XXX. “ To Me. S. Squire, ot his Quarters, 
“Tums DAY, Friday noon [—Novembor, 1648}. 
“ 8im,— Your Lotter ie more in the Lord General's businoss than mino ; 
but to serve you am woll pleased at all tines. I have writ to tho Captain ab 
Loughborongh ti mind what be is about: at the sae time, if your Kine 
mea are Papiats, I do not know well how I dare go againat the Law of Par 
Tiamont to sorve thtm, T hare, to oblige you, dono so far: Take a Pass, and 
go ovor and *00 to this matter, if yoo are inclined. “Bab 1 think they, if 
pendent, will yet no farther il. 
“A shall want the Hine Parcel af Paes Ton nena ‘sond. thom by your 
‘Mosic.—Sir, 1 am, your Frioad, Otiven Cnoxwatt.” 


Squire endorses: “My Cousin arould not Ieave the Nunnery, 20 left 
her.” — But sce next Letter, for a wiser eonrs0. 


XXXL * To Mr. 8. Squire, at his Quarters, Feeheringay. 

 Permanonoven, this day, Od Dee. 161, 
“Dean Freep, —T think I have heard you aay that you had  rviation tn 
tho Nannery st Loughborough. Pray, if you love her, romore her speedily ; 
and T rend you a Pass,—as we have orders to demolish fi, and I must not 
dispute orders [no!]:—Thern Is one of the Androws in it: take hor away. 
Nay give them hoed to go, if they value themselves. I had rathor they did. 
J like wo war on women. .Pray provail en all to go, i€-you can 1 shall bo 
With you at Ounle in tnwe— From your Frivwd, 9 “3 


‘Squire haa written on the other side: “Got my Coosin Mary and 
‘Miss Andrews out, and Ioft them at our house at Thrapstono, with my 
tha ‘Troops rode over, and wrecked the Nunnery 
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XXXIL. Some Cathedral or other Church duty come in eourse; 
at which young Montagne, Captain of the St. Neot's Troop, woald 
fain hesitate! Readers may remember Mr, Hitch of Ely,—about a 
fortnight afer the date hare “ Monnmenta of Superstition and 
Idolatry,” they mmat go: tho Act of Parliament, woro there nothing 
more, is exproas! 

[To Mr, Syutre] 3 


“onnuerwas Sve (1645). 

“Sin, —It is to no use any man's saying ho will aot do this or that, 
‘What is to be done ts no choice of ming. Lat it be muflicfont, it f the Pare 
Liamont’s Ordors, and wo to obey thom. Iam surprised at Montague to any #0. 
Show him this: if the mon are not of a mind to obey thia Onder, 1 will caah- 
for them, the whole Troop. 1 heed God's House as much as any man: bat 
vanities and trumpery give no houor to God, nor idols sorve Him ; neither do 
painted windows make man more pious. Lot them do as Parliament bid 
‘thom, or else go home,—nd then othara will be low careful to de what we 
had done {might Kave done] with judgment, 

“1 learn thero is 4 Men down with the Sicknos, in the St, Noot's ‘Troop 
now at March. Let mo hear: so ride over, and loam all of it —Sir, 1 am, 
your Frieud, Oxryem Cnoscwats" 


Squiro has ondoried: “ Thoy obeyed the Order.” 


XXXII. This Leiter, in my Copy of it, is confidently dated “Stilton, 
Bist uly, 1643; but, for two reasons, the date cannot be scoopted. 
First, thero is » Lottor loug since printed, which boars date Huntingdon, 
instead of Stilton, with procisoly the same day and year,—she Lettor 
concerning Gainsborough Fight, namely.* Soconilly, in the Letter 
now befors us there is allusion to “ Horncastle” or Wineoby Fight, 
which had not happoned in “July,” nor till 11th October following, 
If for July wo read Jan’, January, 1649-4, there is a better chance 
off boing right. 





[To Auditor Squire] 


*Srurow, Bist [January], 1643, 

“Duan Sin,—Bay thowe Homes; but do not give more than 18 or 20 
Vices each for them? that is enough for Dragooners. 

“T will give you 60 Pieces for that Black you won at Horncastle (if you 
bold to a mind to sell him), for my Son, who has a mind to him.— Doar Six, 
Lam, your Friend, Ouven Cuoxwant 

“25 is come in” 


4% Letters ond Speeches vol. xvikp. 174. 9 Thid. vol. vil. 14% 
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XXIV. Red conte for the first time! My Correspondent gives the 
following annotation: ‘L remember, in Journal, mention of all the 
East men [Associaton men) wearing rod coats, horse and footy to dis 
tingnish them from the King’s mon; and ft being used after by the 
whole Army. And I think ft was after Marston Battle; —but the 
Journal was fall of the rowes of the men, and eorporals’ cabals.” 


“To Mr. Russell, at Kis Quarters, Bromley ty Bow. 
[Wo date as aide 1665) 
“Sim, —T learn your Troop retnss the new Coats. Say this: Wear them, 
‘or go home, I stand no nonsense from any one. It is a neodful thing wo be 
ax one in Color; much il having been from diversity of clothes, to slaying 
fol friends by friends}. Bir, T pray you heed this 





“Onrven Caomwent.” 


XXXY. Comet or Anditor Squire, it wonld appear by my Corre 
spondent’s recollections of the lost Jowmal, was promoted to be Lien- 
tenant for his conduct in Nuseby Fight: “he afterwanta got wounded 
in Wales or Cornwall ; place named Tro, T think,” —undenbtedly at 
‘Troro in Cormwall, in the ensuing Autumn, Hore, next Spring, 1045-8, 
while the Service is lilo to be lighter, ho decides on quitting the Army 
altogether. 


"To Lieutenant Squire, ot his Quarters, Tavlstocks These, 


“ad Manom, 1045, 

“Sim, —In roply to tho Letter I got this morning from you,— J am sorry 
yon [to] resolve; for T had gotten you your commixsion ax Captain from the 
Lord Goneral, and waited only your coming to give it you. Think twice of 
this, For [intended your good ; as [hope you know my mind that wise. But 
0 If you will, —1 will not hinder you. Ror, thauks be given to God, I trast 
now all will bo well for thia Nation ; and an enduring Peace be, to God hin 
glory and our prosperity. 

“Now thoze in between yom and me some reckoning. Now E hope to be ia 
London, say in throe wocks, if God speed me in this matter. Call at the 
Speaker's, ard Twill pay you all yor dno, Pray snd moa List of the flems, 
for guide to mo [ for me to guide). Let mo know what I owe your Bevther 
for the Wines he got me out of Spain to my mind.— Sir, let me once more 
wish you [would] think over your resolution, that I may serve you.— Your 
Friend, Ouiver Cromwett.” 





Squire, in hile Ilo momenta, has exeeutod an thls sheet a mde draw= 
ing of « Pen and Sword; very rado indeed; with these wondst “Tea 
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to one the Fonther beats the Tron: ” that is Squire’s endorsement on 
this hin Inat remalutug Letter from Oliver; indicating a nascent purpose, 
on the part of Squire, to quit the Army after all, 








With which nascent purpose, and last Lotter, woshould so gladly take 
cour leave of him ant hin affaires worn it not that there still remain, from 
the burnt Jowenal, cortain miscellaneous Scraps, transitory jottings of 
Aulata and the Hho, copled hy our Correspondent, — which, though gen- 
erally uf the charactor of mere opaqte ashes, may contain here and there 
eome fhagmiont ofa Inet bone, once a herv'a ; and claim to be included 
tw this which may be called the Slaneral Urn of the Ironsides, what is 
Jolt te na af thoar after the tiny ‘These Scrape too, let us hastily shoot 
Them tne therefens aud ay ond, 


Screp 1. 


dia a ipod Dagee be Squire's hand fret, bat ending with @ Ene ia 
ee = 








‘Was, Va th day of March, OR 
Aare 


WA. Keareee 
TA, 


Wanda: 
T deli 
T Tray 
Ah Tamin 
Wale 


Nee wren new mht Oe Frills wan: on: 

SII Chee fhe ber”: 6 ED 
er hie Ge Ray Ce Rowe at hills J 
rt ee Re Se M whilliagn, 





Sam Soom 


at 
(a 
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gneesee elsewhere, the names of the original Ironside Captains ; well 
‘worth preserving indeed ! 





Cromwell Wright Rainsforth 
Aires Evanson Clarke 
Berry Collins Lavwrell 
‘Freshwater Tarance Rowell 
Woolward ‘Wanton White 
Spriggs Walden Rawlings 
Sheppherd Jones Sidne (Algerwon 7) 
Fairside ‘Whalley Cromwell, H. 
Weston Cook, Cromwell, O, (Junior) 
Flatter Fountain Treton 
Stebbings Norton (idle Dick) Rich 
Watton Langley Montague (Sandwich) 
Campin Barnard Culta 
Deane Dodsworth Chambers, 
Backell Richardson 

Scrap 8. 


‘Names written on a Paper marked “' St. Neot’s Troop.” 


Speechley ‘Wanton, V. ( Valentine, youny Walton, 
‘Tebbutt (the Saddler? ia Scrap 7) killed at Marston- Moor 1) 





Wright Rassell, John 
Ellis Cromwell, Ra. (idle Richard /) 
Barnard Cromwell, Thos. 
Hunt Montague 
Pickering Halles, Ambrose 
Dawson Andres 
Butler Sponcer, janr.” 
Cox 
Berap 4. 
On » Sheet in Squire’s hand: — 


‘The Names of thone who joined us at Slege of T.ynn, and came riding In 
foll armed, and went into our second regiment; and who left ws, many of 
them, after Marston Fight, on fancies of consclence, and tarned Quackers 
(Quakers) ;—and such Ifke left us at Newmarket, and went home ith the 
Esstmen’s foot, to garrison Lynn and Yarmouth. 
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Breckenham, Raward 
Complin (or Camplin), Juda 
Camon, Joomph 
Cornish, Canby 
Duntou, Sam, 
Dormer, James 
Downeing, Saml. 
Daynos, Danyel 

Beccles, Thomas (music) 
Plsegood, Zachary 
Elis, John 

Puller, Jacob 
Fydoman, Joba 
Fyncham, Sail 

‘Fenn, Aaron 
Goodwyn, Robort 
Gogney, Symon 
Gronwood, Japhet 
Goss, Jncquos 
Hutcherson, Led 
Howet, Jacob 

Hiant, isainh 

Howard, Timon 
Tonnes Ie, Jousthaa B 
Ringe, Philip 

‘Kiddell, Mores 

Kett, Rouben 8 

Rout, Aminadab 
Keckwicke, Josinh 


Madealf, Leonard © 
Mayhow, Hezokinh 
Neavo, Aram 





Panke, Sheckaniah 
Pike, Henry 
Patterson, Paul 

Roo, Tobias C 
Ransom, Tehell (or Jebety 
Roo, Zechariah 

Rust, Christian 

Rone, Selah 

Kend, Price Stephan 
Reeve, Mauna 
Soames, Aaron, Major 
Stangrocm, Eleaser 
Bhoringham, Walter 
Bhoppord, Charles 
Sharpen, Jacobur 
Snell, Robort 

Starlin, Edward 
Sewell, Samael 
Swann, Joma S 
‘Thurton, Wm, Valentine 
‘Dodd, Stephen 

‘Filles, Ishunuel 





‘Toll, Iaracl 
Viekor, John 
Vankamp, Hubert 
Ward, Willm. 
Waymour, Wm. 
‘Wharlo, Nicholas 
Weeds, Amphiline 
Woods, John C 
Waters, artclomow 
Waddelow, Philip 
Wearey, Jotun 








‘Wilkerson, Wma. Comeling 
Willemons, Gabriel Yabbs, Peter 
Wasey, Auttoney Yoewetls, Christian 
Waynford, Antony Youngman, Gregory 
Youngs, Francis Yeamen, Robert 
Yewell, Gonton Yorkshire, Samed 
JT suppose S and C means Sargeants and Corporals.”— Correspondent] 
No. 2 
Allard Promise Peter A, Money ‘Tolins Stannard 
‘Chadina Ranson Teraal Monks Dal. Seaffort 
Gileod Barieor Will Martin Natl. Stole 
Valentine Barker John MBs Tames Thoenpase 
Henrleus Clarke Criste. Mead Tou. Watrs 
‘Ale Caulfiotd Robert Mead Males Wats 
Jamee Calling Hall Markston To'vophat Warnes 
Sim Cros Pred. Mallet Henry Willson 
‘Zack Dulwick Mark Nicholls San! Wensan 
Alfred Damant ‘Oaks Oliver Weston 
Keeiah Dannell Caleb Pele Tsachar Watts 
Joshua Flint David Pascal ‘Thos. Zobell 
Mathias Fox John Palfray ‘Adolf Zobolt 
Will Gowan Amos Pull Shom Qnarlos 
Paul Hales (or Halls) Pious Stono John Yellows 
Septimus Lefranc Walter Smit Alfred Love 
Richard Lome Ludwig Smide ‘Simeon Waite, 


“To these namos nothing {arthor le written, beyond names of thole 'Froops 
I have written them alphabetically from my List, which ls not 90 arranged.” 
(Noee ty my Correspondent.) 


Scrap 5. 
“Those are written on a Strip of Paper was onclosed In a Letior™ (Corre 
spondent.) 


oc. ne. RC. Ac, Treton Cole 
HC. qe, vw D. Rawlings York 
a B. z A Rainsboro — Mowbarn 
R Castio Frisby 
White Mowsop: 
‘Hosbands 


“Copied as they stood in the original Paper, About the treasure going to 
London [see antea, No. 16); and I think, from the contents, took [led 
College trensare,” (Correspondent) 























